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CHAPTER I 


BiTRODUCTIOV. 

Tlio Indtan Coalfields’ Committeo was appointed by tlio Gov< rnment of 
[ndia, Department of Supply (now Department of Industries A Supplies), under 
Resolution No Coal 110(1), dated tlio 4tli December, 1015, which is reproduced 
below.— 

" In tho last 25 years, three Committees were appointed by tht Govcn - 
ment of India to enquire into and report on certain defined probh ms affect- 
ing the coal industrj in tho countrj The first of tlieso m 1020 dealt with 
Mr Troharno Rees’ recommendations for avoiding wnsto of coal deposits 
duo to d< fi.cti\o motliods of extraction A subsequent Committee in 1025 
bad tho moro limited objcctno of proposing measures necessary for 
stimulating tlio oxport of suitablo coil from Calcutta to Indian and 
foreign ports A third Committeo in 1037 reported on moasures deemed 
necessary both for tho prevention of a\oulablo wasto of coal deposits and 
for securing tho safety of tlioso employed in tho extraction of coal 

A number of recommendations mado by thoso Committees have been 
imp! montedby Govocnmont, but others have not been acted upon, pri- 
marily bocausothoy woro not considered, at tho timo, fonsiblo or expedient. 

2 A groat deal of attontion has boon focussed on tho coal industry in 
rocont times all over tho world Tho exporionco of coal problems in Indio 
during tho war, ospoctally smeo tho introduction of control o\or produc- 
tion and distribution, has emphasised tho ncod for vigorous action m 
respect of both conservation and rntionnli'ation if tlio cool industry is to 
play its full part in tho cconomio replanning of tlio country Tho Govern, 
raent of India considor that tho timo is now opportuno for a comprohen. 
sivo roviow of tho rooomm«ndations mado by previous Enquiry Committees 
which havo not hitherto boon implemented , in addition, investigation of 
certain fresh problems is also necessary They liavo accordingly decided to 
Bot up a small Committoo to go into tlio questions sot forth m tho 
following torms of roforonco — 

‘(1) To roviow tho recommendations mado by tho various Committcos 
dealing with tho problems of tho coal industry which wore sot up by 
Government from timo to timo, and to consider — 

(а) which of thoso rocomraondations havo been adopted and with what 

measure of success , and 

(б) what further action needs to bo taken by Government in respect of tho 

recommendations which have not boon adoDtcd or which have been 
adopted only in part 

(2) To consider and to report what further economic and administrative 
measures ore necessary to deal with tho problems of tlio industry of a 
non tochmoal character and, in particular, to report on tho conservation of 
high grade metallurgical and steam coal, tho problem of fragmentation of 
colliery holdings, tho opening of now fields, tho economies of tho coal 
p industry and the stabilisation of coal prices * 

3 Tho Committeo will bo constituted as follows — 

Chairman 

Mr K C Mahmdra, lately Hoad of tho India Supply Mis«ion, Washington. 

Members 

Mr C A Innes, Partner, Messrs Andrew Yule & Co , Ltd 

Mr K C Noogy. 

Mr M Ikramullah, I o j , Joint Secretary to tho Government of India 
Supply Department. * 
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Secretary 

Mr P R Nayak, ube, ios, Doputy Secretary to the Government of 
India Supply Department 

Tlio Committee will bo assisted m technical matters bv tho following 
Assessors — 

Mr J It Harrison, o i E , Doputy Coal Commissioner (Production) 

Khan Bahadur G Faruquo, ode, Deputy Coal Commissioner (Distn* 
button) 

Mr IV Kirby, c i E , Chief Inspector of Mines m India 
4 Tho Committee will bo designated ‘The Indian Coalfields Committee' and 
Will have its hoadquarters at Calcutta It will assemble carli in January 
1946 and will submit its report to Government as soon as possible” 

Bp a further Resolution No Coal 119(4), dated the 17th April 194G Itm Bahadur 
Lala Raj Kanwar, Chief Minister Patna Stato (Eastern States Agencs ) was added 
as a M labor of tho Committee We would emphasiso that the Rai Bahadur as also 
the rest of us have been appointed on tho Committee each in his personal capacity, 
and not as representing any particular interests m the coal industry 
Comments On Tho Terms 01 Reference. 

2 Suojeot to two comments which will appear later this is tho first time that a 
comprehensive economic survoy of India's coal industry has been undertaken Tie 
Committees appointed by tho Government of India in tho past were appointed for 
certain limited purposes and though other matters wt.ro considered and reported 
upon by those Committees as incidental to their mam terms of reference, the eco- 
nomic aspects of the industry have not so far received a closo and detailed scrutiny 
Until the recent war the administrative needs of tho industry have hern considered 
only with referenc" to particular matters concerned pnmanh with production 
Tho case for a unified administration which will interest itself also in other aspects 


these schemes is to examine the conditions of the coil industry and place it on a 
so md footing M°r over the war just ended has given Government considerable 
insight into the problems of tho industry and oxpenenco of administrative re quire 
m nts Wo are to this oxtont moro favourably placed in determining what is 
n“C“ssary and also what is practicable 

Tho country generally and tho coal industry in particular have recognised the 
importance of our enquiry and we havo received abundant JWp and co operation 
Tf mi n* n i *i * i _ _ .v < i. i — - ’ -<• <11 


may ho avoided \n future 

3 Tho first limitation which m our opinion, exists on the scope of the present 
enquiry is the exclusion of consideration of the technical problems of tho irdu*tiy 
The ro organisation of tho Indian coal industry and in particular the very consider 
able increaso in production which seems necessary inevitably raise many technical 


pncoiwupo luanauiu, mu suitability oi tho present Mining Regulations, etc fceme 
#f theso malt era have however, had to bo dealt with by us but from tho nature of 
fc hln^our r >comm f> ndations can bo broad indicators only towards further study 
_ '*°_ 1T mst Iso note here the apparent inconsistency in our terns of ref< rence 

Uy tfae first pai graph of these terms of ref rence we are required to review the 
proposals made b previous Committees and to furnish appropriate recommendations 
of these p ro '°sals are of a technical nature It also appears quito impossible 
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for us to consider, for example, tho quostion of conservation of metallurgical coal 
without going into tho technical aspects of utilisation In tho result, it w ill he found 
that wo have dealt with a number of technical questions which aro inevitably con- 
nected with other matters under enquiry, and in doing bo wo have drawn largely 
upon tho knowledge and assistance of our Assessors 

4 Before wo started our enquiries, wo were informed b) tho Department of 
Suppt} that wo wero not to undertake an} investigation of labour problems The 
reason for this was stated to bo that tho Labour D< partment of tho Government 
of India had appointed a Committco to make an ad hoc survo} of labour conditions 
in coal mines with tho object that this survo} should bo placed b* fore tho Social 
Security Planning Committee for consideration Wo realise that the labour prob- 
lems of tho coal industry aro capable of separate onquny and conoid ration but f< el, 
nevertheless, that, having regard to tho over riding importnrco of labour m the 
Indian coal industry , a composito view of future planning has been mndo moro diffi- 
cult by tho exclusion of labour problems from tho Bcopo of our mv stigation But 
certainlabour questions, such as improvements m the output of Indian coal mining 
labour and their wages, aro inextricably mingled with other important quest ions und< r 
our consideration and wo have felt it our duty to deal with them, though of n< cr ssity 
in rather general torms To this extent our recommendations on related matters 
are not as complete or final as we would have wished them to ho Wo have, however, 
since seen tho report of this ad hoc survey and have, where necessary, taken it into 
account in reaching our conclusions 

Our Approach To The Enquiry. 

5 Thoug " “ - * 1 ^ *■ - r ~ * 

tho majority < 

started only f u 

assistance of Mr Ikramullah, who was thon on deputation outside India on work 
r r ' *' Technical Committee of tho 

1 ■■ ■ " ncarl} a month and a half 

lsoquence of his selection by 
■ » s Organisation to represent 

India on ono of its Commissions It was also unfortunate that the appointment of 
Rai Bahadur Lala Raj Kanwar as a member of tho Committee was notified by 
Government as late as April 1916 Thore was a further delaying factor Some of 
us had made it clear to Government from tho start that we would bo unable to work 
whole time on tho Committeo and would bo compelled, pcnodicall} , to devote some 
time to other affairs The Assessors, too, had their pre occupations Wo have, 
therefore, b'on unable to function throughout as a Committco m contiruous session. 

6 We were convinced from the beginning of the need for taking the industry 

— J it. - v, r „ _*«- . .. - , made 

public 

1 , , ciations 

interested in the coal industry as well as a number of Chambers of Commerce, etc 
were specially invited to furnish their views on the lines on which the enquiry should 
be undertaken Much valuable material reached us as a result and helped in the 
drafting of our questionnaires 

We thought it would bo advantageous to deal with the two paragraphs of the 
■terms of reference in separate questionnaires Questions arising out of the first 
paragraph were more or Jess of a factual character, whereas the second paragraph 
dealt with fundamental problems not previously considered at length But there 
is some degree of over lapping between the two paragraphs and when, therefore, 
we found that any of the recommendations of the previous Committees were cod 
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t __ ^ o o .mu it-ceivui ana resulted in 8 and 13 

replies to the first and second questionnaires respectively In addition, 14 replies 
to each of the two questionnaires reached us without any prior reference from us. 

It was only in the beginning of Juno that the Committee could start the record- 
ing of oral evidence for further elucidating various matters In all, we examined 
orally 82 witnesses or groups of witnesses representing different bodies and this 
examination was concluded only on the 28tl> T'«'" ’V 


There are two comments wo wish to make regarding the oral examination of 
witnesses The Government of Bihar, which have most important coal resource* 
within their jurisdiction, felt unable to flew** ****«“ ~ 4 4 
any discussion useless in the context ol 
by the Cabinet Mission The Central 

their mineral policy and asked «* ** re- 
presentatives, but our o ther 

category was the relati. ... of 

Bengal and the Punjab uv-uuieu tor — 

not m a *>'>* ’ 

we had 

of H E • 

ness in * * 

of the Ci ■ 1 ■ me labour 

Hepartm . u uuu *n a written memorandum only IVe wish to draw attention 
also to the hesitancy, not confined merely to the one Provincial Government but 
felt by many of the public also, created by the new constitutional proposals, but 
we have conducted our enquiry and framed our recommendations within the 
existing constitutional structure. 


The interval between the issue of the two questionnaires and the receipt of the 
majority of the replies was utilised by the Committee m a tour of the principal coal- 
fields Towards the end of Februarv joir - ’ t but instructive tour 

rL the desolation of the 

. iok a more extensive 

o j> ■»» «**•«*» wfiiuai rTovinces and Central India coalfield* 
collieries in all were visited W® - 1 "- - -* 
over the coke o 

Indian Iron & ■ uhe we paid a short 

visit to Talclier ana saw the three collieries there During these tours, we had tho 
benefit of most useful discussions with mining engineers and mine managers , and 
it is pleasant to record that everywhere we were greeted uumi" u **- 
community It is ♦««*»—* — ’ ■ 

for time and did nc 
any case, been seer ■ 

and havo enabled u „ , 

Plan Of The Report 

*7 Normally, we would be expected to deni **— ■*— 

Of Tpf ~ ” 


m our re’ 
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our recommendations on the problem as it exists today For ease of reference, 
however, wo attach as Appendix I a statement showing tho principal recommend- 
ations of previous Committees and the action that was taken by Government thereon 

8 This briefly is the plan of our report Wo stato first the data from which our 
consideration of India’s coal problems must start , these include the country’s coal 
resources, present and future anticipated requirements and tho development of 
production and of related matters that have taken placo hitherto Then wo 
define the problems that require solution in the fields of use, production and distri- 
bution and follow up with our recommendations in regard to each Lastly, wo deal 
with a number of miscellaneous problems of tho industry and end up with a scheme 
for the administration of the industry in the light of our recommendations Where 
necessary, we give at the end of a chapter tho principal conclusions and rccom 
mendations in it and, a9 usual, we givo also a summary of the mam conclusions and 
recommendations m the final chapter The written and oral replies received to the 
two questionnaires are given in the subsequent volumes, as also the considerable 
amount of other information collected from various Bourccs 

9 In designing the plan of our report and in making our recommendations, 

certain fundamental convictions have been our chief guide We believe that no 
Binglo commodity more significantly marks the industrial greatness of a nation 
than coal scientifically utilised The coal industry assumes greater importance in 
the economy of India because of our limited resources and because also of tho need 
for rapid md ' ° P * 

coal industry 
the future as 

supply and demand which chronically affects the industry and which is likely to 
continue to do so m the absence of suitable correctives Thirdly as a pre requisite 
to successful planning we bche\c that there is not necessarily only one solution to 
a given set of facts Moreover what may appear to be eminently desirablo may not 
prove to he immediately practicable and so on occasions, we have pointed out what 
appears to us to be the better way and \ct recommended a course of action falling 
short of it But this fact, in itself calls for an intelligent and steady Surveillance, 
meanwhile, over the metamorphoses of the industry so that the ultimate ond m view 
is realised as early as practicable In framing our recommendations wo have re 
cognised fully tho need for fostering real efficiency and for exercising an adequate 
care over the industry s economic health as a means towards the country s enrich 
ment War introduces a singleness of purpose into economics that often fades awav 
in peace time , wo would fain sec that singleness perpetuated 

Acknowledgements. 

10 It was fortunate that the Government placed at our disposal the knowledge 
and experience of three of their senior officers, conversant with the varied problems 
of the coal industry both from the technical and the transport angles Messrs 
Harrison, Tamque and Kirby who served as \ssessors to the Committee, renderd most 
valuable assistance throughout our investigation In our understanding of the 
technical aspects of a problem and later in the formulation of our concrete proposals 
the Assessors’ views were most helpful and we feel greatly indebted to them 

To our Secretary, Mr^Nayak, our special thanks are due His diligence and 
' ~ n * nt he 

* us he 

most 

ultimate and knowledgeable 

A word of praise is also due to Mr Sun, the Assistant Secretary, for the excellent 
arrangements made for our tours and to Mr Nandy, our competent and tireless 
Superintendent, and the rest of the staff for their cheerful and willing assistance 
throughout a most strenuous period 



PART I 

CHAPTER II 


The Occurrence 01 Coal. 


INDIA’S COAL RESOURCES 


Bihar, the Central Provinces, Orissa, Central India, Madras Province, the Hjderabi 
State and some of the Eastern States Tertiarj coal measures occur in Assam, tl 
Punjab, Kashmir, Baluchistan, North West Frontier Province and Sind Tr 
tertiary lignite deposits of some importance are those found in Bikaner and in tl 
South Arcot district of Madras Province 

2 The extent of the total area under which coal probably occurs is large ; ai 
estimate made in 1873 suggests that the extent is roughly 35,000 sq miles a: 
thus fifth in order of extent of the world’s deposits, and three times as largo as t 
estimated area m Great Britain This calculation, ignoring as it does important f* 
tors such as the thickness of the seams, the depth at which coal occurs or the possil 
lity of winning the mineral in an area, is of academic interest only Dr. Cyril Fc 
referring to this estimate, remarked 1 

‘ though the existing spread of the Lower Gondwana rocks may 


quantities likely to be non ” 

Speaking generally, the Gondwana measures occur down the valleys of certain nvt 
(the Wardha, the Godavari, the Mahanadi and the Damodar), or, in geological tern 
m original fresh-water basins of restricted extent , theso are— 

(1) the Godavari Wardha basin , 

(2) the Satpura basin , 

(3) the Mahanadi basin , 

(4) the Chhattisgarh Rewa basin 

(5) the Son Palamau basin ; 

(6) the Damodar basin ; and 

(7) the Eastern Himalaya 


account was given in a treatise on the * Economic Geology of India ’ published 


A .u .uu wuu.i/ 11 1 ou mu tvamtiua oi muia was p 

duccd 32 years later in 1913, but this was merely an attempt to re state and bn 
up to date the information in the earlier treatise It was not until 1924 that 
decision was taken to re-survey the coafields Dr Fox surveyed the Jharia field a 
the Pench Valley, the Kanhan and Tawa Valley coalfields in the Central Provinc 

1 Memoirs of tho Geological Survey of India, Volume LIX. p 39 

* »6kf, f» 40 r 

* tM, p 6 

* Memoirs of the Geological Survej of India, Volume XLI (1913) 
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The Ramganj field * '* 4 — 1 * 1 "" 1 " — " undertaken 

of tho Uajmahal hi' Separate 

memoirs hare beer Caranpura* 

fields The coraptchcnw e memoir* pnptrui by ur. i- ox m in respect of the 
lower Gondwana coalfields, therefore, deals with tho Jhana, Itamganj and Karan- 
pura fields only in a general waj Tlic^o memoirs constitute tho more important 
publications of tho Geological Sun ev of India on the coal resources of the country , 
os thej embody the most up to date information available, it is not necessary to refer 
to the manj earlier publications It was fortunate for us that the Geological Surrey 
of India brought out in 1945 m their new senes entitled “ Bulletins of Economic 
Minerals " a monograph 1 dealing with coal It has been very carefully compiled 
by Mr E It Gee, Superintending Geologist, Geological Sun ey of India, and we have 
made use of its contents frequentl} No detailed sun cj has } ct been made of the 
tertiary deposits of north eastern and north western India, though a certain amount 
of development has taken place under private initiative The recent discovery of 
lignite deposits in the Madras Province has attracted some attention and exploration 
is proceeding 


Kanhan Valley and Wardha Valley fields of the Central Provinces Of the tertiary 
coal deposits, despite difficult conditions, appreciable development has taken place 
in Assam and in the Punjab , and the coalfields of Baluchistan have received a fillip 
during war time Elsewhere, exploitation has been hindered by natural obstacles 
and the absence of proper communications 

Geological Survey Of India Estimates Of Reserves 

5 An estimato of total reserves of coal in iho Gonduava m easures was attempt, 
ed by Dr Fox in 1932 On the basis of data, some of which wero oi an uncertain 
nature, ho calculated* that the total reserves up to a depth of 1,000 feet would 
be about 00,000 million tons, as •follows — 


Million tons 

1 Darjeeling and Eastern Himalayan Region 100 

2 G’ridih, Deogarh and Rajmahal hills 250 

3 Ramganj, Jharia, Bokaro and the Karonpura fio’ds 25,650 

♦ Son Valley— Auronga to TJmaria and Sohagpur 10,000 

5 Chhattiagarh and Mahanadi (Talcher) 6,000 

C Satpura region— Mohponi to Kanhan and Tench Valley 1,000 

7 \\ ardha Godavari V arora to Bedadanuru 1 8,000 

Total 60,000 


Coal of all qualities occurring uv scams of 1 foot ot more in thickness i3 included u> 
this estimate Dr Fox then went on to estimate the reserves of workable coal, by 
which term he meant coal averaging 25 per cent of ash on a moisture free basis and 


5 Memoir i of the Geological S irvoy of India VoVqjne LYI 
» « LXI 

* « .. LII, Part I 

‘ .. .. .. .. LIX 

* Bulletin No 16. Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol LXXVI. 

* Memoirs of tho Geological Survey of India, Volume LIX. p M3 




occurring in seams over 4 feet m thickness and lying within 1 ,000 feet of the surface 
The figures he arrived at are given below 1 — - 


Million tons 


1 Darjeeling foothills Lou Ramthi area 20 

S dnclih Jarnti and P.ajmahal Hills SO 

:3 Ramganj Jhana Bokaro and Karanpuro fields 10 150 

i Son Valley — Hutar to Umaria and Sohagpur 2 000 

5 Chhattwgarh and JIahanadi (Talc her) 1,200 

6 Satpura region — Mobpani to Kanl an and Pench 150 

7 Wardha Godavari B arora to bojond Singarem G 400 


for Fox thought that the e° x r *’ ** ’ 1 ’ 11 ~ lA1 ° 

were probably low and that t ' 

then proceeded to make an e 1 

quality coal was defined by h 

free basis and occurring in seams of 4 feet thickness and over up to a depth of 2,000 
feet The total estimate of such coal was 6 000 million tons* distributed as 
follows — 


Million tons 


1 Gmdih and Jainti 40 

2 Raniganj 1 800 

3 Jhana J 250 

4 Boknro 800 

5 Karanpura (North and South) 750 

0 Hutar Johilla Burhar 50 

7 Kurasia Jhilnub etc 30 

8 Talcher to Ivorba 200 

9 Jfohpani Kanhan Pench 30 

10 Batlirpur Singareni 80 


•Total 5 000 


Dr Fox al o made an estimate of tho rowre of good coking coal t e coal which, 
whon subjected to destructive distillation jioldi a hard coke suit abb for iron ore 
smelting in blast furnace! The chief characteristics of such coal «ev assumed to 
be a low asli content {undor 21 per cent ) fine porous texture and strength (hardness 
an! toughno s) to resist preoiure On this basis, his estimate of good coking 
coal reserve! was as follows 5 — 


1 Gmdih 

2 Raniganj 

3 Jhana 

4 Bokarj 

5 Karanpura 


Million tons 
30 
250 

ooo 

320 

not estimated 


Total 1 500 


G In view of the importance of tho Jhana and Ramganj fields, wo reproduce 
bolow furtlior details given in Geological Survey of India Memoirs of tho reserves 
of coal In those fields 


* Memoir* of th Geological Suney oflndia Volume LIX, p 341 

* . , „ p 345 

. , . „ , p 345 
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Jharla Field 


For tho purposo of calculating rosorres, Dr. Fox ndoptod a rough system of 
clarification of tho Jharia so ami according to quality and tlio remit H given in tho 
following' tnblo 1 winch also indicator tho rcsorvos in 1930 in tho various soams or 
groups of soams 

Maine of spam Classification Rcsorvos in 1930 

upto 

* BOO ft 1000 ft 2000 ft 


Ramganj series Lolipiti 

(high volatile coal) Pathargaria 


Grade III 
Grade III 


Koradih 

Bharungia 

Hatudlh 

Bamangora 


Grade II . ~\ 

oxcopt bottom r 30 61 61 

seam which u j 
Grade I J 


Barakar series (low 10 to 18 

volatile coal) 13 to 15 

8 to 12 

1 to 7 

Extras 


Grade I 115 

Grade I 293 

Grade II except 12 
which is Grade I 680 

Grade III 630 

36 


225 

663 

1,100 

1,103 

36 


225 

731 

1,550 

1,576 

36 


1,707 3,122 4 207 


Tho reo0-vo3 of all good quality coal up to a dopth of 2 000 foot aro stated 1 to 
he 1,250 milli on to> onh As regards coking coal of good quality , t e , tho coal com- 
prised in seams 13, 14, 14A and 15 to 18, tho rosorvo3 m 1930 we~o 3 — 

Million tons 

up to 500 ft depth 403 

up to 1,000 ft depth 793 

up to 2,000 ft depth 956 

There scorns to be a small oto- in those figures, smeo the e.t minted reserves in 
seam 12, which is statod to be o r G-ade I quality, havo nit boon invaded The rest 
of tho coal in the Barakar sonos (wln-h h alio practically all coking or soau coking- 
coal), vis , 3,125 million tons up to a dopth of 2,000 foot is modium to low grade 

Tho high volatil > coal in the Ramganj sonos of tho Jhana Cold is mostly non- 
coking 

Tho extraction in tho Jhana fiold from 1931 to 1945 is estimated to bo 153 million 
tons and on tho basil of figure^ givon by tho Coal Mining Committoo, 1937, of ex- 
traction from 1928 to 1936, and of our knowledge of mining histo-y in the thirtns, 
it would be safe to assume that nearly 80 per cent of this reprobated good coal 
Tho porcontago of extraction in this fiold has generally boon Jowoi than in tho 

T> . rr ' ” 


lost in the Jhana field from 1931 is about 300 million tons, of which 75 por coat is 
likely to bo good coal, mostlv coking The ro.orvoj of good coking cool up to a 
dopth of 2,000 feat are, therefore, now likely to bo in tho neighbourhood of 730 
million tons, and of all good quality coal about 1,025 million ton , furthe-, the total 
reserves of 4 207 million tons in 1930 would now bo roiucod to 3,907 million tons 
Ramganj Field 

Tho re servos m this case havo boon classified under the following categories 
(t) Coking coal of superior quality 
(ti) Non coking coal of supono" quality 
(m) Coal of mfirior quality 


1 Memoirs of the Geological Sun ey of India, Volume LYI, p 253 
* tf para. S above 

1 Memoir* of the Geological Survey of Icdia, \ olume I. VI, p 254 
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T ' . ' ,* i* i* »i .’w which b&» 

. yield a hard 

■ . ! ’ . clarified as 

' ‘ ■ . . • . * i jti'sr camei 

under (t») 

Clarified as above, the ro servos were stated to bo as follows in 1931 1 — • 

Coking coal of superior quality 


JJflmo of seam Original quantity (expressed in tons) 

— up to 

1000 ft 2000 ft 


Ramnagar 

12,060,000 

22,227,000 

Laikdih 

18,343 000 

31.29S.000 

Begonia 

12,193 000 

26,672 000 

Sanctorta 

13 336,000 

13 336 000 

Dishergarh 

106,853,000 

237,372,000 

Original total 

162,791,000 

330,905,000 

Amount a trendy expibrtaf op to i$SC J 

Sl.tMO.OOO 

81, cm, WO 

Reserves in 1931 

81,791,000 

249 905,000 

Non coking coal of 

superior quality 


Name of seam 

Original quantity (expressed in tons) 
up to 


1000 ft 

2000 ft 

Damagaria Salanpur A ’ 

02,006 000 

99.156 000 

Gourangdi Rasta 

24 475 000 

43,020 000 

Shampur 5 ’ — Laikdih Batura 3 

43,166 000 

113,736,000 

Top Fotka Chanoh Beguma 

27,294 000 

67,078 000 

Sanctoria-Fomati 

170,335,000 

324 379,000 

Dishergarh 

29 060,000 

152,170000 

Samla 

131,582,000 

131,582,000 

Raghunathbati 

8,764 000 

8,764,000 

Jambad Bowlah 

132,090 000 

132 090,000 

Ncga-Rauiganj Lower Kajora 

. 261,706 000 

307,490 000 

Ghuaiek Siarsol Upper Kajora 

172,225 000 

300,374 000 

Satpukhunya 

8 891,000 

8 891.000 

Original total 

1,071,644,000 

1,678,730 000 

Amount already exploited up to 1931* 

108,000 000 

103 000,000 

Reserves in 1931 

963 644 000 

1,570,730,000 


Coal of inferior quality 

Original quantity (expressed in tons) 
up to 

1000 ft 2000 ft 

Original total 4,712 142 000 6,940.291,000 

Amount already exploited up to 1931* 81,000,000 81,000,000 

Reserves In 1931 4 631,142,000 6,859 291,000 




town to bs 
is possible 



J1 

It must bo stated of tlio first table that onlj the coni m tlu tf&mnogar in da 
portion of the Laikdili seams la strictly good coking coal, i e , coal that ir suitable 
bj itself for the manufacture of metallurgical coho The coal from the other seams 
can bo used for this purposo onlj in admixture with good coking coal. 

On this basis, wo hare attempted a further classification of the original Itan ganj 
field reserves (up to a depth of 2000 ft.) under the categories ; 

(n) Coking coal of superior quality 

(6) Superior quality high volatile coal . 

(c) Superior quality low volatile coal 

(d) Inferior coal (both high and low volatilo). 

(b) and (c) have been worked out on tho assumption that, ns a rulo, coal in the Rani- 
ganj series is high volatilo and m the Baraka r bchcs low volatilo Tho result is as 
follows • — 


Original estimate 
reserves 
Tons 


Coking roal of superior quality 
Superior quality high volatilo coal 
Superior quality low \ olatile ooal 
Inferior coal 


83,525,000 

1,010,418,000 

339,602,000 

0.850,291,000 


' r ' nn ' r ' n *~ 7 * u ~* '*'• 7 "" r 1 00 11 — *ons in tho case 

I ■ ' of tho inft nor 

t is, of courso, 

. '• 3 threo clas*os 

mentioned above The coal extracted from 1932 to 1945 is about 109 million tons 


ft } now probably stand at approximately 1660 million tons, as follows 


Original reserves 
Amount exploited up to 1931 

Amount exploited sinoo 1932 (assuming that good coal constitutes 
92 6% of tho total) 

175X92 5 

1 e 

100 


million ton* 


2 010 
189 


162 


Total exploited 351 

Balance 1,660 

(approximately) 

Making a pro rata reduction in respect of the rcstn cs of coking coal of *up< nor 
quality, wo get a resorve of about 42 milbon t ons 


1 Report of tho Coal Mining Committee, 1937, para 88 
* Indian Coal Grading Board classification. 



!? 3 


Area 


All good qua- 

Good quality 



hty coal 

oo king coaT 



(in million tons) 

(m million tons) 

Qiridih and Ja nti 


22 

21 3 

Baiuganj . 


1 763 0 

230 4 

Jharia 


1 209 6 

859 5 

Bokaro 


79a 

315 

Keraupura (North and South) 


740 


Hutar JohiUa Burhar 


50 


Kurus a Jhiliruh eta 


27 


Tnlcher to Korba 


103 


Molipam Kanhan Bench 


30 


Ballarpur Singorem 


45 



Total 

4 830 1 

1 426 2 


AUowngfor tho production of recent years tho reserves at the end of 1944 were 
placed* by Mr Gee \t 4 620 million, tons of good quality coal of w Inch about 1 185 
million tons are of strongly coking quality 

Som l iter i iformitio i about two coil deposits in the Gondw ina series has corao 
«to our poi s ion and is reproduced b low — 


Kamptee field (Central Provinces) 


e e Imp 20 to 12 ft of coal 

r a distance of about 1 
ions of this s am exist 

within ad pthoflOOft and the total proved reserves amount to about 1 million 
tons of coil Further exploration in the East Tel aTi area is however, obviously 
necessary in view of the possibility that tho coal scam mai continue regularly in 
depth southwards to the Kanhnn river in that event, tho reserve® of ronl might 
bo considerably larger possibly of tlio order of 17 5 million tons it is stated An 
analysis of tlio coal found is given b“Iow — 

Mo sturo 7 84° 0 

Ash 22 72% 


V olatilo matter 
Fixed Carbon 
Calorific \ aluo 


30 9 % 

33 53% 
9140 BTU 


SurgU]a coalfields 

. Tu'* estimated oxtent of the doposits is about 800 sq miles of which only about 
the r\' tUl ^' 8 }* ,° n explored and about 80 sq miles prospected , no estimate of 

it hash 
no on l 


Jf out ire 
Aglt 

' olatilo matter 
Fixed carbon 
8ulphur 
1*1 osphortM 
CatOr fJa val^ 


a 4% 

12 9% 
32 9% 
54 4% 
69% 
077% 
11478 BTU 


» 0f J he Coa > “““S Committee 1837 paras 123 & 124 

A) allot in No io R* Mj of tl o Geological Survey of India Vol. LXXVI p 63 



9 As regards tertiary coal deposits, an estimate by Dr. Form 1D2D ga\o l 
the following figures : — ' . 

Million tons 


Coalfields of Upper Assam ....... 1,000 

Coalfields of Garo Khosi Hills ....... 1,000 

Coalfields of North West India {Funjab, North W est Frontier Fro* 

vmoo, Baluchistan and Itajputona) ..... 300 

‘Total . 2,300 


ion tons set m libels in 1 
. cc Some information 
' ltli have recently been 


Cuddaloro di posits 

Recently important deposits of lignite from 20 1 o 70 feet in tluckness have been 
discovered, according to Sir Get. 1 , within tlio Cuddaloro sandstones of the Cudda 
loro area. South Arcot District, Madras Province Reserves totalling at least sevt ral 
hundred million tons appear probablo 

Bikanor deposits 

Tho lignite occurs over an area of 8000 ft bj 1700 ft in a senm with an average 
thickness of 20 ft , tho reserves aro estimated at about 10 million tons Anal} sis- 
of a moisture freo sample jielded the following results — 


Carbon • . 67 37% 

Hydrogen ■ . . 5 03% 

Nitrogen . . . . 0% 

Sulphur (volatile) . . . . 2 24% 

Ash . 8 1% 

Oxygen • 16 3% 


10 In his oral evidence before us, Dr Fox explained that tho basic assumptions- 
m his estimates wore 

(*) as regards inferior coals,* e , coals containing nsh in excess of 25%, it would 
be uneconomic to work be} ond a depth of 1000 ft , and 
(»») as regards good quality coal, seams under 4 ft in thickness and all seams 
at depths below 2000 ft may be ignored for all practical purposes 

With reference to (i) abovo, Dr Fox, making a rough guess, stated that, if 


seams in tho Gondwana measures that are found comparativel} intact , evtn the 
middle scams aro frequently found severely burnt and destruction is certain to be 
greater at greater depths Dr Fox was aware that in one collier} in tho Ramganj 
field workings had gone below the 2,000 ft level, but he would not chango his general 
now that very littlo good qualit} coal is likel} to bo found at such depths 

11 ’V. i '«• • -- J ‘ T '- TT n e . - i — r. 

gist of ■ 

of coal ■ ■ ■ 

his ondonco are of interest : 


* “Review of tho Mineral Industries of India and Burma during 1039 * bj Dr C 8 Fox. 
also ouoted m Bulletin No 16, Bulletins of Economic Minerals, Records of the Geological Serve 7 
of India, Volume LXXVI, page 63 

* Bulletin No 16, Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol LXXVI page 30, 
footnote l 
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"Q-iiSlton —We should liko to know whether wo are to oonfino our esti. 
matos to ooil mtasures up to 2000 ft. or wo should go down bolow that and 
include that coal in our eatimtos ? 

Answer — I think you ought to go further, because tho custom in all 
minora ' ' the prices nso, go doeper. 

InEin . . Therefore, I cannot see 

why it ^ „ coking coal to go down to 

4000 ft m India 

***** 

Question — We have been told that lfy ou go down very deep, there is o like- 
lihood that the B'am will be found burnt What have you to say as regards this 1 

Answer — I do not think there is an} part toular reason for igneous mtru- • 
a ions or burnt strata as one goes doeper.” 


of good quality coal at depths below 2,000 ft also 

12 Th^rois onofi ” * * J 

the reserves mado by 
on uncertain data anc 
bability, disclose larg 

demonstrated by some of our own enquiries in this matter 
Oar Estimate OI Reserves. 

13 M vny countries ha vo long realised the need for reliable figures of their coal 

resourc is and, over a period of ’ J ’ . ‘ ‘ * * ■ * 

Coal, as w > have said is tho ba 

rj 'V - er * k 



the probl m anl, accordingly, issued the following queries to all collieries in British 
India and the Indian States 

“What are tho resorvos of workablo coal at collieries and in areas under 
your control 

(o) m each seam 


(t) as at present being worked, and 
(i») if the full soction of the seam is worked, and 
(6) m virgin seams which havo been proved and aro thought to bo workablo 
liavmg regard to t'tio vital importance ol t’no lmormation sought, it is regrettable 
that a larg) numb 1 r of colliones have not sent in their replies, as will appear from 
he following table 


Pro vines or State 

Bihar 

Bengal . 

Central Provinces 

Assam 

Orissa . 

Punjab . . 

Baluchistan 

Sind 

Indian States . 

T v '“ „ - _ 

C 


No of collieries No of replies 
addressed receia ed 

594 278 

210 lie 

41 20 

9 0 

2 1 

C5 29 

43 7 

3 — 

ie le 


larger undertakings h^vc responded fully o our enquiry. 



14 Tho result of our enquiries for what it is worth is embodied in two stalo 
jaunts attached as Appendices III and IV Appendix III is a statement of the 
reserves in the various seams of each coalfield shown district by district Appendix 
IV is an abstract of 41 e — • . ** ♦ ~ -*■ 1 ~ * x *■“* 1 - 1 1 

field, again by distr 
us, inoachProvtnco 1 
for caso of ri ference 

Estimated Re°crvos Of Workablo Coal In ProvmcoS And States 


If full Beam is Virgin seams and 
Province As at present worked (ovclud areas proved and 

worksd mg figures in thought workablo Total 

previous column) 

(Tons) (Tons) (Tons) (Tons) 


Bihar 

Bengal 

Central Provinces 
Assam 

Punjab 

Baluohistan 

States 


1 855J43 894 
410 601 201 
302 005 039 

5 870 200 
I 300 000 

487 000 

6 073 999 
387 293 503 


460 167 657 
243 290 291 
24 310 002 
144 000 

37 000 
70 016 561 


10 830 570 751 
1 603 407 300 
65 480 350 
8 233 920 
5 COO 000 
1 397 000 

117 501 240 


13 140 1> 8' > *>02 
2 352 364 79* 
381 801 451 
14 *>48 120 
G 900 000 
1 9°1 000 
6 073 999 
674 811 369 


Grand Total 


2 999 174 001 803 971 471 12 032 250 501 10 484 402 933 


Tho following are the salient points of these statements~- 

(t) The reserves of coal m seams as now being worked arc very nearly 3 000 
million tons 

(«) An additional 800 million, tons of coal exist in tho same seams and could 
bo i on if tho full scam as agamst sections of it only is worked , and 

(tit) The reserves in virgin or rather hitherto unw orked seams or areas, 
proved and thought to bo workablo aro said to bo in tho neighbour 
hood of 13 000 million tons 

(it>) Tho reserves in tho Xaranpura field oven after allowing for a very largo 
portion which is still only partially proved aro undoubtedly much 
larger than had ever been anticipated Much of this coal too is 
stated to bo of good to medium quahty and our total reserves of good 
coal therefore incrcaso very considerably Tho pre eminent position 
of the Bengal/Bihar fields remains unimpaired , if anything they 
gain further m importance 

(v) Tho deposits of Central India and of tho Central Provinces havo also a 
very real significance m tho Indian coal situation and m noting the 
reserves of these areas it must be remembered that prospecting in 
many parts is still only in its infancy 

The estimate of total reserves on the basis of replies received is nearly 1C 600 million 
tons 

Reserves 0! Different Classes Of Coal 

16 For practical purposes Indian coals can be sub divided into tho following 
classos 

(i) Coals suitable for metallurgical purposes including not only good coking 
coal which can be used straightaway for the manufacture of metallur 
gical coke, but also coal which can be used in admixture with good 





cokmg coal or which on washing yields a product that can bo used 
either by itself or m admixture for the manufacture of metallurgical 
coke So far as is known such coal is found only in the Jhana, 
Ramganj Bokaro and Gindih fields 

(it) ” ’ coal. 

apura. 


(in) Low grade steam coal 
(tr) Tertiary coals 
(«) Ligmtos 

We havo adopted this classification principally for the purpose of making 
estimates necessarily approximate, of the reserves to be found in India in certain 
categories But e\en a reasonable degree of accuracy in this matter can bo 
achieved only after a more complete survey and anal} sis havo been made of Indian 
coals This is particularlj the case in respect of coals considered suitable for 
metallurgical purposes the classification of a coal as suitable for Hashing or for 
blending can obviously bo dono with confidence onl} aftor tho coal is analysed 
properly and has been experimented upon both in the Jaborator} and in a pilot plant 
The need for research on the quality of Indian coals has been apparent at almost 
every step of our enquirj and wo shall deal with it more comprehensively at a later 
stage For the present the matter has been mentioned only so as not to create any 
misunderstanding regarding our attempt to classify the reserves of Indian coals so 
far as may be possible, under certain classes 

16 Coal suitable for metallurgical purposes may be taken first Tho Coal liming 
Committee 1937 estimated tho reserves of good cokmg coal at the ond of 1936- 
to be 1 4°G million tons Bringing the figures up to da to to tho end of 1944 Hr Gee 
put the total reserves at 1 185 million tons But we have pointed out in an earlier 
paragraph that not all the coal m tho Ramganj field which Dr Fox classified as 
coking coal is capable of bomg used by itself for the manufacture of metallurgical 
coke only the Ramnagar seam and a portion of tho Laikdih seam contain such coal 
Again the major portion of the coal in the Bokaro field is not good coking coal , it is 
suitable for use only in admixture with other good coking coal and ha3 in recent 
years been so used m small quantities We are advised that good cokmg coal can 
bo strictlj saul to occur only in seams 12 to 18 of tho Jhana field in the Gindih 
field and in the Ramnagar seam and in a portion of Laikdih seam of tho Ramganj 
field but the Gindih field is nearing exhaustion and may be left out of consideration 
We havo shown earlier that the present reserves m seams 13 to J8 of tho Jhana field 
aro probably in the neighbourhood of 730 million tons The reserves in seam 12 
have not been readily available from the Geological Survey of India a Memoirs, 
but the details Me have collected give a figure of 167 million tons The total for 


n 

17 If we Mere to rely on the figures reported to us by the collieries we would 
have to revise our estimates of the reserves of good cokmg coal a have been told 
that such coal is found in tho following seams 

12 12 A* 13 13.A 13B 14 14A 15 15A* 10 16A 17 17A 17B 18 18A*, 
in the Jhana field and the Ramnagar and Laikdih seams of the Ram 
ganj field 


•As described by colliery owners 


V 
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The total reserves in these henm* ns rcj>orte<l to us are ns follow’s 

Million ton* 

Jiweo es in scorns os now being worked 607 

Additional reserves if the full seams are worked . . 243 

Reserves in \ Irgw arena proved and thought workable 310 

1 140 


On this basis, the reserves appear to bo much larger, but there is again an important 
reservation to bo made Wo have classified tho collieries which have reported re- 
r 4 - tv _ e r u i *„ r fii r i r j i i 


not a safe guide to the country’s reserves of good coking coal 

18 Yet another approach to this problem was made The office of the Coal 
Commissioner prepared for us a list of collieries which are now despatching coal to 
iron and steet works and another list of collieries which are not bo despatching coal 
but whose output is considered by that office to be suitable for use by iron and steel 
works For obvious reasons wo have refrained from publishing these lists , but 
following them and on the basis of the reserves reported to us, we attempted to work 
out the total reserves m these collieries classifying the reserves also by grades Due, 
however, to the incompleteness of the replies received the result we arrived at loses 
Borne of its value Here too, we must pomt out that the collieries listed by the Coal 
Commissioner do not all produce good coking coal , some, again, of the desptaches 
aro of the steam and gas coals required by iron and steel works for purposes other 
than use m coke oven batteries These qualifications in turn detract somewhat 
from the value of the totals obtamed, but the figures are nevertheless given below, 
Though they may not represent the reserves of good coking coal they probably 
constitute the bulk of the coal which can be used for metallurgical purposes by itself 
or in blending or after washing 


•Selected ‘Selected ‘Grade I 
• Grade A Grade B and below 

(million tons) (million tons) (million tons) 

Rwervea In collieries which have been despatching 373 421 99 

eool to iron and steel works 

Rwerves in collieries coal from which can be used by 49 182 226 

Iron and steel works. 

Total 422 «03 325 * 


The grand total is 1,350 million tons, including 326 million tons of coal of Grade I 
and below 

19 From a consideration of all available data and after a thorough discussion 
wo are inclined to think, to be on the safe side, that the reserves of good coking coal 
may not exceed 700 to 750 million tons at the present time It is probable too 
that recent output of this type of coal has been about 8 million tons per annum ’ 
on that basis and allowing for losses in and during production the life of the reserves 
would be about 65 years 

Wo thus arrive at a result more or less m accord with previous official opinion on 
this subject We do not claim that this necessarily demonstrates the soundness 
of our approach or the correctness of the Geological Survey of India a estimates 
Doubts in this matter can be set at rest only after a detailed survey of the coalfields 

J .» 1 ,1 3 ■ 1 ' 1 — 1 1 1 r ~ 1 


" " " ■ * ■ . - I 

completing this task quickly 


•CtsssiEesUon under the Colliery Control Order 1944 
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20 Turning to high grade steam coal it will h* recalled that the Geological SuT 
vey estimated tUa coal other than coking coal at 

3 500 million t te to the end of 1944 Kir Gee 

placed the tota ^ i u 3,500 million tons 

A ced at 1 G70 million 

t the reserves of low 

v a wtouid be taken to be 1 61G million and 

3 mi non tons respectively If the 351 million tons lost through exploitation are 
distributed proportionately over these two categories the present reserves would be 
Approximate! v — 


Mill on tons 

Xow volat le ] g! grade coal 279 

H gh volatile h gh grade coal 1 

The other high grade ~ 
parts of u 

fields a ‘ 

Ind a C » 


es compiled by 

. ;i vuy million tons not all of this however, is 

I adU y n gh grade coal 

21 The reserves of low grade steam coal »'■<• *’■*»*■' 1 ibed by 

the Coal Mm ** P — vro this 

view and do 

22 Abr c u-c may be made to the tertiary coal of Assam This is good 


The work is obviously one of importance and should be undcrtnl en hr poon as 
^ possible by the Fuel Research Institute of India The process for desulpl urisation 
will also benefit the Punjab and Baluchistan coals though of course tl esc are 
not su table for metallurgical purposes Even ao desulphuriaation must add greatly 
to tfhmr economic value , 

CoaoJnwoas And Recommends iions 

(1) The ass impt on by the Geological Survey of India that in estimating the 
1 reserves of gort 1 qua! ty coal all seams at depths below 2 000 ft may be ignored 
does not seem j i st fied and it is necessary to attempt an estimate of the reserves at 
depths below 2 000 ft when more data are available 
4 (2) The known reserves of good coking coal in the country may not exceed 

700 to 750 million tons and at the present rate of output they will be exhausted in 
about f5 years The country cannot therefore afford to be complacent over its 
reserves of good coking coal 

(3) TI ere is no reason for anxiety over the resonroea of good quality non coking 
coals both high and low volatile or of low grade coals. 

(4) A work of importance for the Fuel Research Institute is to attempt to dense 
j a process for desulphurising the high sulphur, but otherwise excellent coking coals of 
N Assam \ 

I 

t Para C n f,o w: 

* Import of t! o al Mining Committee 1837 para 1*2 
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CHAPTER HI 

COAL RAISINGS AND CONSUMPTION 


Early History Ot Coal Mining In India 

Having surveyed the coal resources of India we now turn to a consideration 
of the manner in winch thoy have been developed This would include a rcviow of 
the progress of production and the interplay of supply and demand in the coal in 
dustry For all practical purposes, it Is the history of tho years from 1920 that need 
engage onr attention for it is only since then that the industry has been exposed to 
growing pains and it is from history of these years that we must draw our lessons 
for future planning But for the sake of completeness we start with a brief reference 
to the pre 1920 era 

2 There is evidence in India s archaeological relics to suggest strongly the 
inference that coal was being utilised in the more remote periods of the country s 
history but the first published reference to tho mining of coal dates back to the year 
1774 when shallow mines are reported to havo been developed in the Ramganj field 
In the face of many vicissitudes however the venture apparently ended in failure 
Wo then go forward 40 years to tho next attempt at coal mining hut it is only in 
the second quarter of the 19th century that a number of seams were opened in the 
Ramganj field either as quarry workings or shallow pits This advance was in 
part at least facilitated by the systematic geological survey of the field that was 
undertaken in 1845 46 and again in 1858 60 and we find that by I860 nearly 60 
collieries were producing about 282 000 tons of coal per annum m the Ramganj 
area A notable feature of this development was the failure of Government to assert 
their rights to the mineral wealth m tho permanently settled areas The early 
entrepreneurs had therefore to conclude agreements with tho local land owners 
and the inevitable complexities and resultant expensive legal disputes caused many 
failures 

During the 19th century the Ramganj field war * 1 

of coal in India out of a total Indian production of 1 1 

field raised 2 65 million tons The importance of 

becoming increasingly apparent by the end of the century and with the develop, 
mentof additional railway facilities the output of the field grew rapidly and by 
1900 exceeded that of the Ramganj field 

Elsewhere progress had been continuous during the Becond half of the 19th 
century The beginning of coal mining m the Central Provinces dates from tho 
year 1862 and in the Rewa State from 1884 The Smgarem field in the Hyderabad 
State had been discovered in 1872 and went into production some 15 years later 
Appreciable developments also took place m Upper Assam from 1831 and in Balu 
chistan and in the Punjab in the last decade of the I9th century 

3 At tho beginning of the present century coal production in India had reached 
a total of about 6 million tons of winch nearly 5 million tons were obtained from the 
Ran ganj Jhana and Gindih fields Fl -* 1 - " — J ■ 

preceding tho first world war and a numl 
and Chanda Valley) were opened so tha 
to nearly 16 6 million tons per annum 1 

of 9 million tons and nearly 6 million tons respectively however continued to do 
mmate tho seeno In this period of rapid growth by far the greater portion of tho 
output was used for steam raising by the railways and industry But tho develop 
ment of tho Jhana field with its rich coking coal may have provided some encourage 
ment to the iron industry The establishment of the Tata Iron A. Steel Co at 
Jamshedpur in 1911 was a very important step towards a proper utilisation of the 
coking coal of Jhana 


4 The increased demand* for coal during the 1914 18 war gave a further impetus 
to the coal industry There was a considerable increase in mdustna! activity 
1 1 * " " 11 i ■*"’ 1 ■ n the earlv years 

** » • e 1 * • r a ' 1 < • ■ the output had 

1 ■ * * * 1 ■ the Jhana and 

V 1 " a 1 » « ■ “spectivelr 



Coal Production From 1920 To 19-15 , 

6 Appondix V is a statement showing tho raisings of coal in British India 
Provinces and in Indian States during tho joara 1020 to 10-15 Those joara M 
naturally into fivo groups 

6 Tho ponod from 1920 to 1926 saw a most sorious doclrno from tho war tin® 
prosperity of tho industry Tho output in 1920 foj? by nearly 3 million tons s' 
compared with tho previous joar and though thoro was nn mcroaso m tho suW 
quont 3 oars and an overall gain during tho y pare 1924 2G, tho ond of tho ponod sa» 
coal raisings almost whore thoy wore at tho close of tho war The reasons for tbs 
dopro-wion woro many To moot tho high post war domond, a numbor of workings 
into soama winch had boon ignored as boing of no commercial value, had bo® 
opened With tho return of normal conditions, thoso would, m anj caso havo M 
to closo down Thoir oxistence, and indood tho increase in thoir numbor, at tb> 
time of tho abnormal trado depression of 1920 21 affoctod tho industry vory senou*l) 
Tho position was furthor aggravated by tho dochno in India's oxport trado in coal 
and tho displacement of Indian coal ovon in mtomal markofs by tho South Africa 
and othor foreign coals The balanco of trado in favour of India of I 18 million 
tons of coal in 1920 was turned into an advorso balanco of 0 81 million and 1 H 
million tons in 1921 and 1922 respectively Tho cause* of this dobaelo havo been 
doalt with at length in tho Reports of tho Tariff Board Enquiry of 1924 and of tie 
Indian Coal Committee, 1925 , thoy need no reiteration horo 

Thoro is, however, ono remarkable feature about this ponod that must be 
noted. In spite of tho eonous fell in production in 1920 and tho two or throo loan 
yoara that follow od, pnees, particularly of Bongal Bihar coal continuod to rise 
Tho mcroaso in tho caso of Bongal coal was from Rs 6 5 0 por ton in 1920 to Ra 
9 2 0 por ton in 1923 , Bihar coal roso from Rs 4 9 0 por ton in 1920 to Rs 6 15 0 in 
1922 and Rs 6 14 0 in 1923 But in the next threo joars, whon production roso to 
and slightly boyond tbo 1918 level, thero was a sharp dochno, so that in 1926 the 
price of Bengal coal was Rs 5 4 0 per ton and of Bihar coal Rs 4 9 0 por ton The 
fall wa3 not duo to any largo over production, but wa3 a symptom of a world wide 
subsidence in paces from tho immediate post-war boom yoare As will appear 
later, tho fall m pneos continuod ovor tho noxt ton years, though in tho latter half 
of that ponod, othor forcoo woro at work in India to bnng coal prices down to un 
economic lovels 

Tho depression in tho coal industry focussod tho attention of tho Govommont 
and tho trade to problems which demanded urgent solution Somo consideration 
began to bo given to tho devising of ways and moans for rottonng prosperity to the 
industry and ensuring its development on sound lines Tho stops ta««?n to bring 
back to tho coal mining industry its lost markots, both mtomal and foreign, achieved 
a measure of buccoss But in regard to the dovolopmont of a sound structure and 
sound mining motho&s and the proper utilisation of tho country’s resources Gov 
ommont’s pokey continuod to be one of latssez faire and tho industry, if anything, 
encouragod Govommont to adopt this attitude Many of the problems of the 
coal industry for which Mr Trehamo Rees and the Coalfiold. ' Committee had sug- 
gested remedial action in 1920 consequently persist to day 

7. Wb como noxt to a short lived ponod of increasing production from 1927 to- 
1930 Many of the lost coal markets had been recaptured and thoro was also am 
appreciable revival of industrial activity Equally, the continuing fall m prices 
mado coal a more attractive proposition as a source ’of industrial powor But soon 
the oconomic depression of 1930 and of the subsequent years aided and abetted 
by tbo fundamental weakness of tho Indian coal industry, oxposod tho industry 
to tho most sorious economic blizzard in its history Thoro was a sudden 
Call in ] reduction in 1931 of noaily 2 million tons Worao was to follow* 
in 1933 outcut was bolow the 1918 figure and approximated to tho bad 
Jf*™ of 1921 ^3\ Pncos foil too and reacted in a cunous though not 
inogical way w bo&tag output to tho point of ovor production Many colhonos 
clowxi down, hut otBf™ J n the struggle for survival, tnod to oopo with tho steadily 
faCmg p ncft} gj ^ h^go scale outputs through "slaughter” exploitation. 
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often of tlio boat quahtj of coal, and, in tho result, found that ovor production 
doprossod pnco3 still furthor stitod, production m this ponod was at its lowo3t 
in 1933 when tho pithoad pneo of Bongal coal am Rs 2 14 0 por ton and of Bihar 
coal Rs 2 15 0 por ton Tho ineroaao in production in tho next throo joins, without 
a co tin tor balancing demand, forced pricos to tho lowest lovol roachod over many 
yean , Bongal coal in 1936 was selling at Rs 2 9 0 per ton and Bihar coal at Rs 2 10 0 
por ton Tho Coal Mining Commutes appouitod by tho Govommont of India, 
towards tho end of 1930 fo" tho purposo of repo-tmg on tho measures noremry for 
securing tho safety of thoso oraployod in tho mines and pro routing tho avoidablo 
waste of coal had porforco to direct its attention a 1 so to tho so no is oreiomic condi- 
tions dosenbod abovo 

8 Tho j oars from 1037 to 1912 foun anothor natural period in tho history . 
of coal production in tins countrj Thoso joans saw a steadily increasing intornal 
demand , and a furthor fillip was givon to tho export trado by tho grant in 1936 
of a special robato in rail freight and po-t to mnsl charg03 Tho oxport trado of 
about 0 2 million tons in 1935 and 1936 ro>o rapidly to 0 77 million tons in 1938 
and 1 22 million tons during 1939 oxclusivo of stupmoats to Burma (approximately 
465,000 tons m 1939) From 1938 onwards special shipmoats wore boing made to 
China, which was facing a critical coal situation with the advance of Japan west- 
wards Tho increase in demand dunng this period producod bottor primal alio 
and, though by 1942 tho pneos (Rs 4 8 0 po“ ton for Bengal coal and Rs 4-0 0 por 
ton for Bihar coal) wore still at tho lsvol of tho 1927 pneos thoy had risoa by nearly 
75% ovor tho Iowo3t lovol of 1936 Tho pnoos montionod fo” 1942 rofor, howovo-, 
only to Govommont purchasos of coal from the industry During the first threa 
war years thore was a considerable mcroaso in industrial activity, likewise thoro 
was somo incroaso in coal production — but thoro was not onough coal to mao, all 
needs Tho inevitable ahortago accentuated to a degros by transport difficulties, 
raised pneos, in many casos, to fantastic hoights for ordinary purchaso-a 

9 Tho yoara 1942 45, but more particularly tho first two years brought about 
a coal famine of unparallolcd proportions There was a suddon stoop drop m 
production amounting to over 4 million tons in 1943 over tho raisings of the previous 
year For this many factors were roiponsibli Tho dopromon years of 1931 to 
1936 had loft behind a legacy of inadoquato plant replacement and renewals wore 
woll nigh impossible after tho outbreak of the war Tho mines thoreforo had to 
work ill equipped Labour found more attractive and more profitable employment 
elsewhere, especially on military works When coal was raisod thore wore not 
enough wagons to carry it to tho consumes and tho congestion at collio les re acted 
on output Pneos naturally # rocketed eky high in those conditions As this 
happonod at a time when war production mado tho utmost poisiblo calls on coal, 
two things became essential Firstly, evorj offort had to bo made to arrest the 
doebno in raisings and to boo t production Socondly control over pnoos bo-ame 
equal!} , if not more, nocessar} But it was only in tho middle of 1944 that any 
positive stops m thoso directions wore taken Thereafter a strict control over 
pnco3, though not ungenerous to tho collieries was unpored In the field of pro 
duction apocial stops wore taken to recruit labour for tho coalfields to imoort 
machinor} through Government channels or on Govo-nmont account and collieries 
were offered substantial financial in lueomonts m tho shapo of bonusos on production 
and concessions in regard to Excess Profits Tax etc That tho action taken suc- 
ceeded to a degree n shown b} tho fact that rai mgs in 1945 were noarl} 3 million 
tons over thoso of 1944 This }oar is ale remarkable xn that tho B har ficli reached 
tho highwator mark of its production at the figure of 16 59 milli on tons But it 
is probabl} true that this largo output was achieved by tho oponmg of many small 
mines producing mfonor grades of coal Cunoush enough tho Bengal fiold produced 
in tills soar much loss coal than in ans sear bo tween 1933 and 1942 

10 As a coror r V " “ .awards 

we attach anothor ' - « : - . > ■ vanon’ 

Provinces and S ■ t » ‘ ' ■ ■ ■* ■ al JC his 

tan coals liavo throughout boon pncoi high but this is more duo to tho diffimltiei 
and tho cost of working than to their commercial value It should also bo borne 
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in mind that because of their geographical situation, those mines enjoy a price 
advantage over Bengal and Bihar cools in certain areas. Wo reproduce below a 
graph showing the fluctuations in prices and production since 1920 


THE FLUCTUATION . IN PRICES AND PRODUCTION OF* COAL FROM 1920-45 
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Sizes Of The Units Of Production. 

, 11. Wo ha vo dealt with raisings so far from tho po nt of view of total Indian 

producticn but it is c quail} interesting, end in some reapocts moro instructive, 
to consider tho sizes of tho units of production For this purpose, we attach as 
Appendix VII a statement showing for the 3 cars 1920 to 1942 tho total number of 
collie 10 s that wero working m tho country and tho number and the raisings of 
collieries classified according to output Save for tho jeara following tho first 
world war, the total number of collieries working follows a normal pattirr ; during 
a period of depression, as for example from 1931-36, there i 3 a reduction in tho total 
number of enterprises but a return of the industry to more proiperoua conditions . 
is accompanied b} an mcreaso m the number of working collieries The surprising 
thing is that tho numbor of concerns continued to be high during the bad } oars of 
1920 2G. Tho widest fluctuation is generally in tho numbor of collieries producing 
up to 5,000 teas per annum, though there are mmor variations m regard to larger 
mines also , but apart fiom one tendency to which wo Bhall refer later, these varia- 
tions are not of very great consequence Tho opening up of small collieries during 
periods of prosperity and their closure during had tunes Loth have a most dele- 
terious effect on tho proper exploitation of the country's resources Tho^e col- 
lieries are generally ill equipped and their object is to secure tho easiest coal Tho 
result, not infrequenti} , is that tho coal bearing areas bocome pock-marked with 
small shallow workings which may lead to unsound do\ elopment in the neighbour- 
hood and may, as has happened in tho Jharia field, bo the causo of disastrous 
fires. • 

rT ’ v «- * -■* , * *• -h ™“do above, is the continued growth m 

than 50,000 tons of coal per annum 
• • ■ ^ ■ __ ’ ‘ smeo 1034 and ib, to some extent 

■ ** ■ . ‘ 1 ' r - * ~ * ‘ that were 

! : ■ ■ I 25% Of tho 
< . . • • ■ 1 the total 

output of this group was in tho neighbourood of 80% of the Indian production 
This by itself is not an enwelcomo trend and we shall have more to say about it 
elsowhcie m our report Incidental^ , we think it will be of interest if we state tho 
position m this matter in the United States of Amonca in 1944 — 

Number of roineo producing more than 500,000 ton* per annum 3 lO 

Do between 200,000 and 500 000 ton* per annum 3 18 

Do „ 100,000 „ 200 000 „ „ . 650 

Do „ 50 000 „ 100 000 „ „ 540 

* Do , 10,000 „ 50,000 , „ 1,770 

Do less than 10,000 tons per annum 3,225* 

Total . 8,928 

Coal Consumption Trends. 1 


in tho statement The value of tho statement is not, however, materiall} unpaired 

b} tho ab ence of this information except perhaps, from 1932 onwards, as ji theso 

years there was a stead} l * ■ * ; «."T 0 

it was more thr n double th ■ : ■ .■ 1( 

of suppl} and demand is, < 1 ' 1 ■ ; 

this period, but eomo interesting ccnelojens can nevertheless le drawn During 

tho 3 cars 1922-24 there is clear evidence of overproduction m the Bihar Cells; 

this was a period of a largo increase in the number of collier ei operating and of 

small collieries, n particular There is, aga n, evidence of ove -prcducticn from 

1930 to 193G but the reasons lor this are different Apart from th© vicious circlo 

oflow telling prices, lower raising —* : — * ■* — 3 -* — - 

tho demrnd on tho Jharia field w ■ ■ 1 

drehnlng, could not adjust it .elf f ■ ■ 1 

has not, from the nature of things, that degree of elasticity. In the 
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balanced production the Bengal field lias had a more satisfactory history, but the 
field is ‘■ervod bj somewhat better transport facilities and his a more assured market 
for ita coal as it constitutes the main source of supply for export and bunko” ro 
quirements Tho development of the Central Provinces fields as a source of supply 
of some con cqucnce has also not been characterised during its courso by onv period 
of over production 

13 Tho bulk of the coal despatched his gone to a few principal consumers and 
we attach, as Appendix IX, a statement of coat dsspatched during the years 1020 
to 1915 on account of tho railways, the iron and stool works bunkers exports, 
'cotton textile nulls, Vicks and tiles including potteries and cement, and as soft coko 
fo“ domestic purposes , wo shall deal with the penod from 1943 in tho next chapter 
Much of this information has been gleaned from “Indian Coal Statistics” but other 
sources relied upon have been indicated who e necessary Wo should mention 
that the consumption of iron and steel works for tho joars 1920 to 1935 is an esti 
mate as also tho figures m respect of cement from 1920 to 1912 Having regard 
to the dubious nature of the statistics hitherto maintained for the coal industry 
in India we must sound a note of caution as regards some of tho figures mcludod 
in tho statement But tho following broad conclusions can bo drawn from a study 
of tins statement — 

{») Tho consumption of the railways has steadily increased over the period 
and at the close was nearly 50% over that m 1920 
{«») On the industrial side, there has been a considerable increase m tho con 
sumption of coal by tho iron jind steel, cotton textiles and cement 
industries 

{tit) Bunker requirements are on tho downward grade, perhaps m conse 
quence of the increasing use of oil fired ships 
(iv) Tho export trado has fluctuated though an upward trend was noticeable 
in the immediate pre war joars 

(t>) Considering the size of tho country on! tho necessity of avoiding wasteful 
use of other fuels, soft coke as a source of domestio fuel has made 
only slight headway 


14 In our stud} of consumption trends wo havo been greatly handicapped by 
the absence of information regarding tbo classes of coal that havo been used by the 
venous consumers But it is reasonable to assume that during cortain periods at 
least as for example, in the years from 1931, consumers increasingly sought and 
got the bettor classes of coal This was a period of intensive exploitation of the 
better coals which tho Coal Mining Committee, 1937, attributed to the relatively 
more profitable prices of superior coals It should not bo forgotten that the raising 
cojts of the be^t coal anl of inferior coals unler comparablo working conditions, are 
practically tho same In In ha little thought had boon given to the proper utili- 
sation of coal resources, and looking at those years of ove production of tho higher 
grides of coal it maj be said that we used our wasting assets in an unscientific 
manner Lack of information about the breakdown of tho classes of coal consumed 
by various users also renders impossible a closer correlation between tho prices 
of coal and the dr ~ ~~ ' * ’ rr u ‘ ifer what must 

havo happened j prices of coal 

in India have bee ■ in the early 

thirties, prices fell tc *■ 1 — 1 — ’ *"• n <- r — 1 together 

with tho increased p a demand 

worn consumers for ‘ were pro 

duoed at all m appreciable quantity . the markets for them must havo been very 
restricted n 3 ' 


Conclusions And Recommendations 

W ^h° history of coal prediction in the last 25 jears falls into five periods, 
of of i° ° f , ich mdustrj has been assailed by severe depro sion Periods 
*2*2*"? were also periods in which there was considerable over production 
^-kaslatel} been a continued growth in the number oflargcr collieries 
tJ 1 ^ 4 , ™ tho coal is consumed by a few principal consumers, but the 
statistics prevents a study of consumption by classes of coal 
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* CHAPTER IV 

ESTIMATE OF FUTURE REQUIREMENTS. 
tJoal Consumption 1943 to 1946, 

Boforo wo attempt an ostunato of our futuro requirements of coal it will bo 
useful to analyse recont consumption Of this, detailed and accurate information 
as available, as the imposition of control on the distribution of coal since tlio closing 
months of 1943 necessitated its collection Details of despatches generally, and 
to certain important consumer*, for the period up to 1942 havo boon given in Apj cr 
■dix IX , but during poaco time and even during the first four years of the war, the 
statistics, compiled were not very accurate 

As wo shall show olsowuero the control over distribution initiated in March, 
1942, first took the form of a regulation of wagon allotments to collieries, but in 
1943 the coal position throughout tho country had become so serious that control 
-appeared inevitable not only over the allotment of wagons to collieries but also over 
tthe allocation of coal to consumers In October, 1943 tho Government of India, 
therefore, decided to introduce a coal rationing scheme and targots were fixed for the 
requirements of about Cl classes of consumers in tho country These targets were 

/ill 1 ’ r i 


wuu-1 huibu iiiU auouii.ua Ua iOm> Vo 

In tons 

-E« 

month 


A ' Class 

1 Bunkers . . . 110 000 

2 Exports . 101 688 

* B * Class 

1 Nmo Government Railways and Light Railways 836 825 

2 Inland Steamer Companies 64 000 

* C * Class 

1 Municipalities and Water Works 11 000 

2 Engineering & Manufacturing Works 820 

3 Electric Supply Col & Electrical concerns 101 <20 

4 Gas Companies 10 000 

D • Class 

1 Iron A Steel \\ orks 247 O00 

2 Refractories & Potteries 10 500 

3 Copper Corporations 3 500 

E * Class 

1 Ordnance Factories jj QOO 

2 Defence, A nation. Road building P W D District Boards . 60 000 

*3 Opium Factories ..... 250 

4 Government requirements (from IT S collieries) j 700 

* F * Class 

1 Cement Factories . . 70 000 

* G * Class * 


Woollen Mills 


6 000 





’ H ' Class 


1 Cotton Mills 155,000 

2 G inrun g & Pressing Factories {for 7 months only) ..... 16,000 

3 Engineering Works & Manufacturing 'TC orka ...... 16,000 

4 Foundry Works 500 

5 Gas Companies . ...... 20 

6 Hospitals . . . ....'. 50 

7 Rubber Works ..... . 2.000 

8 Fire Extinguishers . ... 60 

9 Paper Mills . ..... . 30,000 

10. Indigo concerns ... . 100 

11 Tobacco Manufacturing . ... . 1,960 

12 Lime Stone Works . ... 2,412 

13 Enamel Works , . . 800 

14 Mica Concerns . ... . 1,300 

15 Match Factories .... . 250 

16 Foodstuffs .... *7,000 

17 Leather Works . 1,900 

18 GlaesWorks ... . 6,000 

19 Oil Mills . . 3,000 

20 lee Factories ...... 1,500 

21 Chemicals .... 11,500 

22 Soap Works .... 600 

23 Distilleries . . . 3,200 

24 Dairies . .... 200 

25 Miscellaneous concerns . 5,656 

26 Jails .... 90 

27 Sugar (September to April) ... . 10,000 

28 Universities Colleges and Government Technical Institutes ... 760 

29 Jute Mills 56,940 

30 ReroUmg Mills 6,860 

31 Tobacco curing firms (October to April) ....... 7,200 

32 Mysore Govt retail requirements (from H 6. Collieries ) • • • • 190 

33 Miscellaneous {from H S 50 

• I * Clss«. 

1 Steamer Services (Inland) 6,500 

* Tramway Companies .......... 69 


1 Domestic and small industries with less than one wagon requirement per month ") 

2 Small industries requiring more than one wagon per month . . 1 

3. Rice Mills „ 

4 Brickfields 


. ^-100,W 


* K • Class 

1 Coke Ovens ...«•»••••» 14,000 

1 L ’ Class 

1. Firms recommended by the Chief Mining Engineer, Railway Beard , . 60 

‘ M ’ Class 

1* Tea Industry 14,000 
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1, Brick manufacture for eml requirement a 

(а) Bengal . • 

(б) Umted.ProvmeeB .... 

(e) Bihar ....... 

Casual sanctions for various concerns under all classes 
Total requirement a of industries . . . • 

Grand Total of rationing suggested . . . < 


6,000 * 
. 1,000 

400 

. 0,310 

. 1,023,167 

. 2,137,0001 


The rationing schemo was to cover tho output of all coalfields other than those* 
of Assam, tho Punjab, Baluchistan, Smd and Kashmir Tho output of these fields 
was comparatively small and though a measuro of control was exorcised Over it, 
distribution was kept out of tho main rationing schemo But tho targets fixed in 
October, 1943, could not bo implemented maudj because of tho serious fall in coal 
output in the country from November, 1943 In$toad, from then onwards, a system, 
of monthly allocations to the various classes of consumers had to bo introduced , 
the allocations for each month were to be basod on tho estimated stock position of 
each industry and tho possible fluctuations in requirements Substantially tho 
Bamo bj stem is still in forco Although there have been complaints, tho system, on 
the whole seems to have worked fairly successfully Thcro has, however, always 
b»on a lag between tho quota fixed in a month and the actual despatches, tho reason 
being coal or wagon shortages or both and other transport difficulties owing to war 
conditions 


2 In the table below which refers to the period November 1043 — Apnl 1946,, 
we give tho total allotments and despatches made in a year and tho annual des- 


patches to certain principal consumers 


Total allocations 
Total despatches 
Despatches for — 

Bunkers & Exports 

Railwaj s 
Electricity Cos 

Iron & Steel (primary producers) 

Defence Serv ices 

Cement 

Cotton Mills 

Jute Mills 

Taper Mills .... 
Engineering Works and Foundries 
Coke Otctu . 

Gas Companies , , 


(m million tons) 


1943 

1944 

1946 

1040 

(Novr 

and 

Deer 

only) 



(January 

to 

Apnl 

only) 

3 87 

24 98 

26 48 

9 81 

3 18 

22 91 

26 16 

8 06- 

14 

I 41 
(6 2) 

1 34 
(6 3) 

58 

1 38 

9 86 
(43 0) 

10 64 
(41 9) 

3 73 

14 

1 32 
(6 8) 

1 68 
(6 3) 

64 

43 

2 64 
(11 60) 

2 85 
(11 3) 

1 06- 

t7 

76 
(3 3) 

65 

(2 2) 

06- . 

14 

74 

(3 2) 

89 
(3 6) 

28 

56 

1 6 
(7 0) 

2 01 
(8 0) 

71 

09 

46 

(2 0) 

60 

(2 0) 

20- 

04 

36 

«•«) 

•42 
<1 7) 

!fr 

04 

29 

(1 *) 

-28 
(1 1) 

06 

02 

19 
( 6) 

•28 
(1 1> 

•0 > 

•02 

14 

•14 

< 

04 



■provincial quotas (domestic coal, minor industrial 
, requirements etc., etc.) .... 


18)3 

(Norr. 

and 

Deer. 

only). 


.10 


(in million tons) 

1944 7945 1946 

(January 

. ’ to 

April 
only). 


.91 1*20 .37 

(4.0) (*.8) 


1.46 

(6.4) 


1.70 

( 6 . 8 ) 


— Figures in brackets represent percentages of total despatches during completed 


In April 1944, when it was thought that coal rai3ing3 had improved, an attempt 
"tvas made to restore the original idea of a rationed plan and to fix revised targets for 
xan ® U3 consumers. Bat for reasons similar to those already mentioned, the idea 
coma not be implemented 3nd Government had to continue to work to a system of 
monthly allocations. The revised targets proposed for different consumers for April 
*■0 September are given below and may be compared with the earlier targets. 


Hunkering and Export 


* A * Class. 


‘ B * C. lass. 

Railways 

Indian Steamer Co , 

Rort Trust .... 


* C * Class. 

■Municipality 4 W*tf Works . 

El '(•trip Supply Co. . 

•Cas Companies 


• D ■ Class. 


Iron & Steel Works . 

Refractories 4 Potteries 

•Copper Corporations ..... 

* E * Class. 


Or.lnj.nc' Factories 

.Defence, Aviation, Road Building, p. W. D. and District Boards . 
Opium Factory ... 

Oovemment R'-qmrern'-nU (f ram H. g. Colliery) 


•Oment FvtmV’ 

\ 


• F * Class. 


• G * Class. 



155,000 


910.440 

35.000 

25.000 


11,000 

124.178 

12,000 


£47.000 

13.800 

3,500 


20.000 
S 8,000 
250 
1.700 


73,000 


*" Mill* . 


o.ooo . 
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* II ‘ Class 

Tons p-r 


Month. 

Cotton Mills . , 

165 OOO 

Ginning & Pressing ..... . 

(Seasonal)! 

Eng neenng Manufacturing and Foundry orka 

32 700 

Hospitals 

80 

Rubber M orka 

4 000 

Fire Extmguul <rs 

CO 

Paper Mills 

75 000 

Ind go concerns 

00 

Limestone Works 

2 412 

Enamel W orka 

I 500 

Mica Concerns . 

2 300 

Match Factor es 

250- 

Foodstuff a m 

12 000 

Leather \V orks 

1 000 

Glass Works 

8 OOO 

0 1 21 ills 

4 320 

Ice Factories 

2 BOO 

Chemicals 

11 600 

Soap Works 

000 

0 st llerica .... • 

5 v00 

Dames 

200 

Miso 11 an eo ua concerns and oasual sanations 

7,658 

Jails 

90 

Sugar 

(Seasonal)- 

Universities Colleges and Government Technical Institutions 

760 

Jute Mills • • * 

56 040 

Ko roll ng m 11s 

5 000- 

Tobacco Manufacturing and Curing • 

4 000 

B tumen Hess an 

10C 

Mysore Govt requ rementa (from H S Coll cry) 

M scellaneous (from H S Colliery) 

(Seasonal) 


I Class 


Steamer Services g 800- 

Tramway* 80 

* J * Class 

rrovmc al Schema 100 ooo- 

• K * Class 

Coke Ovens 14 000- 


Jf Class 


Tea Industry 


14 OOO 


• N * Class 

finch manufacturing for einl requ rements (Season* 

3 As alrendv stated the despatches given abore are ex elusive of tbr*n frr 
certain Gelds and to this extent the figures incompletely represent the coosurn 
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of the country during the period For the fields not included in the monthly alloca 
tions (excluding Kashmir which can be ignored), the following figures of total 
annual despatches are available 

Province 1944 1945 19<0 



(in tons) 

(in tons) 

(in tons) 


(Jany to 




April) 

Assam • • • • > 

. . 278 899 

285 080 

115 303 

Baluchistan . . . » 

. . 74 465 

117 127 

91 776 

Punjab . » • • • 

. 166 159 

155 157 

82 1 22 

S nd » • • • • 

. 0 236 

11,043 

5 020 


526 700 

£63 413 

294 2S7 


A proportion of these despatches has gone for domestic requirements and the 
■consumption of brick fields The needs of local industry have also been partly met, 
for example, in the Punjab about 76 000 tons annually were supplied to local cement 
factories and m Assam a large quantity was also taken by the rut ways 

4 If the despatches from the above fields are added to the other despatches, the 
following position emerges — - 


Year Total 

(nil India) 
despatches 
(million tuna) 

19(1 23 44 

1945 25 73 

1910 (first four months) 9 25 


6 It has always been realised that the inadequate supply of coal to industry 
in war time seriously affected industrial output even though the country was on the 
basis of all out war production mention need be made here only of the drop m the 
output of iron and steel works and of the appreciable loss m the output of cotton 
textile mills due to coal shortage It would be wrong therefore to take the figures 
given above a9 representing optimum requirements Had there been plenty of coal 
i 1 1 r 1 *“ * ’ nd tran3 

an needs, 

6 In order to obtam some idea of the classes of coal despatched to the principal 
consumers we requested them to furnish to us a break down by grades of the coal 
received by tho railways iron A steel works, electricity companies cement works 
and cotton textile mills during each of the years 1943 to 1946 No useful mforma 
tion has been received in respect of the railways and none at all for electricity com 
names further tho details for cotton textile mills cover only a period of 9 months 
from Juno 1944 to February, 1946 What we have gathered is howover, given 
below 

Despatches Of Coal To Certain Industries By Grades (tons) 


• Year 

1 

S looted 

2 

Grade I Grade II 

3 4 

Grade III 
A AB 

5 

Ungraded Total 

6 7 



Trim A fitee* WVrk* 



1013 

2 "85 10„ 

£61103 JOS 084 

24 *53 



y 2 040 653 

360 397 145 643 

13 958 



\ 2 '•09 on 

23“’ 002 81 150 

22 761 

2 633 837 


\ Cotton Text VsMlh 



1041. -15 (0 month* JuneV 




February ) , 

. 163 300 

139 962 83 262 

£4 853 

8 "3 02** 1 269 399 


JnrlurlX-4 216 GSO mixed frrn lep mu) 171 lonl mlral 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

8 

6 



Cement Works 





202 29S 

583 



322 320 

525 201 



263 

4 507 

4 823 

402 966 

713 460 

1945 

429 276 

9 225 

21 711 

3 COO 

448 895 

912 707 


Notes 

(а) For the sake of uniformity oil coal clisse 1 as Sol Mitcd Grade by the Coal Grading Board 
and smco 1044 as Selected A & B under tho Coll cry Control Order 1044 lias been shown os Select 
ed Grade 

(б) As regards the Cement fguree, 

(t) tho^e for 1913 do not include details in respect of tho Sone Valley Portland Cement 

Co four of the five Dalmia Works the Knlyanpur Cement 1\ orks Andhra 
Cement Co and the Bhadravati Iron A Ste J Works 

(u) those for 1944 do not include details in respect of tho Sono \ alley Portland Cement 

Co the Knlyanpur Cement Works Andhra Cement Co and tho Bhadravati Iron & 
Steel Works, 

(»ti) those for 1945 include details m respect of tho Sono Valley Portland Cement Co 
for February to December only an 1 detail; of Andhra Cement Co the Knly anpur 
Cement V orks and the Bhadravati Iron A Steel Works aro not included and 
(iti) detail; of despatches from Assam Punjab Sind etc are included 
(e) Ungraded includes Coal not graded nnd coal the grades of which 1 ave not been 
indicated in the replies received 

7 Certain additional information of value in rospoct of iron and steol works is 
given below 

Tata Iron & Stool Co 

The details furnished show receipts of Jharia Soloctod Grado coal separately and 
on the assumption that this is all coking coal (but not all tho cokmg coal sont to the 
Company) wo got tho following ro3ult — 

Total coal SnI cted 
received Grade 

(coking) 


1943 . 2 020 361 1 181 093 

1044 1 71" 7°8 1134 140 

1015 1 770 324 1 367 399 

Indian Iron & Steol Co 


This Company have given a detailed break down of their receipts of cokmg and 
non coking coal as bolow — 


\rnr 

Coking coal (in tons) 

Non coking coni (in 
tons) 

Selected 

Grade I 

Crnds II 

Grade II 

Total ( n 

19(3 

864 5t“ 

6 199 

3 603 

81 797 

955 no 

1911 

654 9G0 

-5 12S 

53 6'2 

5C94S 

840 708 

1045 

6 S3 359 

104 SOS 

15 836 

53 917 

857 9"0 


S Tho conclusions that can be drawn from tho foregoing statistics read with 
the details given in paragraphs 1 and 2, are-— 


(0 An exact comparison u obviously not possible between the “ 

despatch** t the detail; of receipt; shown here 
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Three points should ho explained about theso details — 

(а) Tho despatches in a month nro not necessarih all from the earns month’s 

output , previous stocks are also drown upon This* is why tho des 
patches of Selected A coking coal exceed tho output 

(б) Ungraded coal is not all inferior to Grade III A & B it is coal that has not 

been graded under the Colliers Control Order, 1944, and may include 
certain proportions of high grade coals both coking and non coking 
(c) Though tho figures refer onlj to one month thoj may roasonabl} bo taken 
to ho an indication of distribution trends in war time 
10 So far ns distribution is concerned and tal mg Selected A & B and Grade I 
as comprising high grade coal the following conclusions can bo drawn from the 
above tables , the figures in brackets denote the proportion of despatches of certain 
classes of coal to the total despatches to a consumer — 

(a) Th< - ” 


graded despatches of 172 940 (non coking) are taken into account 
(ft) Of tho totil despatches to iron & steel works (primary producers) 175,419 
tons (78 8 per cent ) were of good coking coal and 41,415(180 per cent ) 
of high grade non coking coal It must not of course bo assumed 
that oil tho requirements of primary producers aro of col mg coal 
Tho break down (bj percentages) given to us by the Indian iron & 
Steel Companj of their average coal requirements for 1940 to 1950,. 
working to full capacity , is as follows — 

Coking coal 01 08 per cent 

■Non coking coal 8 92 per cent 

As against this, their actual receipts for 1943 to 1945 appear, from 
para 7 to havo been as follows — 




1943 

1044 

1945 

Coking coal 


01 41° 0 

03 22% 

93 71% 

Non coking coa] 


8 69% 

6 78% 

6 "9% 

1 




been 
■ e and 

Year 


Selcctc 1 

O ratio 

Gra lo I 

Total 

19-13 


00 68 

62 

91 IQ 

1044 


77 88 

S 9" 

sc so 

iois 


'9 CO 

12 24 

91 64 


(c) 31 7o3 tons of good col mg coal went for bunl ors and exports out of a 

total of 302 33 4 tons 

(d) For allot! or consumers a minimum of J ''l 834 tons (17 7 percent ) of good 

coking coal nnl a minimum of 328 f 31 tons (37 3 percent) — the 
quantity may 1 o much larger — of good non col mg coal were des 
patched Undor tbi3 head would bo included tho coal despatches to 

\ 
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coho -ovens which require good coking coal, but the total for December, 
104 r v, could not ha\c been more than 35,000 tons We are not aware 
that there are other consumers who essentially require good coking coal 
Our conclusions and recommendations following from the foregoing, will bo 
given in later chapters on tlio regulation of use and conscn ation 

Estimate ol Future Requirements. 

11 With the end of tho war, it became possible early to estimate the country’s 
immediate future requirements of coal on a peace time basis Aftor a caroful study 
of war*timo consumption and existing industrial capacity, the following estimate 
of requirements for 1940 and 1947, to be mot from coalfields othor than those in 
Assam Punjab, Baluchistan Sind and Kashmir, was prepared by the office of the 
Coal Commissioner — 

(Tons) 

Bunker and Expert 
Rail vays 

Essential steamer services 
Ports 

'Municipalities an 1 water works . 

Electric supply * • 

Gas Company > • 

Steel \\ ork« (Primary producers) 

Potteries 
Refractories 
Copper Corporation 
Ordnance Factonos 
Defence 
Cement 
1\ oollon Mills 
Cotton Mills 

Ginning A, Pressing (seasonal) 

Jute Mills 

Engineering works and foundries 
Paper Mills 

Tobacco Curing (seasonal) 

Glass factories 
Chemical Industry 
Sugar Mills (seasonal) 

Tea Gardens (seasonal) 

Re roll ng Mills 

Pro' incial miscellaneous requirements (including domestic coal and coke) 

Coke ovens * 

Brick burning (seasonal) 

M «cell ineous 


32 231 000 


2 400 000 
10 800 000 

480 000 
180 000 
180 000 
2 100 000 
180 000 

3 300 000 
240 000 
180 000 

60 000 
84 000 
300 000 
1 200 000 
1*0 000 
2 400 000 
200 000 
600 000 
COO ooo 
480 000 
120 000 
300 000 
300 000 
100 000 
110 000 
180 000 
2 400 0O0 
600 000 
1 200 000 
"20 000 


In putting forward tho above estimates we are not suggesting that it is possible 
to meet requirements immediateh On the eontran tho indications are all to the 
effict that if no careful planning is done anl the coal mlustrv an! th« transport 
si idem are not properl \ organised, the rail was •> will not be able for mam viars to 
transjmrt sen much moro coal than thea have done m the last sear or two nor is 
1 reduction likely to Teach the level which will make despatches of tins order no*«ible 
But tl e estimate-, do probath represent, subject to certain variations the quantities 
of coal which are al present required bv existing mlustne* and ether eon ume ra in 
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jte country. The estimate can, therefore, he used as a basis for planning both 
- 3 4 _ *■ — a ~ * * 1 — long-term coal 


■ ' mth tho duty 

This wo would 

in any case have undertaken, because tn such estimates alone can an intelligent plan 
for the development of the country’s resources be baEed. Indian industry suffered 
during tho war due to coal shortages and, as ve have emphasised before, large scale 
plans for industrialisation can be implemented only if adequate supplies of coal are 
available * 

Before we embarked on this examination, we decided that any estimate of coal 
requirements for a period be} ond the next ten 3 ears must necessarily be unreal 
Even for tho restricted period tho estimates, however carefullj prepared on tho basis 
of available information, have, from the nature of things, an element of uncertainty 
on ~ 1 — *. r 1 -i - ■* ’ when a country has to 

Tho position is rendered 
« 1 . which rehabilitation and 

reconstruction are bemg planned m tho countries ravaged bj w ar On the other hand, 
however, the country is more alive now than ever before to tho need for ‘development 
m the industrial and other fields a? the sole means of improving tho economic condi- 


for India to embark on extensive industrialisation 

As is well known, tho Government of India set up some time ago a number 
of panels compo od of non officials and officials to draw up detailed plans for the 


2 Cotton Textiles 

3 Sugar, Alcohol ond food Yea=t 

4 Non ferrous Metals 
C Hea>3 Chemicals 

C Electro chemicals 

7 Hosiery 

8 Raven and Artificial Silk 
0 Glas, 

10 Pvper Pulp etc 

11 Reidv male clotbin ' 

’ ’ r '" T> 2,3 and 


Commissioner and from one or two consumer Associations 

14 All material made available to us has be*n studied and 
oiamed below. 

Iron and Steel Industry 

For finished steel, the present production capacity (including that of Govern 
n - t -» ~ ’ ann f,nn A - - vr, and this is likely to be 

it of tho Steol Corporation 

basis of post-war plans 

. it seems likely that tho 

country can absorb another ! to 1 £ million tons of steel j er annum from tho noxt 


■ hat these 
’tho more 
mforma- 
e Textilo 

tho result is sum- 
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few j ears The target for future production mn} , therefore, be placed at 2 J million 
to 3 millioi tons fimshod steel per annum. Tho Panel thought that thb existing 
companies would probabl} increase their capacity by \ million tons per annum 
(including the additional 200,000 tons from tho Stool Corpontion of Bongtl)m tho 
next fivo years aid on that basis recommerdcd tho installat on of ono new 
unit producing $ million tons initially and capable of being oxpanded to a 
production of 1 million tons later 

Wo have been informed b\ the two principal iron and steel companies that thoir 
consumption of good quality coal on the basis of present production capacity is as 


follows — 

Coking 

Json coking 

Tata Iron & Steel Co 

1 8 million tons 

0 5 million tons per 


per annum 

annum (Iso figure has 
been git en by the Com- 
pany but tlm is an 
estimate based on pre- 



vious consumption) 

Indian Iron & Steel Co 

1 13 million tons 

0 12 million tons per 


per annum 

annum 


Tho coal consumption of the Mysore Iron & Steel Works is negligible and no 
details are available of such consumption in Government Ordnance factories Confin 


production of $ million tons of finished steel is not libel} to require an} additional out 
put of pig iron, of w Inch there is already sufficient surplus production in the country 
It is unlikcl} therefore that coking coal requirements will go up merel} because of 
tho increased steel output in the present works But the Indian Iron and Steel Co 
have stated that from 10lt> onwards the} will need 77 million tons more o r coking 
coal apparenth for their new enlirged coke o\en batteries On the whole wo 
think that for the fit e } t ir period from 1948 the additional demand for coking coal 
should not < viced S million tons The new steel works ] ro posed is estimated to 
take fwo Mars for installation and a further two }ears to come into full operation 
The blast furnacis should, it is stated bo designed for a pig iron output of about 
720 000 tons ]>er annum requiring nearl} I million ton of coking coal We are 
awaro that the Iron and Stiel Tincl have assumed that 1 70 tons of coal are required 
for the manufacture of I ton of pig iron but this wc tlunk, is an ot crest imate na 
wall npjiear from the following — 

Accordng to the written etidencc of the Tata Iron A. ^tcel Co 
(•) 3,380 lbs of coal make 2,240 lbs of coke and 

(ii) 1 <100 lbs of goed qualita coke are needed for the manufacture of I ton 
of pig iron 

The qunntit\ of coal ntoded for the manufacture of 1 ton of pig iron thus comes to 
3,003 lbs approx imatch 

It is undirstocd that I 1 tons of the mixtun mu>t be (barged into the melting 
furnaces to product I ton o f steel and that practice in India is generallt that in the 
trust un. pig iron and wrap art \> ed in the proport on of 3 1 tin ] roportionis stated 
to lie 3 2 or t % en 1 1 in certain other countries 

The quant it \ of pig iron needed mr tho manuiactureof 1 ton of ated i*. therefore, 
— if I ton (apj mximxtth ) 

Huiet 3 003 lbs tr ju t ot«r 1 31 t<ii' o f c<m 1 an misled i< r tin nnnu r i(tun« 
of 1 t< n <> f l>tCX 1 

The n quin nu lit t> 1 7 > ton-. gitcn b\ tit Panel a ppm lit It j motxxis on the 
nt-umjti n tl itno> ripi-«l«r edintotli mi’tnrMun ix>* with tit 1 1 . m n this 
\tt un 1 r*tan 1 is tut in max rdanrt witli j racti x 

On our In i* tit cokinj aul rvqum mints mm P'04 onward' wall I* 4 73 
(2 ^3~ 1) tuilli n tons Then wall l>e a further deman 1 if an 1 wl en tl e new 
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unit is expanded to a capacity of 1 million tons of finished steel , but this need not be 
considered for the present With the increased production of pig iron and steel the 
demand from the works for non colon" coal is certain to rise On a pro rata basis 
and talon" into consideration the fact that in some cases pow er mar be drama from 
outside «ources this increase might be about 5 mill ion tons per annum from 19o2 
onwards making a total of 1 12 million tons 

The total coal requirements from 1954 onwards would thus be about 5 So million 
tons , but it is necessary to emphasise that some of the increase mar be effective from 
earlier rears 


Railways 

Despatches of coal to railways m 1945 were over 10*5 milli on tons and the Rad 
way Board hare mentioned the following factors as hhelr to vary their future require- 
ments 

(а) 1 oOO miles of new lines are propo ed to be constructed from 1947-48 at the 
rate of oOO miles per j ear This programme will add 130 000 tons of coal ea^h year 
to the railcars present requirements the increase from 1052 53 will thus be 650 000 
tons per annum 

(б) On the basis of present industrial capacity and other activities the Railway 
Board expect that goods traffic from 1947 48 will be about 20% above the pre war 
level and from 19o2 o3 10% onlv above the pre war level the reasons for thu an 
ticipated regression are not known to u 3 The coal requirements for goods traffic 
will thus be higher to that exent over pre war consumption Goods traffic in war 
time was of course verj much higher than in the pre war Years the average net ton 
mile for the war period being about 21 6% over the figure for 193S 39 In view of 
the con. iderable plans for industrial and other development m the countrv we 
think that for the next tew years goods traffic will remain at the war time level and 
that eventualh it will surpass the peak level of 1942-43 

(r) The coal requirements of the rail wavs trill be reduced m consequence of elec 
tnfication «cheraes that mav be implemented The question of electrifying about 
1 3o0 miles of track is now under consideration and if all the schemes are implemented, 
nearlv jOO 000 tons of coal per annum are likelv to be saved on the basis of present 
consumption 

(d) Furnace oil has replaced coal over certain sections of the railway.*, and its 
use mat bo extended in favourable situated areas Tbe po sible reduction w coal 
consumption on this account cannot be estima ed at present but it is unhkeh to be 
very large 

Two factor, which have not been mentioned above are the extent of the pas en"er 
traffic in future and the quality of the coal that the railwavs ma\ be required to 
bum On the first point are feel certain that more trains will undoubtedly- be neces 
sar\ to coj>o with the increasing demand from tbe travelling public 4s regards the 
second matter it may become necessary for the railwavs to use medium quality coals 
for it rtnui sen ices in the interests of planned utilisation the effect of this too 
will be to increase the total coal demand of the railwavs 

out II million 
* there may be 
xpcct tl at bv 
r anrnni In 
for railwavs 

CO mllion tons 
8 0 j million tons 
8 2S million, tons 
8 45 million tons. 


for tl inmif Iiatd j re war uin yytre a** follow 
103C 
103- 
1033 
1033 



• Cotton Toxtilo Industry 

. Present production capacity is 4,800 million j ards per annum from 10 274 million 
spindles working Of tlicso, however, onlj 0 5 million spindles are on power gene- 
rated directlj from coal, the others being on electricity It is planned to increase 
the production of cotton cloth by 1,700 million jards per annum requiring an addi 
tional 2 8 million spindles Of these, 0 7 million spindles will, it maj he assumed, 
work on electricity, leaving 2 1 million spindles to bo motivated bj coal 

Optimum coal rcuqirements at present for 6 0 million spindles aro 2 10 million 
tons per annum and the additional demand for coal when 2 1 million more spindles 
are working will be 0 72 million tons per annum This makes a total of 2 88 million 
tons of coal for cotton textile mills 

Associated with the cotton textile industry are starch factories and cotton gin- 
ning and pressing factories With expansion in the production of cloth, there is 
certain to be an increase of activity in both these directions and tho Textile Cornmis. 
sioner has furnished to us the following figures of coil requirements — 



Present coal 

Estimated future 


consumption 

coal consumption 


(tons) 

(tons) 

Starch factories 

19,200 por annum 

24,000 per annum 

Cotton ginning and pressing factories 

ICO 000 per annum 

250,000 per annum 


The total coal requirements of the cotton textile industrj and associated indus * 
tries is, therefore, likely to he 3 154 million tons per year, t e , an increase of 0 815 
million tons over present requirements The time likely to be taken for completing 
development plans is not stated in the roport of the Cotton Textiles Fanol but mav 
be taken to be from 5 to 10 years Half of the above increased coal requirements 
maj , therefore, bo assumed to become effective from 1951 and the balance fronl 
1956 

Electric Supply Companies 

Tho coal consumption of public electricity concerns in 1945 was 1 60 million 
tons and the estimated requirements for 194G arc 1 8 million tons Over tho next 


to 3 15 million tons from 1955 


Qement 

A comprehensive plan for increasing the production of cement in the countra 
has been drawn up and is in the proci ss of implcnu ntntion The following table gives 
ostnnatis of production capacity and coal requirements for the tear- 1947 to 
1952 — 


101- 

1018 

1919 

1950 

1931 

l<*32 


Traduction of cement 
(million tons) 

3 140 

3 S15 

4 4-5 

4 S5j 

5 555 
0 005 


Coal requirement# 
(million ton#) 

1 300 
1 525 
1 750 

1 900 

2 150 
2 300 


Tht tnrptt for maximum production capacity is C 005 millio i tons of «mect tu’r 
V ear from 1952 Tht coal consumption of tin conic nt works in 1945 was 0 93 million 
tons and on the ba'is of the abo'e plan th« rt will be a «t< increa e m rc qpire 


ol cement at present , the luture requirements are ba*Ni on a con-umpt ion of D 33 
ton of coal per ton of cement ‘ 

s 
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Smdn Fertiliser Factory 


The coal requirements of this factory, winch is likely to be in full operation from 
1019, have been stated as follows — 

Hard coke 178 000 tons per annum —247 222 tons coal per annum 
Cool =360 000 tons per annum 

Total coal —612 222 tons per annum 


This is a new requirement which will have to bo met m full 
Brick Burning 


tho d 
tons 
for tl 
estnr 
1 5 

of no<u i) u minion ions or coal per annum over the I 'J4 j consumption 
Taper 

The present annual production of paper is 103 883 tons The proposals of the 
Panel on paper pulp etc envisage an increase in annual production to 204 000 tons 
by 1951 and 431 000 tons bj 1950 this is for paper and boards oulj and does not 
include other minor commodities Some of tl is increase in production is likely to be 
in areas scr\cd by hydro electricity and for this reason no extra demands for coal 
will arise from paper mills so situated The present demands for coal from paper 
nulls is 0 55 million tons and the Industries and Supplies Department estimate 
that for the fulfilment of expansion plans coal as bolow will bo required — 

From 19 j 1 0 66 million tons 

From 1956 I 19 mill on tons 

The increase which will ho appreciable onlv from 195G will be about 640,000 
ons per annum 


Coke Ovens 

Theso are not vory la 
rallj of good coking coal, 

314 000 tons per annum 

240 000 tons more from 1948 An appreciable quantity of coal is also coked m bee 
luro o\ens and future requirements for this purpose maj be taken as 150 000 tons 
per annum 


Bunkering And Exports 

W t shall deal with this in d tail later hut maj state hero that tho requirements 
on tins account from 10o6 roa) bo placed at about 1 25 million tons per annum 

Domostic Bequircments 

^ won! 1 lib to s t domestic cok consumption gre itly increased ui to 3 
on tons of coal for the manufacture of soft cokt from 1056 \U <d all deal 
with this later 
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Amongst the other figures supplied to us b} the Industries and Supplies De- 
partment, we roproduco somo which show liKclj increases m coal requirements 


Industry 

Present coal 

Coal requirements 


requirements 

(tons) 

from 1956 
(tons) 

Non ferrous metals 

small 

*3 to 4 million tons (from 1952) 
(2 to 2} million tons from 1947) 

Chemicals 

166,008 

480,000 

Glass . 

150,648 

1,200,000 

Ceramics 

114,720 

600,000 

Fermentation 

Engineering anil foundries (including 

90,960 

360,000 

abrasives and belting) 

392 652 

783,304 

Jute Mills 

690,000 

480,000 (m consequence of" 
greater electrification 
of mills) 


Tqtal 1,604,088 7,403 304 (including 8ny 3J 

million tons for non* 

_ . - — ferrous metals) 

We do not understand these figures as they postulate, for instanco, expansion, 
of the non ferrous industry from nil to astronomical proportions and of the glass 
industry eight times during the short space of ten years We are therefore inclined 
to reduce the estimate for these purposes from 1956 to about 3 to 3J million tons only. 

The comparative position for machine tools, the electrical industry, the re- 
fractories industry, the leather industry, tho rubber industry, lime and stone works, 
woollen mills, paints and enamels and the soap industry is stated to be as follows — 
Present requirements 420 000 tons 

Requirements from 1950 1 185 000 tons 

Here again we would reduco the future demand to 750,000 tons per annum 

15 Tho details given in the previous paragraph are summarised below — 


Coal requirements from 1056 
(million tons) 

5 8a 
11 00 

3 15 

. 3 15 

. . 2 30 

. O 61 

. 1 50 

1 19 
0 78 

. 1 20 

4 23 


Consumer 

Iron and Steel 
Railways 

Cotton textile industry 
Electricity companies 
Cement 

Smdn Fertiliser factory 
Bnek burning 
Paper 
CoVe Os mi 
Bunkers and Exports 
Other industries mentioned 
Domestic requirements 
Other con»umers (n* Steamer amices. 
Ports, Municipalities etc , Gaa Cos. 
Tobacco, Sueur, Tea and miscellaneous 
included in the rationing scheme) 


3 00 

3 50 (as against 2 07 estimated for 
16 tC tuul 1647 in para 11 with 
adjustment on account of do* 
me«tic coal) 


The estimated coal requirements from 1956 thu* come to thzhth over 41 million 
tom per annum, but many of the increased requirements will have to be met from 
1 * 1 f ' uf l r> ctto the consideration* we *hall come to present h, tL»* aim 
ahonld be l roitlK to make proi i«ion for a progre'Mre increase in f upplies of 1 1 Bullion 
ton* of coal & year from now on until 1956, wh*n a be at 41 million ton* wall b* re- 
quired. 



Tacfcs Infnetcras Ccnl Ccnsnmptcn- 

16 Th- e^ira-ve- w re hare mid- take re- o f ee—ain £ic*o-* ULelv to rarv th" 
eonnnnD on- to th- ca~e o”th- rad wav® for exampl", ire have m-ahon-M el-ctrt 
£ cation o r th- track and th- n=e o f, =ab~ + i*ti*e fc-L and hare taken th"m into a-ccns* 
in th- e*tmia*e mar 1 ** hr c- c r raifcrar reqrnrem-nts Anara, th" increased c=e o 
el-ctriv.*v rrrrt r-art bn the coal co conniption o f o*her mdo. tries, hat rath" e^tcna'es 

S rea w° hare no" m"h:d-d i"« eff- c"* on coal reqtrrenrtnts Th— e are oth— • ramnr 
c*a-* aLo and we «haH now p-oceed to 'pec if v and dral wi*h them. B-’-Sv th-^e 
fac"o , -e are a- follow* — 

(z) th" poL-r to b- adopted ra re'p^c" o f th" expc-t and banker r-qnrem-rh 
of coal, 

( 6 ) th-extemve tr*eof coal as a source cf electric power and 1*3 conseqn-ncea, 
('*) th" replacement o r coal hr o*h*T fceL, - 

(d) th" increased c-e o f coal fe- dom'-'tie parpose-*, 

(') th" c^arar^ tha* mar be enforced for cons-mng the cocntrrs coal 
r^oarcea, and 

if) th" plann"d otlL-at °n o r coal 

{a) to (d) wiH rare th" qaan*i v o f coal Lkelr to be con-'cn“d f whil- th" e5ec*s o r 
(') and 1 f) -T-I h" f-l* m r ^e ra re-a-d to th" qcas"iti"' o f coal o r ddf— en* grades that 
will fc" reqaned rath" than on to*al reqtmem-n* 

H"7* we hall deal in derail wt -h (<*) and (d) th" re«* will b- taken cp m th" 
f II owin'* chan e-« 

Eeplacem-nt Oi Coal By (hisrFnsIs 

1" On" o f t 1 -" f-c"r*** wh-ch ha« aE-cted th" demand for coal all over th" wo ’Id 
i_ th" ra "rea-na tend-ccr of conrane** to c-e o h"" fc-L -n-h as fcmace on, for 
powe- c-n-ration In India an example o r «aeh «ab ~titution was th" convert-on o r 
th" Bomba r Co"* ra TextH- n'~!K to oil bnrarar oanr reart a-o On a "msH-T «cal", 
th" No—h We- e-n R-ilwar hare been rtraninr oil bred locomotive- on a s ec*i«ra 
o r th"-r tracfc. in S-nd. Dnrmr th" war jtfc* end-d dJncnl r ra raakraz ad-qna*e 
coal «QppL"» to consume-® care carren-r to th" beh"f tha* Ir.d-an coal re-narees 
ar«* Uni ed, and that i* would b- in the rn'ere®* o c consecration if Iar*e consmner* 
faronrablv i anted we-e to eham- orer to oil bnmim Th" Gore-mien* o r Ind-a 
exanra-d th" }c"*"ian of convert on ra conrd-rabl- detail in re r e-ence to th" Ahm"d 
a K ad co era tea til- mSl bn* hare *inc" nder-ed it to n fo- ocr Cpm-on We 
have (L-co, ed th" matte- a* 1-mth wi fc th" Ahc-dabad JUHcwn— ® A'^ociaticn 
and th" p-racioal od compan."- wrfc th" Latter we disctr=sed aLo the pc-' i bili*r o r 
an. n.-" of fcnar-i otL bv >ndc-.*-v m «ttm o.*hre i.zrtu 

I** Tfce 'ponior* o r th" id-a of converting th- Ahir.-d.iK-d cc**on texti!' nuL- 
"tofcrm.*ec-Ifcjrepntf rwardth“f Hawing arram"n*«ra 'npport o r th“ p-opo-al — 
(il Th- use of fhrm.ee oil will el.mra.ate a coj d-mand c r orer tom 

P»r an-nra and th- anng t* impo-tan* from th" porat o c view c r 
ccn-e-vinz ocr Ltmi*ed coal re-ocrce- 

(ii) fcnop’ — c : coal to th- textfl- mill^ we-e uncertain in war tin- and tfc-re 
w*~e freqe-n cls-trre- ard cot-tqnent lo--* o r ralnabl- ou*pa* 

I l th"-e r o-«» mpo--an* to ar-anr* f - ” fn-I rappL— th»t will not he 
Lab T - to pc- -\Lc ficctca'ions 

(in) A ccn_ ierab p-opo-*nr c r coal f r th- Ahm-dabad mills con-' from 
th- B-nral "B^ia- £- J ar i i t d-'-irab 1 - in th- in ex^-t* of transport 
eccc^n v t > ooru’e this ard to make th" tran. ca-vici-r <o rel-a*ed 

aradab ■* f - o*^— c.«" 

Th- p-opo-a* howeT'- ha.® com" cp anara ore e-toc» e«_oc >mic ob *ac T " 
t*- the con-orat-ve’v fc.«n co** of fcnac* od a* Afcm-dafcaiL Th- qn"** ra cf 
ccnr—on bad b-en com o-o* 1* r -v tn I°3> l at ca that occws on wa. aKra 
d r-«l ca econotn c r-ocrd< Coal can b- d-livered a* Ahm-dabad be’weea Rs 33 
to Rj 53 p-r ton toiar, b— th- pn-e c r a* Ahm"dabad u R« T5 p-" ton. On" 
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ton of oil is equivalent for fuel purposes to two tons of coal and, on this basis, oil « 
from Rs 2/8/D to Rs 4/8/0 per ton costlier The increased fuel bill of the cotton 
mills per annum would thus be from Rs 15 to 27 lakhs The principal reason for the 


Bombay to Ahmedabad would Teduce the cost of transporting oil Wo understand 
that this is unlikely to be of help in view of tho heavy capital outlay and maintenance 
costs In any case, the oil companies did not consider it worth while exploring the 
matter further unless there was a certainty that the Ahmedabad mills would continue 
to draw oil for a minimum period of 10 years 

10 Oil fired boilers have certain advantages, viz , 

(*) ease of control of temperatures 

(it) maintenance of high temperatures for specialised work, 

(ui) convenience of storage and handling 
(ie) cleanliness 

(«) reduced losses through wastage (no pilferage) 

(n) reduction in staff in handling oil as against coal and 
(in) uniformity of quality in the fuel 

The first two considerations are not of importance to the textile mills but the re- 
mainder are of some significance In the opinion of the Ahmedabad Millowners , 
Association these advantages are not howe\ or, such as to outw eigh tho present higher 
cost of fuel oil 

20 In their oral evidence, the Ahmedabad Millowners Association made it 
clear that the initiative in tho matter of the proposed conversion did not come 


resources The conditions mentioned 1>\ them are — 

(i) There should be a guarantee that at all times the price of oil will not be 
relatively higher than the price of coal delivered at Ahmedabad 
Adjustment in freight rates or customs duty should be made if they 
become necessary to secure this parity 

(it) There should similarly be a guarantee of continued «uppl\ of oil at all 

Tin ml companies ha\e frankly admitted that it is unlikely that oil could succc« 
fully compete w ith coal in Ahmedabad in the matter of price in a competitive market 
unless the fn iuht rate or ou-toms duty or both on oil are altered suitably from time 
to time to com spond m ith fluctuations in coal prices As regards assurance of supp 
lies a gnar inlet was naturally out of the question for then are world forces which 
influence the oil industry Ne\ ert hi V v tht oil companies thought that a nasonable 

expectation of continued availability of oil could he entertained but if m an emer- 
gency, there was an mtirruption of supplv.rc conversion of the cotton textile mills, 
and of other consumers also, to coil burning \i ould be a comparativ civ simple matter 
Inci lentally the adaptation ofl>oil r» to burn furnace oil instead of coal does not 
present nnv si rum* mechanical dillicultie* Of the 70 textile m ills at Ahmedabad 
dime alrey |> been converted to oil burning an 1 17 other, el'-etnfied 

21 Th«'C an the facts of the propa*al On merit' we are convinced tl at it* 
sponsor* Inn proceeded on mi'taken a* umj tion* Then is not a general sh"ta"e 
of evd n oure < m In ha larg< tin hwflopel d j^its «xi t and »ven in the oll-e 
ful l* a con*i leral le merrv* of outj ut is pa*, ihle What the coji tr\ stiff ml fro’r. 
during the « ar w as a shortage of output more important still gnlmtl eir turn re 
•acting on output were the very inadequate rail transport facilities The In ban 
coal in lustra can an 1 must grow to much larger proportion* am! later in this report 
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we shall make concrete proposals for expansion For the present, we will only say 
that it would be most unfortunate if an impression is allowed to gain ground that a 
shortage of coal resources in India compels important industries to look for other 
forms of fuel We would like to refute such an impression 

Again, it is not essential that any of the coal required by the Ahmedabad mills 
should necessarily come from the distant Bengal/Biliar fields From the mill 
owners' point of view, there is no reason why it should , they are content and 
anxious to receive their supplies from the much nearer fields m Central India and 
the Central Provinces We see no reason why, with the further development of 
these fields, all the requirements of the Ahmedabad mills could not be met from these 
nearer sources 

And, lastly, we fail to see any reason for the complacent thought that oil will 
provide a more assured source of pon er to these nulls India is at present producing 
only small quantities of oil and depends for practically all her requirements on imports. 
Our supplies of fuel oil are mostly obtained from the Persian Gulf area ; Burma was 
never a considerable producer of fueloil and it “will be some time, we are informed, 
before the Netherlands East Indies are again likely to be in a position to resume sup- 
plies Oil is a pawn in international power politics and we think it only prudent to 
reject the suggestion that India can remain assured at all times of her needs of oil 
It would be unwise to allow any vital industry to depend entirely on oil for its motive 
power In saying this, we are not ignoring the fact that, in the recent emergency, 
the Bombay mills continued to work probably more fully than the Ahmedabad 
section of the industry The continued availability of furnace oil for the Bombay 
mills was fortunate , but it was primarily the consequence of the strength of the 
United Nations and their control over important oil resources That theBombay 
mills 
not O' 
the rr 

special pleading for oil Our conclusion, therefore, is that a change 0\er of the 
Ahmedabad textile nulls to oil burning is both unnecessary and unde irable 

Of) * » . r • -.tin 


power by the mills from that source This is outside our terms of reference and we 
have therefore not made any investigation into the matter 

oo iy~ i - - i 1 i » • *- in certain 


othe . ir attention 

to tl ■ i the Burma 

Shel" ■ ■ »nt position 

in re • opinions we 

»r — 1 ‘ ’ • • <•*' *’ 1 1 ' cotton textile mills 

■ an without special 

be allowed to do 


*o, w itlun limits It is clear that m the \ cars before coal production m India grows 
to tlm extent desired the u-e of substitute fuels, m certain circumstances, will 


efit the countrx b\ nliewng the strain on coal supplies which, for n. time max 
behind demand We w< re informed by the North Western Railway that the use 
v oil m-jdacc of coal in railway locomotucs does not call for nm thing other 
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in the erentofan interruption or serious curtailment of oil supplies Intho caso of 
certain industries, such as glass, tho uso of oil has technical advantages, and wo noto 
that Bomo developments in this direction arc taking place 


T » I 1 J| « o 1, !• _« i _ (Mf ro . _ I _ _ J 

be r* • « , 

Katl ' > 

r cr annum is feasible 
withdraw a demand 


Wo realise that tho conversion to oil of consumers situated near tho sea board 
mav grow in tho j ears to come maml\ on economic grounds, and so long as no 
special concessions are demanded, wo do not think it advisablo to interfere, despite 
our firm conviction that industrial activity within the country should not bo made 
dependent on imported fuel But being awaro of tho difficulty of meeting all tho 
demands for coal, wo do not suggest any restriction for the prosent Tho result may 
be that in the next 10 years or so oil may displaco nearly 1 million tons of coal 
Domestic Coal Consumption. 


24 For its bizc India consumes a surprisingly low quantity of coal for domestio 
purposes ‘ The World Coal Mining Industry,’ 1938, gives the following figures of 
annual consumption m cert am other countries — 


Germany 

USA. 

Great Britain 
Italy 

South Africa 
Spain 


0 68 
1 61 
0 18 


Indian consumption is described as negligible 


2 r > loi domestic purposes soft coke is the principal derivative of coal that is 
used m India an 1 quantities of steam coal and briquettes arc also burnt The report 
on the working of tho Indian So r t Coke Cess Committee for 1941 gnes the follow. 
u>g fig r r elds from 1917 to 

1919 rtain proportions 

• of the * 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 
1925 
1024 
192j 
19’6 
19S7 

1923 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 
193o 

1936 

1937 
1933 

1939 

1940 


Tona 
225 120 
240 209 

303 505 
181 530 
151417 
183 919 
220 061 

304 745 
415 969 
615 665 
60S 612 
6S9 205 
754 115 
745 564 
722 597 
756 036 
823 073 
SCO 478 
833 493 
915 719 
830 784 
889.67 
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The recent at erage may be taken as 900 000 tons For the litter years, 're 
might add tho following approximate quantities of different types of coal or coal 
derivatives for arriving at tho total coil consumption for dometsic pfirposes 

Tons 

Coal taken away by labourers at collieries {practically all for domestio 

use) BOO 000 

Soft coke from other fields 100 000 

Steam coal and briquettes (approximately) 200000 

1 100 000 


The manufacture of about I million tons of soft coke requires 1 3 million tons of 
coal and so tho total quantity of coal used for domestic purposes would be about 
2 3 million tons per annum On a production of say 30 million tons of coal por 
annum we thus arrive at a figure nearly 7 6% as the coal appropriated for domestic 
purposes , the figure is not negligible but is nevertheless low The bulk of the 
consumption is however, in Bengal and Bihar as wdl appear from the following table 
of soft coke carried by the various railways from the Bengal /Bihar fields 


Statement Showing Quantity Of Soft Coko Carried By Various Radways During 
Tho Years Ending Juno 1938,1939 And 1940 


Vamo of Railway 

June 1938 

Year ending 

June 1939 

June 1940 


Tods 

Tons 

Tons 

A B Railway 

20 603 

24 634 

27,501 

B N Railway 

62 696 

60 310 

64 425 

B & Is V Railway 

857 

893 

780 

B B & C I Railway 

13 952 

12 350 

10 631 

B D Railway 

565 

663 

699 

Bbavnagai 8 Railway 

295 

117 

40 

Barsi Light Railway 

36 

— 

— 

G I P Railway 

9 443 

9 605 

10 272 

Jodhpur Railway 

1 372 

1,254 

I 033 

Jamnagar & Dwarka Railway 

— 

10 

— 

M & S M Railway 

1 437 

1 876 

I 859 

H 4 L ght Railway 

3 311 

4 916 

4 138 

H S Ligl t Railway 

248 

20° 

59 

B B Ligl t Railway 

404 

SSI 

227 

H E It Rwam a State RIy 

67 

37 

53 

R A K Railway 

1 620 

I 573 

1 406 

S I Railway 

— 

3o 

102 

R " Railway 

72 968 

73 124 

71,250 

E B Railway 

19S 431 

212 104 

500 363 

E I Railway 

488 492 

600 082 

235 292 


866,767 

904 337 

930 136 


Tin \ B RI\ E I Rlj , B N Rly and E B Rly m 1940 carried 827 *581 tons out 
o r tin tot il of 930 I3f tons despatched 

20 T1 1 j rincipal reasons for tins comparotitely low consunq tion are — 

(1) the nady n'ailabiht' of wood fuel and diuig cnk( s nil o' er the country , 

(2) natural prejudice against chnnmng over to a now fiu 1, 

(1) ll o poor quality of tho soft coko supplied by man} collieries and 
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(J) tlio relatiach ]ii»1i cod. of «o r l coke m the more* didaiil areas mainh h o 
to prohibits o rulwaa freight rates 

The quantity of wood furl (including charcoal) nnd dung cakes consumed nil over 
the countr\*mu«t be colossal and wo hare bc< n unable to find reliable data on which 
to base (in estimate Hut the disastrous consequences of cut ting down fort da for 
foci purposes and the denial of dung ns manure for agriculture baa o l»ecn strewed 
often nnd a igorotnH Tlio public miml is act slow in awn ken mg to the nee<l for ft 
radical cliango m the present situation, nnd m our opinion, n solution lies on!} in tho 
moro widespread use of coal and soft coke for domestic purposes 

Tho Indian Soft Coke Cess Act wns enacted in 1029 The object of the Act is 
“to provide for the creation of n fund for the promotion of the interests of the soft 


was to bo ' applied to meeting the expenses of the Committee and tho cost of such 
measures as it maa consider advisable to tako for promoting the sale and improving 
the methods of manufacture of soft coke” 

Tho Act came into forco m June 1930 nnd the Soft Coke Cess Committee havo been 
in operation since In war time, their acti\ ltics luia o been restricted but in 1940 tho 

fWim n V— ’♦ «*» r, J *1 «. TTr- P«-«v TS-U Bombaj , 

• * ttempts to 

the Com- 

(») intensive propaganda through houso to house visits, practical demonstra 
tions the distribution of 6oft coke freo to new consumers, advertisements 
and pictorial posters and participations m exhibitions, meins etc 
(ti) monetary concessions to dealers in certain places m the shapo of bonuses 
on sales and tho payment of depot rents 
(til) experiments and research on the manufacture of soft coke bj T improved 
methods, 

(id) registration of collieries manufacturing soft coke and dealers and depot, 
holders — in 1941 there avero over 1G5 registered collieries and, 

(v) inspection on behalf of consumers of the loading of soft coke by collieries 

We think it worthwhile, also, to reproduce the following extract from the 
Soft Coke Cess Committee’s report for the year 1940 41 — 

“The introduction of soft coke as a substitute for wood which has been used 
in various parts of the country from time immemorial is no easy task and 
m certain areas the Committee have experienced great difficulty in 
combating tho erroneous idea that food cooked on a soft coke fire 19 
injurious to health 


“Smoko is a great danger to pubbe health, especiallj in cities and towns, 
as may be seen from the following passages in a report of the Bengal 
Smoke Nuisances Commission — 

‘Medical Authorities state that in large congested towns the death rate from 
breathing organ diseases is a fair index of smoke pollution of the air 
Smoke poisons plants and food snppbes corrodes buildings, lowers the public 
vitality, facilitates tho contraction of diseases and cuts off the sun s 
health giving ultra violet rays ’ 

* The Special Committee appointed by tho Ahmedabad Municipality in January 
1931 to enquire into the Smoke Nuisance question requested the Muiuci 
pality to urge the pubbe to make use of soft coke which gives off little 
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smoke It was pointed out that besides bemg cheap m price, the heat it 
gives out is much greater than in the case of firewood or charcoal and 
it lasts longer " 

27 In spite of all the action taken, the increase in the consumption of soft coke 
is disappointing for the reasons mentioned in para 20 Natural prejudice can he 
removed onlj by publicity, in which the help and co-operation of Provincial Govern 
ments, local bodies and other public institutions must be enlisted 

As to an improvement in the quality of soft coke, the initiative must come pn 
marilj from the collieries, which must realise that the receipt of active assistance 
from Government imposes on them certain responsibibties towards their customers 
With India’s unlimited resources of inferior coals, the potentialities of the soft coke 
industrj are vast, but it is essential that the quality of the Boft coke produced should 
create confidence Equally, a Government interested in securing an increase in 
soft coke consumption must be prepared to regulate its manufacture in the interests 
of the consumers more efficiently than heretofore On this question and the related 
one of offering soft coke at an attractive price we shall have more to say later, but 
here we would emphasise that it is essential to take effective measures for spreading 
the use of soft coke more widely m the country Such use can provide a continuing 
economic existence for collieries producing principally the inferior grades of coal 

28 We have shown that about 1 3 million tons of coal is now bemg used for the 
manufacture of soft coke For the purposes of planning, ire think the country 
should place before itself a target of 3 million tons of coal per annum for this purpose 
at the end of the next ten jears The natural fields for the increased use of soft coke 
outside Bengal and Bihar are the United Provinces, the Punjab and the Centra! 
Provinces and we are sanguine that these alone can absorb the increased quantity 
It is of course, not sufficient to manufacture the soft coke, the railways must more 
what i-> produced and our plans must provide necessary transport facilities, in addi 
tion to other direct methods for stimulating the use of soft coke 

Conclusions And Recommendations 

(1) In war time, even with the control over distribution, considerable quanti- 
ties of good coking coal went to the railways, bunkers, exports, and a number 
of consumers other than iron and steel works and coke ovens 

(2) Our estimate of coal requirements from 1‘13G is about 41 milbon tons per 
annum but there are certain fvetors winch will \ar\ the requirements 

(3) We do not favour the dependence of vit 1 industries on imported oil and 
advise against the conversion of the Ahmedabad cotton textile mills to oil Adequate 
quantities of coal to meet all internal requirements can and must be made available 
Ncvirthele a for mainh economic rca'nn 1 *, oil maj have replaced nearly 1 million 
tona of coal in certain area a 1056 

(4) It is essential to increase tlie domestic consumption of soft coke and for this 
purpose we suggest a target of 3 million tons o! coal per annum from 1958 
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CHAPTER V 

COAL EXPORT POLICY, 

The coal handled b> tho Port of Calcutta can l» divided into three broad 
categoric* v*z — 

(i) bunker coal 
(i») oxport coal and 

(m) coastwise coal (i t coal shipped to other Indian porta) 

It is usual to consider the export and bunker requirements of coal together and 
for that purposo wo giro m Appendix X a tablo showing exports of coal to foreign 
countries and coal for bunker purposes for tho J cars 1020 to 1912 
Banker Requirements. 

2 Wo propose first to deal with tho question of bunkers, ns it is tho simpler 
of the two Jiowhcro has it been seriously suggested that anj restriction should bo 
placed on tho supply of coal for bunkering purposes at Indian ports though one 
■witness proposed that these supplies might b~ 1 — ***** * t — «- •** A - 1 

enable a ship to reach tho next port of call c 1 

practicable suggestion in our opinion In s . 

towards the cast aro concerned, they depend • 

of coat received from this country In so far ns voyages west wards aro concerned, 
this is substantially the practice now being followed by ships A restrictive measure 
of this nature will thus not * J u 4 ' to create 

a bad psychological effect bke India 

cannot prosper India •eign ships 

will be reluctant to call at Indian porta unless bunkering facilities are freely avail 
able For this reason any restrictions on tho supply of bunker coal must be dis 
countenanced Tim apart such supplies from India are not likely to bo largo 
The maximum hitherto has been about 1 million tons per annum but the average 
lately has been in tho neighbourhood of 600 000 to 700 000 tons per annum. It 
is also doubtful whether the requirements in the future are likely to remain even at 
this level The modem tendency is towards oil burning ships and at Bombay wo 
were told that the quantity of coal bunkered lately has shown a decline, mainly owing 
to this tendency But whatever the requirements be they must, m our opinion 

I.n nf II W« f *C f * *1. . I • 1 


Review OI The Export Trade 

3 The question of exports of coal to foreign countries is more complicated and 
haB a longer history There have been wide fluctuations, exports m the years from 
1922 25 being the lowest Two factors were probably responsible — 

(t) a temporary ban on exports imposed by the Government of India with the 
object of meeting internal coal requirements to the maximum extent 
possible, and 

(») the decline in the reputation of Indian coal in foreign countries due to a 
steady deterioration in the quality of the coal supplied 


yt is- as maia is owing to tho Dad repute into which Indian coal had fallen They 
therefore, r^commend'>d the immediate creation of a Grading Board whose duties 
would bo to grade collieries which produced coal for export and to arrange for the 
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The collieries concerned would be responsible for the pay mint of the cost of anahei* 
for the purposes of grading as also a fee on the coal inspected for shipment 

Thoso recommendations were accepted and implemented by Government and 
their effects are noticeable from tho y car 192G There was, however, n dechnc opsin 
from 1931 due raamlv to world factors Jn spite of the low price of Indian coal, it 
could not compete successfully with South African coal m parti tilar, and the Gov- 
ernment of India, therefore, decided in 193G to assist the export trade by a further 
rebate of 8 annas per ton on certified expoit coal Tins concession tilted the price 
balance in favour of Indian coal and an improvement in exports is noticeable from 
1937 AU the above concessions arc still in force. 

4 The emphasis in India from 1925 onwards has been on a stimulation of the 
Indian coal export trade But in the recent war, and especially in its Inter years, 
the internal requirements of coal became so important tbnt a policy of restricting 
exports to the essential minimum had to boenforced In a situation in which internal 


export trade tended to exhaust Indian resources of good quality coal more rapidly, 
as it encouraged sectional grnding and working of seams 

6 In relation to exports, therefore, we have had to consider the following 
questions — ^ 

(») to what extent have the setting up of the Coal Grading Board and the 
grant of various concessions assisted in reviving the export trade , 

(u) were the Coal Mining Committee's critici«ms of the working of th< Coal 
Grading Act justified ; f 

(ttt) what should be India’s future policy towards the coal export trade , end 

(tv) subject to the wujrinstfiw? £V1 (»*}. jsji JOPrescam to continue tl e mone- 
tary concessions that have attached hitherto to export coal * 

Meets 0! The Coal Grading Board Act 

6 We can dismiss (i) above briefly, for the figures of coal exports speak for 
themselves There is no doubt that the creation of the Coal Grading Board and 
the certificates issued by the Board in respect of particular consignments brought 


overseas contracts 

t a The CoalJLmng Committee, 1937, have dealt with the operations of the 


‘ ■ ■ . t, i ■ 

When depUiaring begins, the comparatively inferior section left in the roof or the 


floor mu^t either bo recovered or left behind and lost. In practice, there had boon 
no recovery, parti} because the ungraded section waB comparatively unprofitable 
or not profitable at all (especially so in tho years from 1030 to 1D3G) and partly he- 
— - *1 . p- >• - t, -* t*-. ... — * i r'-n - 1 ’f 1 *. 1 * *• 



observed that all tins was happening in tho interests of an almost insignificant export 
trado and concluded that the only satisfactory' solution wnB to stop tho grading of 
sections of seams and to cancel existing certificates of such grading. If any colliery 
applied for a fresh certificate for a seam as a whole, this should be granted without 
charge. The result of this recommendation would bo that, so far as the export trade 
is concerned, only seams of more or less uniform quality and capable of a single 
grading throughout could, in practice, be exported under certificates of shipment. 
This was no cause for concern, as the bulk of tho coal exported under certificates 
did in fact como from such seams. As a corollary’, tho export of ungraded coals 
should bo prohibited, for grading alone can provido tho deBired assurance in respect 
of quality. 


i *«■ r ’»'• • r 


itt this period leading to tho "slaughter” exploitation of high grade coal But there 
is another viewpoint. No objection can be raised, we think, to a reasonable direction 
of the use of coal so that tho country derives the maximum benefit from its reserves. 
Scientific utilisation must, of course, bo preceded by a more extensive knowledge of 
** *• • irements. Those ore 

’ ■ ! . wo may say that, for 

• * .• 1 >• ' .■ rf seams in sections of 

abjections of the Coal 

Mining Committeo, 1937, to such sectional grading, on the score of the destruction 
of coal assets it lias caused in the past, would no longer bo valid if suitable measures 
are taken to ensure that the coal left in tho scam is not rendered unworkable ; and 
wo later make recommendations to that effect. Incidentally, sectional working 
is inevitable in thick seams and, in fact, compulsory under the Indian Coal Mines 
■RegultAwius. 


A cogent point, which has been put forward by ono or two witnesses, is that, 
with the advance of washing as a means of do-ashing coal, the practice of grading 
sections of seams would become antiquated. Variations in tho different sections 
of a seam probably relate more to ash conteat than to inherent quality and if washing 
can bring about uniformity in ash content practically all the coal from a scam might 


escape from grading or rather assessment of quality on approximate analysis, if we 
dcsiro to secure a proper use of coal resources. 

9. The Coal Mining Committee, 1937, have referred also to the need for regula- 
ting sectional working, in tho interests of conservation, for the internal trade. "We 
shall deal with tins in later chapters. 
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Future Policy In Bedard To Exports 

10 On the question of India’s future policy towards tho coal export trade 
conflicting viows have been urged boforo us Tho caso for banning exports is ba«cd 
on the grounds that oxport requirements arc generally of high grado coal of which 
our resources are limited , that the production of coal in India is insufficient to meet 
the internal demand , and that it would be wrong to starve our industries to feed 
overseas consumers In particular, it is urged that it would bo suicidal to continue 
to export our extremely limited resources of metallurgical coal and that even as 
regards non coking coals the qualities now boing demanded by tho oxport trade are 
well suited for the development of chemical industries in tne countr) Tho caso for 
continuing exports has been stated 03 follows by tho throe principal coal mining 
Associations of Bengal and Bihar 

4 There are certain countries in close proximity to India -which have 
praotically no coal resources of their own and are therefore, India's natural 
markets, e g , Burma, Ceylon, and Malaya Any restriction on the 
export of coal from India to those countries might, we think, create 
bad feel ng and result in roporcu3sions in tho shape of discriminatory 
action against other Indian commodities or restriction on exports from 
those countries to India 

"Coal is a bulk cargo and the knowledge that it is possible to got coal 
carg03s outward from Calcutta undoubtedly stimulates tho flow of tramp ton 
uigj in o Cilcutta wmch is a good thing for trade in general and for 
spjoial imports suoh as rice from Burmain particular 

"We think that this aspect 19 important in view of the fact that India is a 
large importer of food 

‘After the last war there was doubt as to whether India was producing 
sufficient coal for her own requirements and therefore. Government stopped 
the export of coal , when export again bocamo necessary to assist the 
coal trade it took a considerable time to build up tho export markets 
again It would he a pity for India now to do the same as was done 
previously in similar circumstanoes and which proved in coorso of 
time to have been a mistake " 

11 We do not accept either view in its entirety We must abandon the atti 

tude ^ . _ . ^ 

the c 

gihle 1 

India make this country a natural source of supply , likewise these countries are 
India's natural markets India also must look to «<ome of the3e countries for supplies 
of certain important commodities and thus the maintenance of friendly relations 
with them is of mutual benefit Our policy as to ooal exports should therefore, be 
based not on the consideration that India is anxious to develop her export market, 
but that she is prepared subject to certain conditions, to undertake the responsibility 
of catering for the needs of oertarn neighbouring oountnes (viz , Burma Ceylon and 
the Straits Settlements) for whom sho constitutes a natural source of supply These 
conditions are that the requirements of India must generally reoeive precedence and 
tha‘ r— 1 — 1 - -*• * ^ * 1 - J 

th 

BO! 

eh 

dependent on reciprocal agreements to bo settled by negotiation 

12 It js obviously also necessary that some measure of control should be exer 
oised over t 0 annual exports to the three countries mentioned obvious because 
India’s resou ces and ability to export are limited A suitable guide for deter 
mining the qu antities that may be exported would in our opinion be the exports 
to those countri 3 ov er a period of years before the recent war, modified by any other 
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considerations that ma> oust Tho following tablo gives thoso details for tho jear 
1925 to 1930 , figures for Burma aro shown soparatolj as from April 1937 


Tear 

Burma 

Coyloa 

Straits 

Settlements 

1926 


213 203 

117 409 

1927 


311 352 

147,405 

1923 


312 002 

73 339 

1929 


300,920 

75,770 

1930 


282 590 

20 307 

1931 


232 239 

30 246 

1932 


190 631 

13 357 

1933 


229 122 

8 055 

1934 


228 559 

35 647 

193j 


140 232 

10.850 

1936 


149,114 

10 92$ 

1937 

•391 133 

379.4S4 

44 934 

1933 

. G14 85G 

253 036 

7,508 

1939 

474,832 

3j3 709 

105 098 


(•for 0 months only from April 1937) 

The approximate annual overage for each country is as follows — 

' Tons 


Burma 539 GOO 

Ceylon • • 271,400 

Straits Settlements • ... 51,400 

Total . . 862 400 


In tho first four months of 1946, India supplied about 88,000 tons of coal to Burma 
through tho Army which then controlled distribution in that country This, how 
ever, was the minimum essential demand at that time and more is cortam to bo re 
quired with the restoration of normal conditions It would not be wrong to estimate 
these eventual requirements at about 500,000 tons per annum but for the next year 
or two, for reasons which are obvious, the export of about 300 000 tons per annum 
may probably Buifice After full consideration, we mako the following recommenda- 
tions as regards the limit of exports 

Tons per 
annum 


BMrm* 

Ceylon 

Straits Settlements 

825 000 


600 

275 000 
50 000 


We would not totally prohibit exports to these countries in excess of these 

figures, but consider * v a* " »*• t '~- r r- 4 *• ”, - 

laid down m our next ■ ■ * » • * 1 

of the nature we env- . 1 » 

matter for arrangement between the Governments conoemed, in which, doubtless, 
anj views which the coal exporters and importers may wish to put forward as to the 
modus operand i will receive full consideration 

13 Though wo are opposod to exports of coal from India to countries other than 
the three mentioned, we would not totally exclude the despatch of special consign 
ments, under licence, to consumers in other countries A etrong case would, how- 
ever, have to be made out to the Government of India for obtaining such licences 

14 We shall consider in a later chapter tho question as to whether it is desirable 
to prohibit tho export of certain types of coal 
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Concessions Attaching To Export Coal 

15 Tho statement below shows the coneoinons attaching to coal coming unlei 
the different categories 

Railway rebato port dues rebate 


Export coal — 
(Graded) 

(Ungraded) 
Bunker coal— 
(Graded) 
(Ungraded) 
Coastwise coal — 


37} on freight plus ") "1 

0 8 0 per ton ^and refund of 20 per w annas per ton 

25 per cent on freight J cent surcharge J A •/ 


No rebate Nil 

No refund of any sur 

charge ^ 


(Graded) 

(Ungraded) 


37} per cent on ") and refund of 20 per "1 

freight Vccnt surcharge V 

25 per cent on freight J J 


annas per ton 
Ml 


We have already shown that tho conditions obtaining now are materially different 
from those that existed when tho Indian Coal Committee, 1925, made their rccomtnen 
dations or even before tho recent war Tho country is suffering from on acute shor 
tage of coal Tho internal demand will keep on increasing with greater mdostnahsa 
tion and, so far as wo can see, all tho coal produced of the requisite quality is likely 
to find a ready market in the country , if transport is available The need for the 
maintenance of an export market is therefore of no immediate consequence We 
have explained why, nevertheless, we may bo justified m exporting to certain ad 
joining countries and why m our own interest wo deem it necessary to provide all 
the coal required for bunkering purposes But m tho prcoont circumstances of 
world wide scarcity of coal and of high prices, tho justification for continuing ^ n !/ 
concessions in respect of coal consigned to other oountnos does not exist The 
reasons which led to the grant of special concessions in respect of export coal no 
longer prevail and the concessions should, therefore, bo withdrawn forthwith 

16 No concessions attach to bunker coal at the port of Calcutta at present and 

the position should continue 


Coastwise Coal 


17 We come now to the last category of coal shipped from Calcutta, vtz coast- 
wise coal which is coal intended mainly for consumption in tho country but carried 
to other Indian ports by sea A considerable quantity of coal has always been 
carried to different Indian ports from Calcutta Before the war, the rail cum sea 
freights to certain Indian ports from Calcutta were more favourable than the railway 
freights from the coalfields The statement below gives the approximate compara 
tive pre war and later figures for graded coal 


1930 (Up to August) 1942 

Railway Rail cum lily Rail cum 
freight sea freight sea 
freight freight 



Rs 

A P 

Rs a p 

Rs A 

r 

Rs 

A 

p 

Madras 

12 

7 0 

7 14 0 

13 12 

0 

22 

3 

9 

Bombay 

12 

6 0 

9 13 0 

14 14 

0 

32 

3 

9 

Karachi 

15 

3 6 

9 14 0 

17 1 

0 

37 

3 

9 


Notes 


1 Railway fre ghts shown are averages of Ramganj and Jharm rates 

2 The rad cum sea rates include net average railway freights to Calcutta in 1939 and 1942 

respectively and net Calcutta Port dues 

3 Present sea freights are substantially the same as m 194° 
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Tlio war Raw not only a considerable diminution in tbo number of ships nvoilablo 

What 
of coal 
tlio rail- 

cum-soa route : 


All IUd Routo 


Rs a. r 


Cost of coal for colliery . . . 

Ravlwoj freight .... 

Surcharge oa Illy, freight at 20 per cent 
Labour Cess ..... 
Coal production com .... 
Stowing cess and Mmes Rescue cess 
Bombay Tort Trust Rly. aiding fee 
Labour for unloading wagon ex plot . 
ex plot cost . ... 


13 5 0 
12 C 0 
2 8 0 

0 4 0 

1 4 0 
0 2 2J 
0 3 0 
15 0 


31 5 2i 


Rail Cum Sea Routo 


Cost fob Calcutta 
Freight . 

Insurance • 

Shortage . . < 

Lighterogo & landing 
ex plot cost 


As it ia not possible for tbo railways to carry all the coal roquired by consumers 
in distant coastal towns, certain consumers have been compelled to obtain their 
supplies by sea despite the considerable difference in cost 

18. This situation is unsatisfactory, and we havo given considerable thought as 
to whether it can be remedied The railwajs cannot, certainly at present, carry all 
the coal to the absolute exclusion of the coastwise trade Sea freights unfortunately 
are not a subieot for easy manipulation since they aro primarily influenced b\ tho 

. i , _ i . „.. n i ^ „r„ — 1„*„ j — — i „„.i *».„ i „. _ 4 _ . 


of Buch a policy but also becauso so much coastwise ooal is subsequently re shipped 
as bunkers that the proposal virtually amounts to tho Government of India paying a 
part of the cost of bunkers m, for example, Bombay, to benefit ship ownors whose 


tbo raflwajs will really only bo necessary in tho ease of traffio tia Walt nr , wo hope, 
therefore, that the proposal will provo practicable and that the office of the Coa! 
Commissioner will bo ablo to evolve a formula for tbo individual porta which will 
ensure that rail borne coal is not re shipped as bunkers We regret that our proposal 


Figures sjj jtlifil by tbe Bombay Coal Allocation Committee 
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Concessions Attaching To Export Coal 

15 The statement below shows the concessions attach ms to coal coming unlor 
the different categories 

Railway rebate Port dues rebate 


Export coal — 
(Graded) 

(Ungraded) 
Bunker coal — 

(Graded) 

(Ungraded) 

Coastwise coal — 


37J On freight plus "1 } 

0 8 0 per ton f and refund of 20 per 4.4 annas per ton 

25 per cent on freight J cent surcharge J Ail 


No rebate Nil 

No refund of any sur 

charge i( 


-1 aod retail of SO pc, -I ,, 

Vcent surcharge f y 

■ J } m: 


(Graded) 37 J per cent on 

freight 

(Ungraded) 25 per cent on freight j j rv *» 

Wo havonlroad} shown that tho conditions obtaining no wnroraatemll) different 
from those that existed when tho Indian Coal Comniitteo, 1925, made tbmr rocommen 
dations or ever tv * r -* m *— r » s— » 

tage of coal 

tion and so fa . I 


to find a ready market m the country , if transport Is available The neotl for the 
mai itenance of an oxport market is therefore of no unmodiato consequence Wo 
have explained why, nevertheless, wo may bo justified m exporting to certain ad 
joining countries and why in our own interest wo doom it nocessar} to provide all 
the coal required for hunkering purposos But m the present circumstances of 
world wide scarcity of coal and of high prices, the justification for continuing any 
concessions in respect of coal consigned to other oountnos does not exist The 
reasons which led to the grant of special concessions m respect of export coal no 
logger prevail and the concessions should, therefore, be withdrawn forthwith 

1G No concessions attach to bunker coal at tho port of Calcutta at present and 

the position should continue 

Coastwise Coal 


17 We come now to tho last category of coal shipped from Calcutta, tic , coast* 
wise coal which is coal intended mainly for Consumption in tho country but carried 
to other Indian ports by sea A considerable quantity of coal has always been 


l i y e pre-war and lat»r figures for graded coal 



1939 (Up to August) 
Railway Rail cum 
freight boa 

freight 

1942 

Ely Rail cum' 
freight sea 

freight 


Rs A V 

Its 1? 

Rs A P 

Rs A P 

Madras 

12 7 0 

7 14 0 

13 12 0 

22 3 9 

Bombay 

12 6 0 

9 13 0 

H 14 0 

32 3 9 

Karachi 

15 3 6 

9 14 0 

17 1 0 

37 3 9 


Notss 


1 Railway freights shown are averages of Baniganj and Jhaxin rates 

2 The rad cum sea rates mcl ids net average railway freights to Calcutta in 1939 and 1*112 

respectively and net Calcutta Port dues 

3 Present sea fre ghts are substantially the same as in 1942 
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CHAPTER VI 

COAL AS A SOURCE OP ELECTRIC POWER 


General 

Coil is to th\ the mo«t important sotiroo of industrial poire r m India A 
proportion of it is used a< a rw matonal for making metallurgical coko or in rotarj 
kilns for the burning of cement cluiker , and tho remainder is burnt ran rs fuel, 
print ipnlh for stoam raising purposes in various industnes on tho railwai » and in 
ship* It has been often urged that tho u«o of coal for stoam raising cons*! ntos 
a most wasteful method of utilisation and tliat whoro othor considerations, wijoJi 
of courso exist in mdnstml ure, permit, tho power Latent in coal Rhould ho moro 
efficient!* utilised through tho thermal generation of olectncita 

The araiLabiliti of smtablo power, in its turn reacts on tho production of coal. 
Power is cs-ential for tho efficient working of Largo units of production, particularly 
where there is a large degree of mechanisation, since, beyond a limit, steam power 
fails to perform efficiently the tasks demanded of it and a keener demand for elec- 
trical power inevitably arises In times of high pricoB of coal, the moro efficient 
conversion of coal mto power, which thermal electricity secures, also confers on 
it decided economic advantages over the burning of coal for steam raising All 
these factors are becoming increasingly important in the Indian coal mini ng industry; 
and the presence of an intensified demand for electric power, with its repercussions 
on the further development of production, necessitates urgent consideration of the 
power position m the coal mining industry Our views on this follow , and later 
we shall turn to certain aspects of the moro economical use of coal for generating 
power for industrial* purposes 

History 01 Electricity Development In The Coalfields, ^ 

2 As long ago as 1920, attention was drawn by Mr Treharne Re'-s to the need 
for making a more plentiful supply of electricity available in the coalfields Ovor 
10% of the annual output of coal m the Jharia and Ramganj fields yos then being 
consumed by collieries for steam raising purposes Mr Rees pointed out that this 
high rate of consumption was probably due to the excessive number of separate 
1 ' r . e i i i •• tent to which 

more general 
ather purposes 
if 50% of the 

* " ■ 0i , advised that 

steps should be taken to secure the more wide spread adoption of electricity in 
coal mines and that, for this purpose, power stations should be erected at suitable 
centres These stations should be equipped on a large scale to centralise the work 
as far os economically possible 

3 The Coalfields’ Committee, 1920, dealing with Mr Rees’ recommendation on 
this subject, took what now appears to be a rather complacent view They pointed 
out that the larger colkene9 were already taking step3 "to provide for their own 
electrical salvation ” They thought, too, that the medium sized collieries could 
hardly afford inch* idual power stations Moreover, the disposal or transport of the 
small coal or slack being used by collieries m boilers seemed difficult and the Com 
mittee thought it possible that “ under existing conditions, even the extravagant 
or careless use of such small coal or slack m the boilers is cheaper than electric power 
would be ” About tho same time, certain negotiations were afoot for the estab- 
b-hment of a public supply company m Bengal to serve the coalfields In the light 
of these various reason** the Committee reached the conclusion that an all-embracing 
scheme for the provision of electricity to the coalfields, sponsored or undertaken by 
Qovemment, was not necessary and that tho "whole question of electrical develop 
ment should be left to pmato enterprise without compulsion of any sort ’ Aa 
regards tho small collieries, tho Committee felt that it would be idle to suggest a 
switch-over to electricity , many had not even reached the stage of steam power 
and those that had if compelled to electricity , would find it impossible to dispose 
of their steam plants, except at verv great loss 
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should not he earned coastwise by sea, we havo taken noto of the iact that latu nj 
the bulk of the coastwise shipments have been for the railways and bunkers, as will 
appear from the following statement 

Yea* 1 Railways Industries Bunkers Total 

Tons Tons Tons Tons 

1945 ...... 402,108 140,802 020,190 1,175.250 

1946 (first four months) * . * 117,118 49,919 3*2.384 r 03,4C4 

io divert tho present comparatively small movements for industrial requirements to 
the rail route should not be difficult 

We do not feel in a position to make a similar recommendation regarding the 
smaller ports such as Cochin or the Kathiawar ports, but w hero similar problems exist 
and a similar solution is feasible, wo hopo that it may be adopted 

19 Wo would like to record tho view that tho coastwiso coal trade is of great 
importance to tho country's economy, not only to save very long and unprofitable 
haulages by rail but also because coal shipments from Calcutta constitute useful 
bulk cargo for a coastal merchant marine It is in the long-term interests of the 
raihvaj s and the country to rehabilitate the coastwjr-o trade as soon os possible, and 
for this reason ’ ■ • ■ " ’ f ’*" 4 

and port duos 

be to subsidise A ■ ( 

Wo were told at Bombay by the shipping companies that they regard coal 
snrr, nna .» « — — . 1 — .vi ■* «-<» *hat they will hear m 

. : e been informed that 

i . • freights on coal bj 

about 25 per cent , but m our discussions with them at Bombay the shipping com- 
panies did not show nhvene-is to the danger to themselves of the present situation 
^ ^ 20 We have one further point to raise Special rebates of railway freight have 


imanciai inducement to obtain a Grading Board certificate thus disappears, wo trust 
that exporters, in their own interests, will contmuo to cover cargoes of coal for export 
with a Grading Board certificate, as heretofore 
Conclusions and Recommendations 

(1) There should be no quantitative restrictions on the supply ol coal for bunker 
purposes i the requirements are small and the general case for meeting thorn in tult 
very strong 

(2) The comments of the Coal Mining Committee, 1937, on sectional grading aa 
arising out of the Coal Grading Board Act are not valid in the light of our recommen- 
dations on conservation. 

(3) The emphasis placed on the coal export trade in the past has no lrnigor any 
validity Exports may normally be permitted only to Burma, Ceylon and the Straits- 
Settlements, subject to certain limits ; exports to other countries may be permitted 
only in special circumstances, 

(4) The concessions that have so far attached to export coal should be with- 
drawn forthwith. The concessions on coastwise coal sh uld continue. 

(5) As far as possible, coal for internal requirements, other than those of the 

railways at certain places, should not be sent coastwise in the present circumstances 
of high sea freight rates. , Such shipments should be confined to all coal for bunkers 
and coal for the railways io Madras, Bombay and Karachi so long as transport is- 
short, \ 
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(ti) Bolaro Kamnpura nnd Qirtdih e oilfield* — Tho railway collieries m the 
Bokftro Karuipnro and Gindih fields Into their own powor stations, but they 
Bupph power to a fow other pnmto consumers nto Tho powor stations concemod 
are tho Ivarpali Power Houso in tho Boh am field tho Argada and Bhurkunda Power 
Houses in tho Romnpnn fiold anl tho Gin hh Colboty Powor House Existing 
capacity in those fields is 0 TH) K W and additional plants to gonorato 4 500 K W 
are boing installed 
Th O ntral Provinces . 

Tho two powor at at ions of Mourn Shaw Wallaoo Co , ono at Barkui and 
another at Datla (total generating capacity 1 250 K W ) now operating undor Section 
28 of the Indian J- loctncity Act 1910 oust mainly for tho collionos belonging to 
Messrs Shaw Wallaco <V Co Tho collieries belonging to tho BalUrpnr Colbone3 
Co aro supplied with electrical energy from thoir own powor houso (generating 
capacity COO K 11 ) 

Assa m. 

Tho collionos of Messrs Assam Railways A Trading Co are aupphod with 
electricity from their own, powor stations 
Central India , 

Tho collionos operating in tho Rowa and Korea States aro mostly eloctnfied with 
their own generating plants Montion may be made of Jhagrakhand Chinmiri, 
Kurasia and Burhar collienos 
Other A reas. 

Tho collieries in the Hyderabad and Tolcher States work on electricity, as also 
the Makorwal colliory in tho Punjab 
Present Requirements O! Electricity la The Coalfields 

6 In recent times and in particular during tho roconl war years tho demand 
for eloctncity from colhenes has mon on account of tho vory considerably increased 
requirements of coal Factors such as tho increased use of machinery workings 

A — * ’ * . responsible m varymg 

■ d otherwise aro also 

o brought homo 

7 Some time back a survey of eloctncity requirements m the vanous coal 
fields was undertaken by the Coal Commissioner in co operation with the Eloctncal 
Commissioner with tho Government of India but tho survey did not toko into 
account any largo scale development of production or the extension of sand stowing 
Appendix XI is a statement showing tho results of this survoy and the extensions 
projected or m. hand designed to mint the present unsatisfied demand 

The extensions proposed aro expected to be comploted by 1947 and it will be 
noticod that a total of nearly 18 500 K W turbo alternator capacity is bomg in 
stalled by various colliery power stations and by the Iicensod public eloctncity 
undertakings in the coalfields By 1948, the Fertiliser Factory power station at 
Smdn is likely to be commissioned and a firm 15 000 K W of generating capacity 
from this station is reservod for the Bihar Government electnc gnd The power 
position in the Jharia field is thus likely to bo eased during tho next two or three 
years, and with tho completion of tho Fertiliser Factory, tho bulk of the demand 
from colhenes for eloctncal energy on the present basis will probably be mot 

There aro however, ono or two comments to bo made regarding tho interim 
position The extensions proposed in tho public supply companies amount to an 
additional 9 000 KW [Sijua (Jhemah) 4 000 H W Dishorgarh 3 500 K.W and 
Associated 1 500 K \\ ] of powor onlj and it is doubtful whothor this will moot all 
immediate needs In our opinion it is therefore important that tho possibility of 
moo‘ing unsatisfied demands from tho capacitv if an\ surplus with private plants 
should bo explored and where noceasarj sanction under Section 2S of tho Indian 
Eljctnott Act given An apparent surplus of capacity over requirements is not 
however tho entonon for docidmg whether supply can bo made to other consumers , 



Subsequent experience has shown that the Coalfields’ Committco were mistaken 
in their conclusions Central generating stations in the coalfields would havo conferred 
decided economic advantages m many respects and thero has been increasing 
evidence of the preference of collieries for electricity as a source of pou er. 

4 The earliest official records available show that m tho jenr 1924 thero were 
99 collieries using electricity ns follows — 

Bengal ... .39 

Bihar. . E8 

Central Provinces 3 

Assam 1 

There were no public supply companies in tho coalfields at that time and elec- 
tricity was obtained from power stations installed by collieries or groups of collieries 
mainly for their own requirements ' t c — > r '~ 

the Sijua (Jhermli) Electric Suppl) 

Provincial Governments under Secti . * 

supply electricity to certain specific 1 

1935 that public supply companies began to function m the Ramganj and Jharm 
coalfields The Dishergarh Power Supply Co was granted a licence by the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal in 1932 and bj the Government of Bihar in 1934 ; tho Associated 
Power Co , Ltd., and the Sijua (Jhemah) Elect no Supply Co , Ltd , were granted 
licences in 1934 and 1935 respectively In addition, the Associated Power Co , Ltd , 
with its power station at Hohudann the Jhana coalfield, w as permitted, under Section 
28 of the Indian Electricity Act, to supply electrical energy to specified collieries 
The way was now open for a more general uso of electrical energy and, by 1944, 
65 collieries in Bengal and 79 colhcn&s in Bihar were using electricity Similarly, 
the number of electrified collieries in the Central Provinces and Assam ro«e from 
a total of 4 in 1924 to 15 in 1944 
Present Position Of Electricity Supply. 

5 The present position as regards the supply of electrical energy m the coal 
fields is briefly as follows — 

Bengal . 

In addition to the two licensed undertakings, viz , the Dishergarh Power Supply 
Co and the Associated Power Co, Ltd, there are about 12 power stations in the 
collieries Or connected with collieries, with generating capacity varying from CO K W 
to 2,500 K XV The existing generating capacity of the two public companies M lo 
W and the maximum demand on these in 1945 was estimated at 10 5(W iv »V 
Extensions now proposed will raise the generating capacity to 20,500 KW in 
1947 but the estimated demand in 1948 would be about 10,600 K W under existing 
conditions The total capacity of the private sets is not readily available 
Bihar. 

(») Jhana Coalfield —The Sima (Jhemah) Electno Supply Co , Ltd , is the only 
licensed undertaking m this area for tho general supply of electricity to con- 
sumers within its area of supply Its present capacity is limited to 12,000 KW 
as against the demand in 1945 of 10,300 K W An additional 4,000 K W of 
capacity wjl b e installed by 1947, but the demand jn 1949 13 hkely to be 
16,000 K XV The power station at Slohuda of the Associated Power Co Ltd , 
as already mentioned, also supplies energy to a few specified collieries and the 
Dishorgarth Power Supply Co , located m Bengal, caters for a number of 
collieries m the portion of the Katuganj field in Bihar There are besides some 
10 power stations belonging to colliery companies and, of these, four, viz , tho9© at 
Jamadoba, Bhowra, Humladih and Kendwadib, have installed generating 
capacity of from 2,000 K W to 8,000 K W The total capacity of these 
private plants is about 23,500 K XV but arrangements for increasing this by 
'6,000 K "** 
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(«) Bolaro Kamnpvra and Gtndth csnljittds —Tho railway collionos la tho 
Bokaro Karmjmra and Gintiih fields Imo their own power stations, but fchoy 
supph power to a few other pirate consumers also Tho power Rtntions concerned 
are the Kart, ah Power House m tho Boh iro field tho Argadn and Bhurkunda Fmvor 
House* m the Kamnpun fiold and tho Gin hh Collier} Power House Existing 
capanU m th«%n fields is 9 TK> K \\ and addition'll plants to gone rate 4 500 K W 
are being installed 
Tii O ntr vi IVnm o- < r 

The two potior stations of M<*< rn Shaw \\ iHaeo A Co, ono at Barkui and 
another at Ikitla (total g( neratmg capacity 1 2o0 K W ) now operating undor Section 
2S of th< Indian HactnciU Act 1910 exist raamlv for tho colhonoa bolongmg to 
Messrs Shaw W dlaco A Co Tho collieries belonging to the BalUrpur Collwrm 
Co aro supplied with olectncal onergj from their oim power house (generating 
eajKiciti COO KM) 

Assam , 

Tho colhone-j of Messrs Assam Radaajs A Trading Co aro Supplied with 
electricity from their own power stations 
Central India . 

The collionos operating m the Rewa and Korea States aro mostly electrified with 
their own generating plants Mention may bo made of Jhagrakhand, Chinmiri, 
Kurasia and Burhar collionos 
Other A reas. 

The collionos w the Hyderabad and Taleher States work on electricity, as also 
the Makerwal colliery in the Punjab 
Present Requirements Of Electricity In The Coalfields 

6 In recent times and, m particular, during tbo recent war years, the demand 
for electricity from collionos has risen on account of tho very considerably increased; 
requirements of coal Factors such as tbo increased me of machinery, workings 
at greater depths and tho requirements of sand stowing are all responsible in varying 
degreos The advantages of eloctnc power economic and otherwise, are also 
being more fully realised as the limitations of steam power are brought home 

7 Some tune back, a survey of electricity requirements m the various coal- 
fields was undertaken by tho Coal Commissioner in co-operation with the Electrical 
Commissioner with the Government of India but the survey did not take into 
account any largo Beale development of production or the oxtonsion of sand Btowing 
Appendix XI is a statement showing the results of this survey and the extensions 
projected or in hand designed to meet tho prerent unsatisfied demand 

The extensions proposed aro expected to bo completed by 1947 and it will be 
noticed that a total of noarly 18 500 K W turbo alternator capacity is being in 
stalled by various eolhoty power stations and bj the Jiceasod public electricity 
undertakings m the coalfields By 1948, the Fertiliser Factory jxjwer station at 
Smdn 19 likely to be commissioned and a firm 15 000 K W of generating capacity 
from this station is reserved for the Bihar Government electric grid The power 
position in tho Jhana field is thus likely to bo eased during the noxt two or throe 
years, and. With tho completion of tho Fertiliser Factory, tho bulk of the demand 
from collionos for cloctncal energy on the presont basis wifi probably bo mot 

There aro, however, on© or two comments to be made regarding tho interim 
position The extensions proposed in tho public supph companies amount to an 
additional 9 000 K W [Sijua (Jhemah) 4 000 X W , Dishergarh 3,500 K W and 
Associated 1,500 K W ] of power onlj and it w doubtful whether this will moot all 
immediate noods. In our opinion, it js, therefore important that tho pos ibihty of 
moo* mg unsatisfied demands from the capacitv, if an\ , surplus with private plants 
should bo explored and, where necessary, sanction under Section 28 of tho Indian 
EhctnciU Act given An apparent surplus of capacity over requirements is not 
however, tho entonoa for deciding whether supply can bo made to other consumers , 
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it is tho safo surplus that is important IVIiother such a surplus will bo arajabb 
from private plants is a mattor for onqmn which wo thuih should bo quickly 
undertaken 

Tho position appears o\ en loss satisfactory m tho Raruganj coalfield As 
against tho anticipated domand of IGoOO R. m 1048 tho installed capacity will 
be only 20 500 K W and it is not cortairt that this will provide an adoquato safe 
surplus of povror to moot tho domand Tho increased coal production that may 
become noomarj and tho considerable increase in stowing that is liholy to tako 
placo in tlo Ramganj fiold as in tho Jharia hold in tho next fow^oars wiU in their 
turn mako substantial calls on oloctrical enorgj and we tlunk therefore that a 
furthor closo study should lo made of powor roquiromonts in tins coalfiold Wo 
have boon unoblo to undertake tins but fiom our obs rvations wo aro convinced 
that electricity is and vill continue to bo a serious 1 otthnock m tho Ramgan; 
fiold 1 ho importance of an amj le supply of oloctrical onorgj m tl o coalGoIds 
area cannot bo ovor omplmisod boenuso around it must bo built all tho major 
plans both for the conservation of coal through sand stowing and for tho increase 
m production which is essential if tho domands of Indian industry aro to bo safctsGod 
Policy And Proposals Regarding Further Electricity Development. 

8 There is, however, one comment that should bo made regarding tho adequate 
provision of electrical energy in tho coalfields Tho Electrical Commissioner, in his 


additional electrical requirements of this area and of adjoining tracts, including Jam 
shedpur and Calcutta may reach the high figure of 500 000 K W Tho Damodar 
Valley Scheme, with its associated thermal plants is not likely, it is stated, to produce 
more than 300 000 K W of power Tho scope for large thermal power stations 
large because thermal power efficiency rises most rapidly with tho size of tho gener 
ating Unit— is thus ve 1 * * ~ 

themselves uneconom 
co ordmated plans for 


lms uncertainty has reference particularly to tho likely attitude oi ^oveiimieiit 
when the tune for renewing the licences of tho Companies arrives The Electrical 
Commissioner has told us that most of these companies hare fairly long terms still to 
run and that they can with reasonable confidence go ahead with schemes of essential 
development But in this context we must also refer to the statement of policy ns 
regards electrical development of which mention has been made by the Electrical 
Commissioner before us The salient features of this statement which was issued 
with the concurrence of all the Provincial Governments, are — 

(a) tho development of electricity supply in areas outside existing licensed 
areas should bo actively pursued as far as possible as a State or 
quasi State enterprise but if for any reason the State is not pre 
pared to u idortake such development in a*iy area within a reason 
able time private enterprise should not bo excluded 
(1>) provided efficient and economic operation could be assured to tho 
public, options oxistuig under any licence to acquire an under- 
taking should as a general rule bo exercised when they arise 
Tho first of these statements echoes in fact what Mr Treharne Rees recommended 
25 years ago , the second seems to provide adequate protection for the licensees m 
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the Bedgal/Bihar fields. It is, however, obvious that a moro clear enunciation of 


development under pnvnto enterprise. 

10. Wo have already referred to the email scale plans for augmenting electno 
supply in the Be ' T ‘ 

the Bihar grid ■ 1 : i ‘ . : 

details of these i ' * ... 


The power station of the Smdn Fertiliser Factory will have an installed capacity 
of 80,000 K..W. Out of this, firm capacity to tho extent of 16,000 K.W. has been 
reserved for tho Bihar electricity grid, but it is possible that a little more may be 
available in the early years It is also proposed to extend the power station if and 
when the demand from Bihar arises The Bihar Government have undertaken to 
instal the necessary transformers and to construct transmission lines from Smdn to 
Ramgarh in the west and to Seebpore in the east and to distnbute power to the collie- 
ries and other consumers m the area It is, however, the intention that consumers 
located in the area of the existing licenses will be supplied electricity through the 
distribution systems of these companies This will be the first link in the Bihar gnd. 

Tbe Damodar Valloy project, which is at present under detailed examination, 
contemplates the construction, in the next 7 years, of four dams with installed 
hydro clectnc generating capac'ty as follows • — 

Tilaiya Dam . . . 4,000 K TV 

Muithon Dam . • 39 000 K TV 

Aiyer Dam • • 30,000 K TV 

Panchet Hal! . . 40,000 K TV 


These power stations, m combination with the power made available from the Sindri 
Fertiliser Factory, will constitute a hydro-thermal combination which will event -al- 
ly form part of the Bihar grid As to the need and justification for large power deve- 
lopments on this side of India w© cannot do better than reproduce the following 
extracts 1 from the “ Preliminary Memorandum on the Unified Development of 
the Damodar River ” prepared by the Central Technical Power Board in August 
1945 


“ Existing Power Developments — Prime statistics of the generating power 
stations in the Damodar Valley for the year 1943 show that the total installed 
capacity within the area amounted to approximately 137,000 K W , produc- 
ing an annua] output of about 284 million K W. bre m 1943 The following 
table is a Bub division of the sources of energy generation — 


TABLE 4 

Summary of Electric power generating stations i; 


6 Other Power Stations 


the Damodar Valley tn 1943. 
Installed 
capacity 
- K TV. 


40 308 


Generation 
in million 
KTV hra 
108,754 

4,113 
65 304 
105,989 


** The works cost of power generation (» t , cost of fuel, salaries and wages, stores 
and maintenance) at the thermal stations of the Electric Public Utilities 
shown m the above table vanes from about anna 0 47 to annas 2 0 per K W, 
hr. sent out from the power stations The average cost of generation in 
tho Electric Public Utilities is probably of the order of 0 62 anna per K.W hr. 
sent out, and there is every reason to suppose that the average 
generating cost in tbe other power stations in the area is Iihelv to be of this 


1 Paras 76 to 79, 81, 84 and 85 
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order. In fact, in view of the large number of email power stations in the 
area it is probable that the average cost of generation over the whole valley 
exceeds 0 62 anna per K. W. hr sent out. 


TABLE 5 


Summary of major sources of electric power generation located 
miles of the Damodar Valley. 

Name of Station and Place Province 

Associated Cement Co , Ltd , Khalari Power House, 

Khalan . . Bihar 

Sone Valley Portland Cement Co , Ltd , Japla . „ 

K&rgali (Railway Board Collieries) ... „ . 

Dalmm Cement Co , Ltd , Dnlmmnagor, Dehri on Sone „ . 

Patna Electric Supply Co , Ltd , Patna ... ... 

East Indian Railway Installation. Jamal pur . „ 

B & A Railway Installation, Kanchrapara (Calcutta 

area) .... Bengal . 

Gounpore Electric Supply Co , Ltd , Naihati (Cal. 

cutta area) . „ . 


mthm 150 

Installed 
capacity 
K W 

4.000 
12,000 

4.500 

12,000 

6.000 
6,050 

4 500 

27,00 0 
03,125 


Bengal Nagpur Railway Installation, Kharagpur 
Indian Copper Corporation, Ltd , Ghotsila 
Tata Iron and Steel Co , Ltd , Jamshedpur 


. 111,250 

„ 91,000 

,. 7,700 

Bihar . C 404 
„ 130,000 


Total 615,489 


' Proposed Future Plants — Owing to the growth in load, obsolescence of existing 
plant, and suspension of construction during the last few 3 ears, there is an 
urgent need for the installation of additional sources of power supplj in the 
region Extensions of existing stations and now installations planned for 
commencement before 1950 total about 327,000 K W of winch 195,000 
K W are in the Calcutta area In addition, it is very likely that by I960 a 
.further 325,000 K W of generating plant will have to bo installed in the 
region, of which probably 265 000 K W will be required around Calcutta 
' Power available from the proposed multipurpose Damodar Deielopment — The 
total amount of power which can bo generated at the eight hydro electric 
power stations included in the unifi ed development of the Damodar River 
is estimated at 65,000 continuous kilowatts of primary power, and an 
additional amount of intermittent or seasonal power which is estimated to 
vary m magnitude up to about Gff.OOO K W and in availability from 20 per 
cent of the time to 80 per cent of the time on the average The average 
anual output of the hydro electric 63 stem, over a period of 5 ears, would be 
about 800 million kilowatt hours, varying from a minimum annual output 
of 685 million kilowatt hours to a maximum of 930 million kilowatt hours 
during a 10 year period of record 


Hydro electric power Utilisation — It is unlikely that a market could be found 
for a substantial block of intermittent or seasonal power which may not be 
available every year and which, when available, could be utilized only during 
the off peak hours of the week, unless additional I13 dro electric capacity 
wero installed which would make the seasonal power continuously available 
during wet seasons A possible market for tins type of power is suggested 
on account of its coincidence with the increased pumping loads at some of 
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the collieries during tlu* wet season However, it is doubtful if instillation 
of additional hydro electric generating capacity for this purpose w oultl be 
economically justified 

******* 

Installed Capacity — The generated peakload of a combined aj stem of thermal" 
and hydro electric plants capable of utilizing all available hjdro electric 
energy w ould be in the order of 300,000 K W assuming that tho annual load 
factor is approximately 60 per cent As gn cn above, tho total thermal 
pou cr capacity now mstnllc<l in the Damodar Valley and viemity is about 
650,000 K W of nhtch a hr go portion may bo considered obsolete The 
plans for additional capacity installation m tho future are a further 
indication that there is a market for a block of cheap power of at least this 


’ ' ' ’ ' * * - 1 ■'*' * v --nal stations, as well as tho lower 

■ . stations should be kept to a 

■ for continuity of service The 

energy generated bj a system producing 300,000 K W at 60 per cent load 
factor is equal to a load of 180,000 continuous kilowatts at station switch 
boards Of this amount the hydro electric plants can produce about 65,000 
continuous kilowatts during a dry period, and the remaining 116,000 
continuous kilowatts during this period should bo produced bj the steam 


■ t period on the base of the load curve 

, . ectnc capacity will be m reserve during 

the year to eliminate the necessity of carrying thermal capacity on spinning 
reserve ” 

Amplity mg the foregoing, the Electrical Commissioner in his evidence before us 
stated that big demands for power from the Damodar Valley Scheme may be made 
from Calcutta and elsewhere A recent load survey discloses that in 10 jears the 


to** 0 Damodar Valley Scheme is unlikely to be able to produce moro than 300,000 


near luturo iollowing extended sand stowing and the increased working of partially 
developed areas Ve have considered this question m relation to tho Bengal and 
Bihar fields and we think there is a prtma facie need for installing at least 3 large 
generating units, one in tho Jambad Kajora area of Bengal, one in tho Bokaro field, 
ana the third in the Karanpura field in which large scale mining operations are neces- 
sary Tho Jambad Kajora area will shortly seo a considerable increase in sand 
stowing as a result of a project under the consideration of the Stowing Board, and the 
consequent power requirements must be met The BokarO field is tho second obvious 
eito in view rf 41 ’ ’ • . i * - . * , 

station in tl . ■ J . ■ . ’ . 

On tho ca pa ■ 

opinion Ii ■. i . t 

thoundouV • ■ ....... . . . ,.i ■ ■ ...... \\ 

plants would, be suitable. 
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II In some quarters fears may be entertained regarding the future markets for 
coal on the completion of electricity schemes, such as the Punodar Rncr Scheme. 
'The^o fears, are thmh, nre unfounded Experience in other countries has shown that 
the development of electric power is accompanied bj increased demands for its use all 
round We have already referred to estimated additional requirements of 500,000 
K W of electrical energy in and around the coa fields of Bengal and Bibar during 
the next 10 or 12 years Onlj a portion of this energy , perhaps less than half, will be 
met from hydro-elcctnc sources The rest must come from coal and if present hopes 
are realised, it maj well be that tho increased demand for coal for electricity 
generation m the coalfield areas alone will amount to half a million tons per year 
The greater industrialisation that must inevitable follow the availability of cheap 
electncit j w ill add its own substantial quota of demand. 


12 During one of our visits to the Central Provinces, wo had occasion to discuss 
with representatives of the Central Provinces Government the question of electrical 
development in the Pench Valley, We had earlier received evidence, in personal 
discussion, of the keen demand for electrical energy and of the inadequacy of the 
present supply The question of installing further generating plant in the Pench 
Valley was under discussion between the Central and Provincial Governments 
for sometime, but we understand that difficulties arose over the question of financial 
guarantees and that the whole matter has been held up We gather, however, that 
tho Central Provinces Government contemplate the creation of an electrical gnd 


with the grid and the installation of separate generating plant in the Pench Valley 
itself Colliery needs demand a guarantee of sustained supply which may not be 
forthcoming m the system of single transmission lines which the Central Provinces 
Government seem to have in mind If double transmission lines are considered 

uneconom ■** *’ * * J * *- j - - j _ — - „„ * 

separate { 
doing bo, 
for meetu _ 

will appeal later in our report, the Central Provinces and Central India coalfields are 
well situated for meeting the coal requirements of Western India and wo have no 
doubt that an appreciable increase in the output of these fields will be called for in the 
near future This increase will, however, prove most difficult of attainment unless 
adequate electrical power is available. 


13 We have a’ - 1 ■ r 1 1 41 - — 1 — t the pro- 
duction of coal E ■ ■ absence 

of adequate electru oJ i * :■ . r on this 

account, it is difficult to say But it is certain that our plans for development, and 
especially development through increased mechanisation, are very largely 
dependent on electricity. The absence of an adequate power supply will aUo 
stultify our proposals for sand stowing on a large scale. 

The use of electricity for colliery purpose will release certain quantities of coal 
for other use. It is estimated that tho saving might well be 50 per cent of the 

- . * T 1 ' • — " — *« -T 3 of such 

■ ■ ■ ■ . " electn* 

: ' ' .Tus is no 

u , oduction 

'that will inevitably follow the use of electricity in the hitherto nn electrified mines 

14 The effect on coal requirements of electricity schemes in other area3 must 
also bo considered We have already dealt with the increased requirements of coal 
consequent on tho development of thermal generation But such thermal electricity 
inevitably displaces coal as a source of industrial power The Electrical Com- 
t miss toner thinks that perhaps 90% of the electricity generated in India, or even 
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industrial purports The net Raving would thus bo -75 million tons, much of it of 
good quilit\ 

In an earlier paragraph wo referred to fears about tho possible displacement of 
coal bj lndro electncitj At Lahore wo were told of tho plana of the Punjab 
Government for closing down thermal generation of electricity at Lahore on tho com- 
pletion of the Bakhra Dim scheme , but wo do not think that there will be any 
large displacement of coil for industrial purposes m consequence It is an accepted 
fact that tho pro\ i*ion of cheap power facilities increases industrial demands for 

power, whether *' " 1 ~ ' 1 * J ” "* “ 4 ‘ ' 

made, and there • . ■ ! 

for industrial pu ' • 

consumption of coal has actually increased in tho areas served by tho Tennessee 
Valley Authority 

Electrification 01 The Railways. 

15 A most important aspect of tho more efficient utilisation of coal for power- 
generation has been brought prominently mto public debate by Sir Padnmji Gin- 
walla m his booklet on “ Industrialisation through Electrification of tho Railway 

C _T> J > _ AV At. A _J .11 I- A J A _ 11 <-l “ 


nuui/uuuvi luu umumuns umauiuig in ibu unana ahu ivuiugunj coameicis the genera- 
tion of thermal electrie>*v wm«nlPMWv - 1 a • 

and that all tho condi ■ ‘ ■ 

and vast quantities of 


de which in its turn 
and give a fillip to 


1C Wo reproduce below a statement given to us by the Railway Board showing 
tho railway electrification projects which are now under examination 


Riiihvay 


Section proposed for Mileage of 

Electri Gent ion Section 


Bombaj .Bnroda A. Central India Rail troy 
Great Indian Peninsular Railnaj 


Ea«t Indian Railwax 
South Indian Rail's «x 
Bengal As-xim 


Bombay Ahmcdabad 
I gat pun Bhusaval 
Poona Dhond 
Dhond Miuunad . 

Howrah Gava Moglmberai 
Howrah Handel Burdwan 
Tambaram 1 illupurom 
Chuigleput Arkonam 
Calcutta Ranaghat 
Calcutta Bon goon . 

So itl>em Section 


} 


Mtlea 

270 

191 

4S 

14C 

444 

S3 

39 

45 

4S 

37 


Total 


1.332 


Tho most important of the schemes from all points of view is the electrification of 
the track from Howrah to "tfoghalserai on the Fast Indian Itadu a\ its importance 
arises principally through the close proximity of the area to the rich coal hearing 
tracts of Bengal and Bihar W hd<- v c do not w ish to minimise the importance of 
electrification of the track « hem er this is considered feasible wc consider that 
Government should treat the East Indian Railway scheme for electrification from 
Howrah to Moglial era! as of first priority 

17 We were told by the Railway Board with reference to this track that a 
general project survey has been made by the East Indian Railw ny and that thev have 
since been instructed to contact their consulting engineers with the object of pre 
paring a detailed project These preliminary investigations are expeetd to be com 
pleted m about twelve months’ time and the sta c o will then be reached for takmg 
decisions 

Amongst the reasons which have influenced the Railway Board into ordering 
the survey are the following — - 

(a) ~ ~ 


justificition for switching oyer to an electrified track 

(6) There is a ver\ strong public demand that the comparatively wasteful 
burning of coal in locomotive boilers should cease and the Radway Board 
ire anxious as far as pos. iblc to assist in the conservation of the higher 
grades of coal particularly 

(c) The abundance of lower grades of coil in tl e Ben_al/Bihar fields would 
permit of tl c cheaj generation of thermal clectnciti m stations located 
in the e areas This would not imreh proude a useful market for the 
inferior grades of coal but would nl o eliminate the considerable haulage of 
coal w hich ey en now is tal mg pi ice on railw a\ account over this length 
of track 


18 The Railway Board have however bicn careful to point out that an ade 
quate return on the capital outlay on thermal power stations for electrification 
purposes may not be forthcoming and thev wonder whether the coal mdu try or other 
industries m India which wall benefit through the conservation of high grade coil 
should not be called upon to make a contribution for offsetting the loss if am that 
the railways may incur In Our view this is an entirely wrong approach to the 
problem The question primarily is whether placed as India is in re arc! to coal 
resources it is advisable to avoid the wasteful use of coal and m particular of high 
grad“ coal We do not think that two answers to this are possible It is not merely the 
cojnpartmcntal consequences on railway fin ' * a 

we ’navo heard no reasoned statement of 
must take account of the many imponderat 
widespread availability of electricity It is 

of the track should be closely linked up with the large-scale by dro electric and ther 
mal development which is planned for the Damodar Valley There is a considerable 
anticipated deficit of power requirements over the next 10 or 12 years and there is no 
reason to suppose that when eventually a well brut hydro thermal combination 
comes into being the State will find its outlay unprofitable 

19 Prom the stricth 1 mited point of view of coal conservation there is evidence 
to show that the electrification of one mile of track is likely to lead to a saving of 
400 tons of coal per annum This is bome out also by the statement of the Last 
Indian Railway that the daily coal consumption on the line between Howrah and 
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"be of inferior coil onlj Tlio living of high grade coil thus effected nnd tho addi 
tioml dcmind for inferior coal that Mill arise for the thermal power stations will 
confer substantial benefits on industry generally in tlio countrj nnd on tho coal 
industry 


vide tho answer for tlus increased demand Quito clcnrlj in this matter, wo havo 
to taho the long view nnd as m all progressive countries the railways must bo tbo 
fore runners of industrialisation Time and again it has been prerred that industry 
follows wliero the railwajs lend Tho fichcmo for electrification in this area is in our 
considered opinion ono of the important projects before tho country at present 

21 Our emphasis on tho Howrah Aloghalserni electrification scheme docs not, 
as alreadj stated, minimise the inrf 

•electrification elsev. hero in India 
can economise on coil consmnptio 

dustrial demands and in this matter it is not merely tho coal released by tho rad 
w ays that is important but al o tlio release of transport cipacit} that will follow 

22 It is premature to assess the total suing of coal that nmj result m tho next 

few 3 cars from electrification of the radaajs but the projects selected for examma 
tion seem pri tna ' ' 1 

m tlus matter 
rah to Aloghal e 

2sagpur Railwa\ should not oho Iks electrified We arc attracted bj Sir Padamji 
Gina alias suggestion that the Bengal Nagpur Railway tracl from Gomoh to 
r e m »o electrified 

' no thought 

has definite 

l ossibihties I ven on a conservative estimate of i thousand miles of track olec 
trifled all over India in the next few 3 ears the net saving of coal would be about 
•100 000 tons per annum most of it good coal Tho economy in the consumption of 
}u 0 h grade c al is rt illy much larger probably in tlio neighbourhood of half a million 
tons i cr annum 

23 Tlio saving of coal through the use of electric pow cr for mining and industrial 
purposes can bo briefly stated to bo ns follow s — 

(*i) Tho displacement of inefficient boiler plants in collieries maj well secure 
n net sawng of about n million tons per annum 

(6) A saaing of coal of the order of three quarters of a million tons per annum 
will also result from the further electrification schemes in other parts 
of India which the Plectncal Commissioner visualizes 

(c) Railwaj electrification m its turn wall result m an economj of nearly 
half a million tons of good coal per annum 

Tho total is roughh 2} — 1 ' ‘ 

It 1-, coal that w ill be fed 1 
docs not destroy the marke 

Conclusions And Recommendations 

(1) There is urgent need for increasing the supph of electricity in the coal 
fields nnd we recommend that a comprehensive survey of power requirements should 
be undertaken forthwith. 

a power units 

, ■ “ immediately 

" “ 1 a the Central 



(3) There is need for an early clarification of Government’s policy m regard to 
private power development , unless an adequate supply ol electricity m the coalfields 
is arranged, under public control, private installations should ho permitted to go for- 
ward m the interests o! coal production. 

(4) We believe that hydro electric development in tho Damodar Valley will be 
of direct benefit to the coal industry 

(5) Electrflication of the railways should be undertaken in the vicinity of coal- 
fields and the scheme for electrification of the East Indian Hallway from Howrah to 
Moghalserai should receive first priority. 

(6) Large-scale electrification may result m a reduction of coal consumption by 
nearly 2J million tons of good coal per annum 
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CHAPTER VH 

CONSERVATION 

The General Case For Conservation 

Against the background of compirativelv limited resource-) of good quality coal 
m India it is natural that attention should be focussed on conservation ns a means 
for safeguarding the future of mdustn 'Much argument has centred round the 
subject, but not infrequent!' there is an improper appreciation ot the issues involved. 
To start from the beginning therefore it is nccessarj to stato what wo mean by 
conserv at ion and wlmt it can secure To our mind there nro three well defined 
aspects of con ervition in reference to coal uz — 

(i) reservation in u«c * e the u e of certain coals by specified classes of con- 
sumers onh and bj none others 

(i») ntionalisation in production t e the extraction of certain coals so as to 
secure a balancing of output with consumer requirements and 
(m) adoption of muling method-. \\ Inch aim at maximum possible extrac 
tion in nil the circumstances of a caso 

The first two, in effect relate to the supply of coal to the consumers requirements, 
while the third maj be described as the avoidance of waste in mining All these 
three questions have come under examination in the last 25 joars The Coalfields’ 
Committee, 1920 drew attention to the avoidable waste of coal that was taking place 
due amongst other things to fault} working methods including the formation of 
inadequate pillars resulting m fires and collapses In some cases the small and 
irregular shapes of holdings incapable of being worl ed satisfactorily led to encroach 
ment9 attended with dangers of communicated fires and floods The Coal Mining 
Committee 1937 estimated that tho total waste of coal in situ in working was about 
60% and considered that this waste aroso from mining methods which were either 
bad under all circumstances or had been forced on the industry bv economic conch 
tions and circumstances over which the mining community had little or no control 
Certain aspects of conservation were also considered by the Committee with reference 
to coking coal required bv the iron and steel works 

2 Reservation on the utilisation side has tho object of ensuring that certain 
classes of coal are conserved bj prohibiting the use thereof b) other than specified 
types of consumers 

\ countrj having abundant resources of coal maj be little disposed to pa\ at- 
tention to tho question of conservation in use Indeed there are many who believe 
that the advance of science may within a few short j cars appreciably reduce the 
importance of coal to mdustrj and argue therefore, that the conservation of coal is 
umieccssarj The' contend further that such conservation accompanied as it in 
evifablj must be b\ Government imposed regulation would have an unsettling 
effect on the coal mdustrj on tho one hand and on consumers on tho other We 
imi\ realise tl’ic significance of scientific research in relation to the power prof Tern, 
but tlie ad\ ance of science over the la«t 150 vears has not senouslv affected the in- 
dustrial use of coal and while tlus maj not necessarily hold true for tho future there 
are uses and processes of a specialised nature for which coal will continue to be neces- 
sary w e have in mind the dependence of the chemical and other industries on coal 
and its b\e products There is also tlie almost complete dependence of the 
iron and steel imiuvtn on coal as the most suitable raw material so far known for 
reducing iron ore to pig iron In such circumstances even a count rv with ver. 
largo resources cannot afford to be extravagant m the use of coal the U S 1 for 
example with its huge reserves is devoting increasing attention to tho question of 
con crvation The need for ciution is greater in India for while our total reserves 
of coal mav lie large the re erves of tho e coals which arc liheh to retain their sjiecific 
importance for certain industries art compantivelv limited \\ e hare shown cl e- 
'vhcre that the reserves of good cokin" coal with the pre ent rate of extraction and 

ule our reserves of other good 
wt have not overmuch of those 
ihcmical industrv can be built 
It i« therein to the con-* rv vtion in iw < f good coking an 1 hHi volatile coals that 
attention mu«t j nmarilv l>e directed , and in a leaser dtgree, other good coals mils 
al o l«e con i leml 



Conservation 0! Good Coking Coal 

3 Our terras of reference require u-> to report on the need lor the eon m it ion 
ofJngh grade metallurgical coil »n<l in our questionnaires uc Ime used thehimctem 
We ha\e tal cn tins to mean coil smtnhle for mnkin 0 tlie hard col o required for the 
reduction of iron ore to pi e iron in n blast furnace The main char uteri tics oi 
such a. coal are that on ctrbonmtion at high tempi ritnns it Melds a bird coke 
preferable ofloiv ash contc nt with a fine porous texture and sufficient mechanical 
strength to resist nbnsion or breakage in blast furnaces low sulphur and j ho> 
phorns content are also ini])ortaiit The Tata Iron A. Steel Co I td , hue -lien 
the follow mg more detailed specifications o'" suit iblo col me. toal (relatm to samples 
dried at 10o° C) — 


(a) Swelling properties 

(l>) Pho«pl orus 

(c) Sulphur 

(d) Caking Index 

( e ) -lab 

(/) \ olatile matter 
({/) Fused carbon 


mu t be non sixcllir 
Below 0 I5 p „ 
Below 0 l>° n 
Li and nl o\ t 
Below I7 P „ 

-e 0 o 

5" to 5S° 0 


Explaining the specification further, thej liaie id ited tint the coal should 


(0 not biw.ll on bein^ cirl om ed as otlurvi p the walls of the col e oiei 3 
w ill lie injured 

(n) not be too high in pho i horns content in new oi technic-d diflicultic* 
in its rtiuoial to an ixtint that will Meld a steel with a sufficientli 
low phosphorus content 

(m) not be too high m sulphur toi tent ns otherwi o a vie oils circle of mori 
limestone and more heat to remoxe the sulphur in the blast furnaeo 
and thiib more col e and more sulphur input is created , 

(it) hare coking properties 


(a) hue the abiht\ to make a coke of cert un phibical charicteristics tir , 
strength hardness bize and poro it\ w Inch for good coke are fixed bj 
the tollowmg recognised standards 


Shatter Index 
Ha\-en s Stubi! t> 

Bresla 1 a Hardne s 

Porositv 
Sire o\er 3' 

Size ° to 3' 

(ti) have i c irbon content lugh tuongb 
carbon and 


Os or s’ o n 
Over 50 0° o 

Oxer SO 0° o (oxer -10 mm mdicaling 
hard coke) 

Oxer 4" 0° o 
j 0 to C0° o 
3 j to 45 p „ 

to gut a coke with at least 7 o% of 


(mi) havo an ash content ns loxx and as uniform as jiossible the higher the 
ash the more limestone l neeeUel winch m turn calls for more heat, 
more eoko and more ash The maximum ash that can he tolerated 
m the coho w 22 5% ami if thero is an increa e over this figure ehfficult- 
ie8 in operation are encoimtereel 

4 So far as w o are aware there has been little controx cm over the specification^ 
of coking coal mentioned above other than the ash content 4s regards ash how- 
ever, it has been suggested that the iron and steel comp mies m India have set for 
themselves too high a standard and that it should not bo impossible to conduct 
11 * e — - ontent Attention is drawn il&o 

works dunng the war a ears avh’n 
have seriousli interfered with jug 
*■'”* ” * i that the coal did senou Ij affect 

urged, further that the exhaustion 
znbent on the iron and c teoI w orks 
s b\ proce ses such as blending anil 


oit xnine 
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5 As regards bl Tiding somo work his Ix-en ilono m the put and the results 
are well-stated in tlio following oxtracts from a momonnduni submitted to us by 
the Tati Iron A- Steel Co 

“As regmls utilisation of inferior gndo coals, it has to bo studf'd in rmpoct of 
tlio follow mg olas es — 

(t) High ash with norm vl cikmg indov — (uli from 10 0 to 20 0% and C iking 

Index 15 and abov o) 

(tt) High ash with sub normal or semi cabin g properties— (ash up to 20 0% 
and Cakng Index between 10 and 17) 

(in) High asli and poor caking — (ash oxcccding 20 0” o and Caking Indox 
below 10) 

(u) Low ash, high volatile and sub normal or senn coking — (Asli 1 1 to 15 0% , 

solatilo matter above 12 0% and Caking Index between 10 to 15) 

(i) Low ash high \ olatilc and poor caking — [ash and volatile matter as in 
(it) aboio and C iking Index below 10] 

(u) Low asli high \olatile and non caking — [ash end volatile matter as m 
(if) and (») above] 

Right from the earl} periods in arranging for tho mixmg of coals it had been 
contemplated to use substantial quantities of coals such as Kustore 12 13 and 
15 seams Bbuggutdih 11 and 12 Choitodih and Sijua 16 seams coming under 
item (*) mention'd above The} wet9 invariably below 20% m ash and had 
normal caking properties with a caking index of 16 and above Their use 
was possible hitherto because of the aiailabilit} of ver} good grades of low 
aslv coking coals for mixing and keeping the ash content low m tho mixture 
to tho necessar} point 

* The reasons for tho latest troubles experienced duo to the continued iiso of 
these high ash coals were tho simultaneous non allotment of good claves of 
low ash coking coals such a 3 Gopalichuck, Cent al ktrkend Jhirn khas, 
ltadruchuok etc and the deterioration in the q ulitv of tho rost included in 
the programme of supplies 

* * * * * 

As regirds other categories of inferior grail cs of coals the progress of researches 
In tho Coal Blending and Coking Research Sub Committee has bem only 
at their initial phase so far 

“Laboratorv blending teBts dona Math somo of tho better quaht} coal-, occurring 
m seams below 10 in different areas of tho Jharia coalfield and which should 
come under item (u) above indicated that coke with sufficient strength might 
bv e\j ected from a mixture of suitable class of good coking coals and varjiji" 
troiortioas from 20 0 to 40 0° o of tho former coals 
“\\ ith tho below 10 scams Jharia coals includ'd un ler item (m) which have ash 
content nxcccling 20 0% anl Caking Index below 10 it ippears that onl} 
s me selected fiw Irom among them couhl ba use 1 to the extent of 20 to 
30% depending on tho quaht} ot tho coal used for blen ling with them 
The conclusions art entirelv tentative as it has to be confirmed bv large scale 
coking tests an 1 putting the eoke pro luced to actual use in the Blast Furnaces 
1 urther in view of tho prospective succc sful development of washing of 
tin-* coal' the Miitabihtv of the coke from the view point of their ash content 
li is not been considered 

Howtvtr, in the event of suitabh clis> of sujx nor coals being available for 
hi* n line it mi ht be possible * ven now 
l*elow ID scam for nu tallurgicil purjio 

* nlv next to cokmg coals from the top 1 ■ • 

a h e* t lit-, preclude their u-e for coking at pre-snt 
" W the Ihshergarh anl Foniati seam coals m the Raruganj coalfield tested so 
fir fo- lien ling an! cokinz shall Iiavc to l>e clas ified unler item (tr) 
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Individually, although they will not bo sutiablo for making coko, prehmuurv 
laboratorv experiment showed that 20 to 40% of Uk*^ coals could bo expect 
ed to bo absorbed in a coking coal mixture w ith other suitable coking coals 
Item (t) is likelv to consist of rnostlv Ramganj coals from seams other than 
Dishcrgarh an! Poniati Of these, onlj Sirka with a Caking In lex 0 has been 
tested so far The results indicated that it could be absorbed to the extent 
of 10 to 15% m tho normal cokmg coal mixture mo hare nowadays 
"A few coals from tho Central Pros inces and the Korea Stato experimented upon 
lead us to behove that , in general it would be vers difficult to utili o them for 
cokmg purposes even with most efficient methods of blending Attempt* 
however, might be made to take about 10 0% of them in the pro ent dn 
mixture moativ composed of the best as a liable class of cokin" coals 
4 The researches being now onty half wav and incomplete, it would be unwise 
to place too much reliance on tho reports or be over-optimistic about the pro- 
visional conclusions All tho same, one cannot fail to realise that these 
serve as useful pointers (for the guidance of the Coal Committee) in the ta k 
of collection of statistics, preparation of future programmo of distribution 
and formulation of nccessarj proposals 
‘It needs reiteration that in future, the average coal mixture consisting more of 
high volatile coal would be capable of absorbing onlj reduced quantities of 
inferior grades of coal and, therefore, in the interests of extending the m>e 
of inferior coals for cokmg the low ash, low volatdo good cokmg coals m the 
Jhana field have to be exclusively resorrod for regulated supplv to the steel 
companies ” 

The foregoing emphasises the significance and possibilities of coal blending fur 
metallurgical purposes But unless there is a more intensive phj sical and chemical 
survey of all Indian coals, it will not be possible to saj with any definiteness to n hat 
extent our resources of good quality cokmg coal can be expanded further by ad 
mixture with semi coking or high ash coals It is, however, accepted that the pro 
portion of high ash or semi coking coals m the coke mixture to be fed mto the blast 
furnaces cannot be very high , it "may vary from 20 to 40% depending on quality 
and 25% seems to be a reasonable average 


and the Indian School of Mines A good deal of cleaning by hand picking is being 
done now, but the inadequacies of such cleaning have become increasingly apparent 
as the quabty of the coal has deteriorated The Tata Iron & Steel Co state — 

‘ With the increasing exhaustion of theso seams 12, 13, 14, 14 A 15 
17 and 18 of the Jhana field) others had to be drawn on to supplement 
supplies but the shale and clay bands and coarse grained coal did not permit 
that degree of consistency which was necessarv Intensive picking by man ual 
labour maj have improved the quality but the human element is not condu 
cive to the regularity required Tho fact remains that by picking bj hand the 
quality can be improved and where thi3 can be done by manual labour it 
can be more efficiently done by mechanical means and with a higher degree 
of consistencj and regularity In some places, as high as 2o% to 30% of the 
coal is being rejected by manual picking Good bad and indifferent coal 
is being discarded by manual pickers whereas mechanical washing plants 
will separate these grades with a high degree of efficiency and provide con*is 
tent grades with the minimum loss Several plants have been evolved to 
deal with coals which have the physical properties of Indian seams and 
Heavy Liquid Separation plants sue h as the Chance Sand Washer, Bari ovs 
Washer anl Tromp Washer arc suitable for this purpose These plants will 
not remove the inherent ash hut they will at least eliminate the adverse 
constituents which permeate many of our seam3 ” 

A summary of the experiments conducted at the Indian School of Mines on coal 
drum principal!} from S"ams, 7, 8, 9, 13 and 13 B of the Jhana field is given below 



7. — SeumTwcnty.two samples with nsh content ranging from 10% to 37% were 
tested Adopting on ash content of 16% ns a suitable limit for tho manufacture 
r 4 « . ’ ' , ' ■ ’****’ * * r ' ' - r wash* 

. ■ |- ■ ■ d coal 

i V size 


Wore washing 

Scam S — Only four samples were tested with disappointing results, though 
tlio number is too small to justify generalisation 

Seam 9 — Twenty -six samples of coals varying in ash content botu ten 19% and 
31% were tested and g wo a recovcrry of from 15% to 81% of 16 % ash coal 

Seams 13 and 13B — Tho samples tested contained from 10 35% to 21 92% 
of ash and all gavo over 80% of coal with 13% of ash Coals with an ash con* 
tent of 21 92% gavo 88% of clean coal with 1C% ash. 


7. It is difficult ‘ 
pcrimonts ; but tho c‘ 
tialitics. There is, 

Blending can at bos * • 
sos to the extent of about 25% 


41 *• ' j t ' * «* ' r 3U ig ex . 

. " > poten* 
vaahing, 
‘ purpo* 

Cleaning, on tho other hand, can produce a coal 
— * a r *- vt 1 Our re 


wash. 

. - , cashing 

’ . ■■ ■ o 10 into 

would draw attention particularly to tho 
we issued to certain persons and their re- 


plica. 

The sahont points brought out in the replies are as follows 
(o) Coal washing with tho object of reducing ash content is feasible only if the 
ash exists in the form of adherent bands of clay or shale or in rough grained coal 
but not when it is present in inherent form. 

(6) The question as to whether it is economical to wash a scam or not will 
depend on the physical characteristics of tho coal and shale bands present m it 

(c) Tho most suitable form of washing for Indian coal so far tested is by heavy 
!_** * “ ‘ “ * * r " ‘ and Tromp Washers. For 

1 . be best suited, because, 

_ available in the coalfields 
Moreover, tho cost of cleaning in this case has been estimated to be tlio lowest as will 
appoar from tho following — 


Coat of washing per ton 

Chanco , « , . • ,3 to 6 

Butoji’ , » « . . >14*2 annftjj 

Tromp 12 0 annaa 


(d) Washing may bo said to have the effect of reducing ash content by about 5% 
generally. 

(e) Tho price of plant with a capacity of 2,000 tons per day erected at site is at 
present approximately Its 9 lakhs 

Considerably morowork — ,M _ ' ' ' * * ” 

ing for tho purposes of pr 
uso by tho imtallurgieal in 
washing and tho question c 
fied on economic grounds a 
ments in tho laboratory an 
but in view of tho importan m 
in tho hands of private ini 

coal for metallurgical purposes, it is important to undertake largc-scale’testg of wa«* 
i ng possibilities ; and until coal from all likely seams has been examined, it is 
cult to savtowhat extent the resources of coal suitable for metallurgical p " 
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"■ opinion may perhaps be expressed cleaning 
s of significance to the metallurgical industry 
contc nt in oxccss of 25% 

In illustration of what crashing cm achieve, nt give below the rosults of a 
prolonged experiment conducted in an American coke oven plant 

‘ 1 Washing reduced the ash content of tho coal bv about 1 2 per cent 

2 Washing of the coal resulted in a 10 to 15 per ctnt improvement in the 

phvsicil qualities of the coko as determine d 1» tl o tumbler test and 

also increased the \icld of usable coke by about 2 per cent 

3 The resultant improv ement in qinhti of coko bad the following effects 

on blast furnace performance — 

a Coke consumption reduced by 5 to 8% 
b Amount of flux reduced by 5 to 10% 
c Slag volume reduced b\ 5 to 8% 
d Blast pressure reduced by 5 to 8% 
e Production of iron increased b\ 5 to 8 % 

4 Washing the coal reduced the hydrogen sulphide content of the gas about 

20 % 

b After these prehnnn try remarks it is possible to rev tew tilt position as re- 
gal ds reserve of coal suitable for metallurgical purpo cs In our opinion there 
are about "'50 million tons of good coking coal which can be used for the manufec 
turc of metallurgical col e T 
coals may extend the e re er\ 
mg which apparent 1\ has t 
Jhfim field and to certam co 
logical Survev of India the r 

ftet in the Jharia field are approximately 3 125 million tons or somewhat less than 
3 000 million tons if the reserves m scam 12 arc excluded The reserves of workable 
coal reported to us in the c seams are about 1 375 million tons It is however most 
unlikely tbit the coal m all the seams from No 1 ' 

can be succes fully wished to yield a product f 
gnud cokin„ coal The experiments carried out t 

indicated the bkelv suitability of seams 7 and 9 for tins purpose and the reserves in 
the e beam-' as reported to us are in the neighbourhood of 200 mdhon tons It is 
moie than probable that further experiments will disclose the suitability of other 

le wo think it would be prudent not 
coking coal m consequence of wash 
1 ->de also for the loss 

on washing The total reserves purposes may, 

therefore be placed m the neighb the reserves 

of good coking coal whether foqud ip the natural state or obtained b> washing are 
probably limited to ibout I 250 million tons and without these blending cannot be 
done 

Reference may be made hero to certam figures of reserves which Sir Cyril Pox 
has given us in a memonndum f 

(m II on tons) 

f ow «ulphur coh n e ro I J a 0 to I 00 

Poss bio reser\es or onk ng coal made bj blend ng 
w th suitable non cak ng coals and by act al cor 
vers on of s t sfactorj non cak ng coals into good 

ml ng eoals bjw ards of 6 000 

Sir C\ ril Pox states as regards tho latter figures that though they must be regard 
td ns largely conjectured estimates such conversion has been experimentally" 

demonstrated on a laboratory scale and an Indian Pitent has been tal on out for 
om such process but without much further investigation and trial it would bo 
u n ■‘a ft to build on the basis of possible large scale conversion of non col mg coals 



into coking coals Further, while it nn\ he true that the resources of non caking 
coals suitable for blending are large, there is a hnut, as we have show n enrher, to the 
extent of use of such coals for blending purposes 

9 In view of the considerable controvert Jhat has centred round the coking 
coal requirements of the iron and steel works, it was fortunate that wc had the op 
portumtv of discir-mg this question with Mr \\m A Haven of the U & A, a 
recognised authority on blast furnace technique \ summan of the discussions 
is reproduced below 

* Mr Haven pointed out that metallurgical coke should lmc certain plnsical 
and chemical projicrties Structural stabilitv which pood co] c provides in 
the blast furnac® is ns important ns the absence of sulphur and phosphorus 
in the coals used the phosphorus in Indian coals is n hail feature It is 
not possible to correct chemical deficiencies such as high sulphur and 
phosphorus content bj coke oven design and practice md the phj-ical qua- 
lities c in onh be influenced to a limited extent The plnsical qualities oT 
coke can he somew hat controlled bj regulation of o\cn temperatures extent 
of pulverization of the coal and particularly b} blending coals The ash 
content itself however cuionlj be reduced b\ some form of coal cleaning 
High ash cokes up to a limit con of course, be used in blast furnaces, but 
either larger quantities become necc«sarv or the output and quality of the 
pig iron suffer In tithe r case the cost of the pig iron increases 
"In the USA supplies of the best grades of metallurgical coal are dimi- 
nishing and in certain areas blast furnace practice has suffered Two steel 
works were built during war time in the US \ m the Western regions where 
only poor coal is available The Geneva Plant decided to use the local inferior 
grade coal onh and allowed its blast furnace capacitv to suffer But at 
loiltana a 10% admixture of low ash coal brought from the Ea«tem Regions 
w ltli 90% locallj av a liable inferior coal w as «xt d the cost of coke rose but 
blast furnace operations went better and in the ultimate anah«is t e the 
effect upon pig iron costs and upon pig iron out put the use of the more 
expensive coal was beneficial In deciding vvhethei the use of high ash 
coke ls profitable factors such as the distance from which the coal has to 
bo brought and the output of pig iron that can be maintained have to be taken 
into consideration If a low ash coal has to come from a distance and the 
limited supplies of it available do not permit of hi 0 h output, the pig iron 
would prove costlier m spite of the lower coke requirements The metallur- 
gical coke that has been used in India in recent jears has on the average, a 
much higher ash content than the coke in general use in the USA But 
there was probablj one merit in the lugl er ash of the Indian coke m uso 
until recently, tl o ash i* very finelv divided throughout tho coko i ml tlvs 
pQs«iIil\ (though, wot wove fcacvty \ vtTowgthswa coko Whew psesowt 
above a cort"in peiccntrgo, ash make* o coke unstable b it, within limns, 
finelv divided ash maj add strength As between two cokes with r >% and 
10% ash respectively, tho Iavtcr might po' l iblj bo stronger 
' But coal with e low content of finely divided ad is becoming scarcer in India 
ai d deliveries to the iron and «tccl works lactcilv have been of luge ash -oals 
with also adherent sletov hands of adi \\ ! lie finelv dmdxl a it cannot bo 
removed Without resort to expensive procc «cs the adht rent b nds can bo 
eliminated bj washing And this is of gnat importance in Indi from tho 
point of viow of coii6ervption 

In Tatas the qualitv of the pig iron rnd of the st -cl is rt pro cut aifftrmg 
liocau o of the higher ash content of tho coke u «•*! It i* t of tour-t trut 
tluvt irrigulantv can bo overcome but wl in tl * ash in ImL m co vl * tcccd j 
15%, it is hurtful to blast fumaco practico and when tlx e- h gtts to or 
over 18% there is m nous trouhlo in 1 1 *t fumaco oj> rations 
As alnadv state*!, coke-oven practice cannot ikon"! the quahtv of the coal 
tluvt can 1 h> u«cd for mctalliirgical purpo i-* b 'lvation m India he-* onh 
in tho bcnofimlion of coals In lihmlinc and wa-lung The need for a hard 
coke is prohablv gnater in India than m the U S \ , Ik evu o tho iron oro 
m tho Latter eountrv is «ofte- bv comp-n on and can make do with « i-oficr 
coke 



Mr Haven stated tliat no satisfactory general definition of metallurgical coal 
is posable The suitability of a coal must dopend on the quality of the 
iron ore, but when the latter is known, it is possible (and nece*sar}) to deter 
mino the required qualities m tho coal 

“Mr Haven emphasised tho paramount importance of tom rung the metal 
lurgical coal deposits of India for the use of tho iron and steel mdu'trv 
There was, of course, an equal need for decreasing the coal requirements of 
these works by continual improvements m blast furnaces and coko ocens and 
adju tments have been made onablmg them to mo inferior ran matenah 
(e g , coal and iron ore) 

“ For manj jears in tho USA, beneficiation of coals was tho concern of the 
consumers, but IvttorJy, with a demand for exact ppecifi cations of tho coal 
nought to bo c old, there lias been n shift of responsibility to tho producers 
of coal which 1 *— ’* 

Mr Haven’s . . works 

and in 11, wo t . ■ would 

draw attention ^mcuni tu ms views regardmg the ash content oficohing coal 
needed by tho iron and steel works and tho eonsoquoncos flowing from an increase in 
ash and of the importance of coal washing to the Indian coal situation Our con 
eideration of washing bears out Mr Haven’s conclusion on this suhipef and it 


« — mui oi mo i?uel -Research Institute 

10 We have so far dealt with washing in its re f erenco to coking coal only ^Ir 
Trcharnc Rees had, as long ago as 1920, emphasised the need for coal washing m 
general as the most suitable method of standardisation In other countries, coal 
washing is now general and it is unlikely that India can for long afford to lag be- 
hind As time goes on, consumers wall increasing!} demand uniform specifications 
m the coal they get The washing of coal will, therefore, grow in importance and 
the coal mining industry will have to provide itself with necessary facilities But 
this is a long term project in view of our made'' * 

the suitability r 1 tr -i 

ticc in the ind> i 

lurgical indust best this objective can be secured/ 

TJie initiative displaced by the iron and steel industry is not adequate, for washing, 
if it is to provide an answer to our coking coal situation, must he more widespread 
and from the nature of things, be practised at the Drodurinr or>lh<»rie« Once the 
i ■ car} , sub- 

from suit- 
ral wash 
financial 

ieaiuiis to own their own plants, may also have to be considered 

11 To return to our main theme, we have to consider a situation in which the 

future of our iron and steel industr} seems dependent on coal resources of the order 
of 1,250 million tons The output of coal m the Jhana field which has tho main 
coking coal resources has on an average been about 12 million tons per annum PraC 
ticallj nU of tins has come from the seams containing good coking coal and coal 
which niaj have possibilities for washing In 1945, collieries in the Jhana field 
which were despatching coal to the iron and steel works or whose, output was con- 
sidered suitable for such despatch raided nearl} 7 million tons of coal Allowing for 
losses m extraction, etc ’ ' r approxi 

mately 9| million tons of ci . 500,000 

tons of coal exploited from ‘ anj field 

On this basis, our resources are being depleted ever} year b} about 10 million tons 
of coal waitable for metallurgical purposes, cither m its original form or b} 
washing The Coal Mining Committee, 1937, rcab°ed the danger of such 
exploitation, but for tlie reason primarily that it yvas for the iron and steel 
works themselves to safeguard their future b} proper action recommended that 
no interference by tho State was necessary The Committee were al«o influenced 
toyvards this decision b} the then reckless behaviour of the iron and steel works, 
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who worn exploiting their re^rves of good coking coal for purposes of silo rather than 
for their own u-e , m this matter, there has been a definite cluing > m tho policy 
of tho iron and steel works in the last ten a ears and tho charge of imprudent ex. 
ploitation can perhaps no longer bo levelled against them On the first issuo wo 
do not share the views of the Committee that tho safeguarding of metallurgical coal 
re ources is tho duty solely of tho iron and steel works The prosperity of a coun 
try and its industrial future depend to a very large extent on a sound iron and steel 
industry of sufficient magnitude and it is a national duty to ensure its continued 
existence The production of steel in India is infinitesimally small compared to the 
needs of her population With almost unlimited resources of high grade iron ore 
the potentiality of expansion is great But expansion cannot obviously be ushered 
in in a state of nervousness and uncertainty about supplies of this vital material 
There is a compelling force behind the figure of our resources and it is essential bo 
to order the use of our limited resources that they provide a sound foundation on 
which to base our industrial future 


12 Let us then consider 1 ablofor 

metallurgical purpo es In ■ typical 

month 1 000 526 tons of co f Grade 

I and above had been despatched as follows — 

Oracle I and abo\ e Rest 

(tons) (Ton?) 

Railways *83 500 J-8 '04 

Iron and steel works 175 419 4914 

Bunkers and exports 31 7o3 273 

Others 15j 854 178 929 


On a pro rata ba«is despatches of Grade I and abovo coking coal to these four 
categories of consumers per annum would bo as follows — - 


Ra lwajs 

Iron and steel works 
B inkers an 1 exports 
Otl ers 


(tons) 

3 403 080 per annum 
* 105 208 per annum 
381 03G per annum 
1 870 "48 per annum 


So far as wo know tho only uses for winch good coking coal is essentially reqmred 
aro in iron and steel works for blast fumaco use and coke ovens for tho manufacture 
Of hard coke Tho abovo figure of despatches to tho iron and stool works (with 
tho addition of tho othor coals despatched) compares closely with tho total of 2 I j 5 5GC 
tons of Grade I and abovo coking coab received b\ tho Tata Iron &, Steel Co and^ho 
Indian Iron & Steel Co m 1945 It would therefore bo reasonable to take 
tho figures of annual consumption amvod at abovo as a reasonable basis for further 
di cushion in tins matter Despatch©* of col mg coal to col o ovens for coko manu 
factum m 194 r i were about 2SOOOO tons no figures are a\ailablo of tho coal coko l 
in boo hivo o\ ens and other small units but wo may roughly tako tho figure of about 
120000 to 140000 tons In 1945 therefore tho total coal despatches to consumers 
wlio>o nood for good coking coal is boaond dispute is approximately 2 000 000 tons 
as aeamst probable total despatches of such coal in that yoir of oyer 7J million tons 
In addition a certain amount of good coking coal is being used by tho collieries p ro 
dueing it for power and other purpo os but to e timato tins is difficult Present 
practico m tlio matter onlv lends force to our view that greater electricity facilities 
si oul 1 !x> ms lo avnilablo in tho coalfield* 


13 The data for estimating e entnl future need* of good onhin™ coal havo bo< n 
pis on m an « arlt f cluster Tho immediate n^cds nro 2 930 00(1 tons f»r iron and 
steel mo ks anl r 37 000 ton* for coke o\en* and otl ir small consumers 1 e a 
total of 3 4(i" 000 ton From 104S may Is ad 1 «d a furt' c r «u0 C*OQ t ms f or iron and 
ftMvork nj proximateh 2f0 000 tons for eol o making for t' Sinln Tirtih-ST 
Facton an l nnotl r 240 000 tons for t! coke oven* t e a to'al of 4 77C QOQ ton* 

I rom 4 or « then is likely to l>o an addi ional d mar 1 of ntout 1 oqq 000 ton 



for the expanded iron and stool mlustry, making a total of r 5 77GOO0 tons In 
this computation wo have assumed that th » Sindri Fertili-or Factors n •'essirily 
requires hard coke of superior quality We havo boon advise l that it is pos 
siblo to avoid the use of sujierior quibtv hard coke in the manufacture of Am 
momum Sulphate and we havo alreuly suggested to the appropriate quarters that 
the feasibility of doing so should I>e invosti 0 ated hut, meanwhile, in view of tin 
national importance of the Fertiliser Factory , we have accepted this demand as one 
that must necessarily b< met If this eventual total demmd were all met by good 
coking coal, tho present resources of TIO million tons would last for about 100 \ears 
after allowing for lo ses in production otc But, as we have statol earlier it is 
essential that tho full possil jlities of doming and blending should bo dovelojiel 
The plan? of one iron and steel compinv suggest that certainly half a million tom 
per annum and perhaps more of washed coal will be avadablo for metallurgical use 
in tho n»\t f w years and it may not lie over optimistic to assume a figure of one 
million tons per annum from 10)1 BIlikIw., rnav bo expected to reduce tho require 
ments of good col mg coal bv at 1 ast a mdlioi tons jier annum and we thus arnro 
ait tho f lllow mg n suit — 

(mill on ton«) 

I crju mwents from 10 4 of 

untreated good col uig coa), 3 7 

wosl ed coni 1 0 

coni for blen ling 1 0 

Taking the first two together the availablo resources of 1,250 million tons should, 
after allowing for losses in production last for over 200 y ears , hut this does not take 
into account my further erowth of the iron and steel industry and of Other essential 
e« n timer of cokmg coal IS evert heless, the picture is l“?s depre* mg than it is 
under exist in 0 cucumstanees 

14 It will have been noted that about 5 to 5\ million tons of good coking cod 
aro now being used In consumers other than tho iron and steel works Lo s than 
A million tons of this is being consumed by coke ovens whoso neod for good coking 
coal has been accepted Tiie railways tale the largest quantity, approximitoly 
31 million tons per annum Wo tried to find out during tho oral examination of the 
representatives of the Railwav Board ns to why good cokmg coal is con idered es 
soutial for locomotives but wo faded to get a satisfictorj explanation Indeed 
the bulk of the other ovidenco produce 1 before us points to the undesirability of the 
railways burrnn, good coking coal m their engines bearing m mind in this connection 
the distinction between coking and caking coal? This and tho needs of the railways, 
are well brought out m an extract from a note given to us by an officer with 
•e\p none e m fuel matters 

All bituminous coals cal c to somo extent Those of them which during 
tohuic produce a hard dense coke are described as metallurgical col mg coals 
The remainder are simply caking coals Gas coals are au example of the latter 
‘ Tho spaces t “ * ’ ' 4 " ” f * 1 ' 1 " r 

A' or 2' C 
than that 

they fenr that the under site will fall through between the fire bar- Now 
that is one reason why a cahng (but not necessarily cokmg) coal is desirable 
for use m all fire boxes of the standard fire bar type If an attempt is made 
to begin tbo firo with small coal, even of the caking typo it wall of course 
all fall through between the fire bars Even in using coal of a larger size than 
tho fire bar space it is desirable to have a certain amount of caking property, 
otherwise the coal disintegrates somewhat in which event if it were a 
non caking coal nnburat portions would fall through betwoen tho 
fire ban whereas if it is a caking coal tho separate particles or lumps fnso 
together forming larger aggregates The point of this argument is that caking 
jiower may be desirable but that does not mean that metallurgical coltng 
coal is necessary It is not so much the coking power as tho length of tho 
flame that may bo of importance ” 
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\\e should not bo understood to Raj that tho railways do not require good quality 
-coal Their need for such coal is undoubted for running fast express and mail trims r 
but even for such use, good steam coal and tho caking coals of Rarugatij can givo 
efficient sen ice On this point wo collected valuable ovidenco from a number 
of railway r during our tours Asked if the 20000 tons monthly of Bengal/Bihar 
coal which they were anxious to get need necessarily ho coking the representatives 
of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway replied in tho negativo , what they aro pn 
manly interested in is a coal with sufficionltv low ash content and sufficiently 
high calorific value Tho Madras &, Southern Mnhmtta Railway havo been ablo to 
run their mail and passenger sera ices satisfactonly on Talchcr and Sjngaront coal, 
and in the coal thoy need for mail and passenger services low ash content and 
calorific value of 10 to 12 thousand B T U aro stated to I o important Similarly, 
the South Indian Railway can run their important services satisfactorily if steam 
coal of the calorific value of 7 300 to 7 500 caloric* and ash content below 17% is 
supplied The>o threo railways m our opinion havo all varieties of operating condi 
tions including some very heavy gradients and wo havo no hesitation in bolieving 
that their ovidenco m regard to tho need for coking coal is sound We find con 
firmation also in similar expressions of opinion by the Bengil Nagpur Railway, 
who havo stated that they do not essentially require coking coal but wclcorao 
tlxe features of low ash and volatile contents and high calorific value that aro gene- 
rally found in good colung coals If suitable non colong coals can he made avail 
able there would bo no venous objoction to eliminating supplies of good coking 
coal for locomotivo use The East Indian Railway were reluctant to oxpross a 
dccisiv o opinion m tho matter while indicating a general preference for coking coals, 
they were not prepared to say whethor other suitablo coals could servo tlioir purposo 
equally well On tho wholo wo feel that the in istcnco of certain railways on getting 
good coking coal is more due to a reluctanco to change over from long established 
practice than to any technical difficulties of operation Provided it i-> conceded as 
in our opituon it must bo that tho railways, do neod good quality coal for cortam 
sorviccs wo think that on tho merits of tho caso alone there can bo no objection 
to tho elimination of cokm coal supphos to tho railways Tho need for eliminating 
such supplies an es from a consideration of our reserves of coal suitible for metal 
lurgical an 1 ilh*d purj yes Even hod tho prospect of coal supplier for tho iron and 
steel mdn trv boon brighter than it actually is now tlio desirability of replacing 
good coking c al m locomotivo boilers would havo been manifest enough from a 
conn leration ot tho wasto that occurs But in tho context of low resources of good 
coking coal tho caso against its uso by tho railways bocomes overwhelming 
Equally v\o See no reason for continuing to supply good coking coal for bunkers 
or to those consumers oxcluding coke ovens who m 10 15 probably got over 1 J million 
tons of good cokuig coal The first step in tho reservation of coking coal primarily 
fox tho icon awl stool industry should therefore an our opinion bo the cessation 
of stipjli s of Mich coal to — 

(i) tho rails ay s 
(ti) bunkers and exports and 

(m) consumers other than coko ovens tho Sindn Fertiliser Fictorv is an 
exception but its requirements of hard coko will j robably come from 
own coko ovens 

The views wo have expressed in a previous chapter on the export of coal from 
India are thus subject to the condition that no coking coal of good quality shall be 
exported unless special justification is shown in respect of small essential require- 
ments in our natural markets 

15 The estimated essential requirements of good coking coal in the next few 
vears have been show n to be as follows — 

limtifd atelj 3 4C” 000 

From 194* * "7G.0O0 

From 1934 _ ST‘6,000 



Tbe«e should , however, be redur M - - 11 ' - ’ ” ’ 

we hare stated that the aim 
coal to about 4 million tons 

probably m the neighbourhood of about 8 milliontons per annum and it must be 
considered whether an immediate restriction on the use of such coils by other than 
specified types of consumers should be imposed, calling, in its turn, for an appropriate 
curtailment m output On this point, we must take the view that in the absence of 
sufficient output of other suitable coals and with our increasing requirements, 
it will not bo practicable to enforce immediate restrictions, save in the case of the 
coal required for export and bunkers, if we desire to follow up and maintain the 
projected industrialisation programme Restrictions can be imposed onlj 
gradually as and when the output of other suitable Indian coals is increased 
sufficiently to supply the needs of consumers who are to be denied the use of good 
coking coal 

16 The steps to be taken to at tarn the reduced level of output, when practi- 
cable, may now be considered For all practical purpose 0 , the principal producers 
of good coking coal are the collieries of the iron and steel works and the market col 
lienes , the former produced in 1945 approximately 1 4 million tons of coal IVe 
have ignored the output from Giridih, as the remaining life of the railway colliery 
there is small It is certain that the adoption r r ' 
case in names producing good coal, will slow do - 

certain cases, but the exact effects cannot be est i 

must be taken to ensure that collieries do not increase their output of such coal The 


and m the Ramnagar and Laikdih (portion) seams of the Ramganj field 
need only be considered, allowance being made, m the case of the Jharia 
seams to the obviously inferior quality of the coal being raised simultaneously in 
certain portions Within the next 5 years a detailed survey, including chemical 
and physical analyses of the coal m the collieries m the Jharia and Ramganj fields 
should be completed with a view to determining which collieries are producing — 

(a) good coking coal, and 

(b) coal which, by washing, could be made into good coking coal 

We would then be in a position to estimate accurately the output at the frozen 
level of good coking coal and decide to what extent restrictions wall be necessaiy. 
Obviously a system of output quotas will have to be adopted and these 
quotas be fixed having regard to production capacity and the state 
of the workings m a mine The position of the collieries owned by the iron and 
steel companies deserves, however, special consideration Tb-se collieries have 
been acquired by the steel companies primarily to ensure a continuity of sup- 
plies and as reserves for the future When good coking coal is reserved for metal- 
lurgical use, the ’ " * - 1 ‘ - * 1 11 

will become negl 
for tho purpose 

coking coal in ^ 

tbe steel companies should earnestly pursue their experiments on the blending and 
washing of coals , and should also, we think, take a further and important step to- 
wards lengthening the life of the country's coking coal reserves It has been their 
practice to work to as low an ash percentage as possible, 15% or under, in their 
coals, and our suggestion is that they should m future work instead to a standard ash 


tolerance oi 4% in ash with which to mcrease our reserves J.M. steel companies 
have actually been working at about the average ash we suggest during the war 
owing to difficulties of coal supplies, but we presume that they wish to revert to a 
lower average ash as soon as they can in the interests of more efficient operation- 
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But m view of the imperative necessity of 
coal resources, primarily for the benefit of 

industry should in return adjust its practice < “ 

thus conserved The proposed average of 17% ash ill, according to our information, 
produce a coke which is within tho safetj lino for blast furnace practice. 

17. In regard to the conservation of metallurgical coal from tho point of view 
primarily of use, the various steps we have in mind arc — 

(•) f " “"d 


■ 

(m) such an ordering of our interim control measures that essential require- 
ments of good coking coal ore met first, * 

(it?) subject to further examination, curtailing the output of good coking 
coal in the collieries of the iron and steel companies, 

{ v ) a determination by a detailed survej of tho collieries producing good 
coking coal, and 

(«) fixation of quotas of output for collieries determined under (i) 

When output has been stabilised, despatches by collieries of good coking coal 
’ * . 1 ’ ’ - * ’ ns The study 

• ■ ' ■ suitable scams 

will probably 

■ ; to enforce the 

Washi g of certain coals and to reserve them for metallurgical and other approved 
use 

Should a restriction of output in market collieries becomo necessary , hardship 
may bo caused by way of either higher production costs or the cost of unproductive 
protective measures , and claims for compensation may follow . We do not think 
' ‘ ‘ r ' *’ on , the 

■ ‘ for res- 

. • lardship 

caused, if any, can be gauged , but we record our view that if hardship is caused 
to producers of coal, they would have a claim for sympathetic consideration 


Conservation 0! Other Coals. 

18 Wo now turn to a consideration of the case for conserving in use other sup- 
erior coals These, as stated earlier, can be divided into low volatile and high vola- 
tile coab The reserves of low volatile superior coals are comparatively limited, 
but other than the railways’ needs of such coal ns a possible replacement of the good 
coking coal they are now getting, our attention has not been drawn to any essential 
need which would justify action for the reservation of such coals High volatile 
coals on tho other hand have important uses, e g , as a basis for chemical industry. 
Large quantities of Buch coals are now being burnt for steam raising and it has been 
argued that they Bhould be preserved for providing a sound foundation for largo- 
^“1" " r i-i *- - 1 11 1 t - -»ur resources 

* " : amganj field 


1 ■ 4 the Talchcr, 

the Central India and Central Provinces coalfields The neulj discovered deposits 
in tho Karanpura field swell the reserves jet further and »t are, on the whole, and 
particularly because of the other proposals as to conservation that we are about to 
make, not disposed to be anxious about tbe future c-sential rcquiremtnts of high 
volatile coals Xo case, at anj rate in tho present circumstances, exists for 
enforcing anj restrictions on the use of such coals It would, howcv er bo wrong 
to a-ssumo that no attempt will be necessary in the future to limit or regulate the u«e 
of good qualitj high \ ohtilo coals The aim of fuel research is to secure the 
most economical and efficient utilization of resources having regard to all relevant 


factors, and we can foresee possible developments When our coals have been 
thoroughly studied, and when more coraphto data are available in regard to 
consumer requin raents, a partial or total regulation of the use of coal msj becomo 
essential in the interests of scientific utilisation The tendency of a consumer 
is gcneraUj to attempt to get the be«t, even though the b^t may not be 
necessary for his particular purpose In *uch a ca«e, an enforced change in fuel 



j**ac f i^e mi_bt be'Or^e £"ce-sarv bet the objective would pnmanfr be prepe- nt: 
Ixationard orJv m a minor d"—ee th" come-ration c r coodcoal? We shall thal 
with th— qc"* 4 on m pcate* d"*afl in a *uk'<rquezit chapter 

Ato dance Of Waste la 5Immg 

19 We hare hi herto con. de-ed th" conservation of *npeno- coal? in c«e On 
th" qu"- i°n of avo darce of was*e in minin'* until abou* 10 rear: ago tfce ave-sg" 
recover o r coal m India waa **atcd to be cnlv 5A per cen* The-e ha* been an tm~ 
p'Wen.'a* in thi ma te- m ree"n* vear* bat tfce po?i ion l_ far from ccmpar*fc r " 
wi *• tha» p-evailing in ccnn*n"s in which the objective in coal minin'- is to achieve 
th" maximum pcfcvible ext-ac*ion The low rate of extraction in Irdia has teen 
a ^.-ibed bi th" Coal Winin'* Committee Io 3 ~ t to the following cause* 

(a) Minin me hocL wh-ch are bad unde- all circum**arce« e p tea hi h « 

pe-centa-e of ext -action in fir** working and enlargirg -aUere* c 
y’dacmg pilla-s too much in advance of *v-tematic de-pEarm*- 

(b) Wining method which hare been forced on th" trade and irdcftrv It 

economi" condition? cn section wo-ktng involving th" sacrifice cf 
coal of comme-cial o- inda~tml vala" 

(c) Circam ranee** over which the mining community has b*tle o- no centre!, 

e 9 , coal lots* as «uppo-t under railway* or o*her surface feature* and 
in exce^ive barn"-* dc" to crooked boundaries e- “mail leasehold* 
o- g-o’omca.! d-turbance 3 «uch as faults 

I>ahn_ with the«e cau-es the Committee recommended that — 

(i) rega-d? (a) principles c f fird wc-hmg which would prescribe the ue 
of th" pTiar* and gsHerie* and th" manner in which de piUarmg mar 
be done should be laid down in the Mines Act 

(u) as re'-anL (b) a re~ub*ion *hculd be framed which would requ-re tha* 

th" lav-out of p-cjected workings. o r all seams which are bemg 
worked o- are dc" to be wo-ked in more than one section «hoeW be 
rabm ‘ted to a statu f o-v authontv fo- app-oval be f o-e cm! ge*tmg * 
done «o that the autho-itv could determine net cnlv m which section 
th" -can *houli be wo-ked but also th" o-d»- in which th" various 
sections «hould be wo-ked, 

(in) as re-ards (c) th" coal ca'*" railway* and o*he- surface features should 
b" allowed to b" extracted with *towmg and proraron «fcouId te 
maa" fo- th" amalgamation c r «mall p-operti"- th" aeje^men* cf 
lrrt— ular bounding and th" transfer of uolated coal bearing areas 
and the wo-Eing o r abandoned mine- 

(iv) as a mea ur" of *afetv and conservation rotation wo-img should be en 
f wc"d «o that an overlving «eam or ee^tion of a «eam o r relativelv 
jnfe-io- quah'vis no* d°*troved o- dama-M during th" d<* piUanngof 
a to pen or tmd"dvmg *eam or section of a *eam and 

(v) mo-* impo-tant o r all, «* owing *hould b“ adopted a? th" prime rem"dv 

for securing «afetv m mine- and th" cot. e-vation and even*cal ex 
traction o f the maximum amount of coal 
£9 It i* interesting to no*e tha* th" CoalS-Ids Commi tee 1029 had aLo recom 
tnend“d the framing o r rule* which would p-e-cribe — 

(1) th" dim"m on. of pillar* and csD>-'e> and th" method of d" p i l lar i ng 

operation. 

(2) ro‘ation o e wo-tmg 

(3) th" dim-mr-ons and p-ovmoa of barriers 
fi) the isolation o r wo-kmg* and 

(5) control ore- the extraction cf coal tmd"r land acquired for tfce raHwavs 
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Due to the failure of Government to take action, many of these earlier rcom- 
mendations had to be repeated by the Coal Mining Committee, 1937 Since 1937, 
however, the Government of India have framed regulations concerning the princi- 
ples of first workings and de pillaring and have also enacted a Coal Mines Safety 
{Stowing) Act to implement somo of the recommendations of the Coal Alining Com- 
‘ nuttee m regard to stowing But no legislation has been undertaken in the matter 
of rotation of working, anti little has been done in respect of tho extraction of coal 
underlying railway lines and adjustment of boundaries Wo shall revert later to 
the limitations of the Stow mg Act Earhor, we have expressed our view on tho Coal 
Aiming Committee’s comments on section working as arising from the operation of 
tho Coal Grading Board Act Questions such as tho adjustment of boundaries 
and the amalgamation of Bmall properties will bo considered m later chapters Hero 
we shall concentrate on the following questions which have a bearing on mining 
methods and practico and which are related, in turn, to the question of conservation 

(а) adequacy or othorwiso of the pro>ont mining regulations, 

(б) stowing, 

(c) rotation of working and 

(d) extraction of coal under railway lines and othor surfaco features 
T resent Mining Regulations. 

21 With regard to (a), there is a unanimity of opinion that, under ousting 
circumstances, tho present Mining Regulations in thoir roforenco to first working, 
section working and de pillaring hav > provod boneficial The greater safety of tho 
workings m recent yoars and the possibilities of larger ovontual extraction are un 
doubtodly duo to regulations which proscribe proper sue of pillars and gallones and 
tho manner m which do pillaring may bo done Thoro is liowovor, a similar unaru 
mity of opinion that the present regulations are dongnod moroly to protect the work 
ings in tho first stagos of operations and to prevent premature collapse i during do- 
pillaring Thoy do not provido for methods of maximum rorovory and to tlus ox 
tent do not help to so-ure the maximum possiblo extraction Such extraction 
is possiblo only if tho regul ition* have tho dual objectives of the safetv of workings 
and tho conservation of coal resources , thoso two objo tivo3 can be achieved 
only if do pillaring is done with stowing 

Stowing. 

22 As regards sand stowing though tho Coal Aiming Committee, 1937, wor° 
primarily concornod, boenuso of their terms of roforenco, with safoty m mines, thoy 
saw tho closo connection botwom safoty and conservation Thoir consideration of 
our resources of good quality coals emphasised the importanco of conservation and 
thoy appreciated clearly tho boanng of stowing on safety in mines and the protorva 
tion of limited rosourcos But tho requirements of sand stowing for achiovm" tho 
two objoctnos would bo very largo and would take timo to arrango In tho mean 
whilo, thoreforo tho Committoe cons derod that sand stowing (with assistance) 
should bogin first m areas, conditions and seams — 

(а) where thoro is urgent and immodiato dangor to tho life and safoty of 

persons employed 

(б) whore there are fires in closed down collionoa, 

(c) where pillar extraction, though na'Ovsary at the moment to maintain 
output, cannot bo undertaken because it n likels to cause crushing or 
premature coll ipso or it Jikeli otherwise to on Unger a mine an I so to 
mvolvo sonou ? avoid »blo waste of coal, 

<d) where coal of comme-cial or industrial value will be immediately bit or 
rendered inaccessible in the seam or adjacent seams or unlar railway 
linos, village sitos, etc , 

(*) where, though pillar extraction is not immediate! v n^rewary, areas stanl- 
mg under weak pillars require to be stabilised in o-der to Uni tato 
subsequent recover with or without stowing, and 


/ 


f 
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(/) where the formation or strengthening of protective barriers between mines 
or soctions of mines is necessary 

In addition all colhenos which wore already stowing voluntarily should ho en- 
couraged to continue and were to bo assisted to the extent of tho actual cost of 
■ ' tg sand to tho pitmouth Colbones wishing to start 

luld bo required to submit their plans and estimates 
terms on which stowing should bo assisted Tho 
Committee thought that the requirements of sand for stowing in tho boginning would 
be about 10 million tons per year, of which 6 milhon tons would bo for the Jhana 
field and 4 million tons for the Baniganj field The oxtont of tho assistance to bo 
given to colhenos required to stow or undertaking voluntary' stcnnng should not 
exceed the cost of supply mg sand free at tho colli ones and tho expenditure would be 
mot out of a fund created by the levy of a coss at tho rate of 8 annas and 12 annas per 
ton respectively on coal (including soft coko) and hard coho despatched by rail from 
the coalfields If experience showed that a Larger measure of as istanco was nocoss 
ary, there would have to be a corresponding mercsso in tho coss rate proposed 
Arrangements for the supply of sand were to bo in tho hands of a public company m 
which Government would hold 51 por cent of the capital 

In considering tho recommendations of tho Committee, it must not bo ovorloohed 
that tho Committee attached importance both to saft tj and to conservation though 
consei ration was not conti mplatod as applying to any part cular grado of coal but 
rather to working conditions m mines prognant with tho danger of collapses and 
fires 

23 The final decisions of the Government of India on the recommendations 
of tho Committee aro embodied in tho Coal Minos Safety (Stowing) Act But before 
we come to its provisions, wo have considorod it worthwhile to reproduce tho follow- 
ing extract from letter No M 955 dated the 7th July 1938, addressed by the Govern- 
ment of India to Provincial Governments 

“ In passmg to the question of statutory measures for tho conservation of 
coal supplies, more difficult issues have to bo faced No one questions the 
nocossity of protecting human lifo and safety or tho justice of compelling mine 
owners to take the stops necessary for that purposo But the neod of con- 
serving the supplies of coal and the justice of controlling tho mine owners’ 
practices for this end have both been called in question The Committeo’s view 
of tho importance of conserving coal supplies rests on their conclusions 
rogardingtho extent of the reserves They estimate that at tho present rate 
of production and with present methods of extraction tho reserves of gcod 
quality coal, * e , selected and first Grade coals will last 122 years and the 
reserves of coking coal will last 62 yoara On the other hand the Committee- 
find that the reserves of inferior coal ‘ are practically unlimited ’ and with 
altered market conditions, these could be largely substituted for superior coals 
There is also the question of tho extent to which sacrifices ihould bemedefor 
posterity, part icularly an view of the probability that future general ors will 
have further scientific resources at their command 

** In spite of these considerations, the Government of India feel that 
statutory intervention for tho purpose of conservation is desirable Tho coal 
resources of the country represent an irreplaceable asset , and in the abserce 
of revolutionary discoveries affecting the supply of energy, they arelilely to 
remain an asset of greet value Recourso to inferior coals is possible for most 
purposes, but not without a loss of efficiency , and it is likely that long before 
tho time at which the better coals aro exhausted, thar diminution and the 
increasing depths at which they must be won will operate to enhance the 
costs of industry Further, when coal is lost, the waste is not confined to 
fuel , there aro by products of which future industrialists may make great 
use Finally, the benefits of conservation are not likdy to be dfftrrcd to a 
distant future The Committee comment on the very short views token by the 
coal trad**, but this attitude has been forced on many by the competition m the 
coal market Tho extensive employment of wasteful methods of extraction 
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resulted in pneos winch mado it very difficult for thoso who v ishod to conser- 
ve their resources to sell coal The elimination of such competition ns 1 b 
dependent on a resort to wastoful methods should produco an immodiato 
J . >r maintaining prices which 

Consumers would liavo to 
- . ided in tho past ; but they 

r . lore lioavily at no distant ' 

period on account of tho w nsto of coal 

*'j~ * .* * " * ’ ’ 1 4 ro hotter conservation 

method to bo pur- 
of compulsion to. 

gethor with financial assistance It is not clear whether by compulsory 
stowing tho Committee mean that tho mine owner who was ordered to stow 

«— 1 J hn aM .aJ * a (In ca aa nrl<i<UtKr lii> toa 111 nvn 11 a nntirm pf rl'SCOntl. 

, iat he 

Tho 

Committee* dwoll exclusively on tho interests of tho community, and tho 
majority do not refer to tho possibility that equitable claims for compen. 
sition would arise If it wero reasonably certain that conservation would, 
with tho assist anco proposed, provo not unprofitable to tho industry as a 
whole, tho application of compulsion without compensation would bo 
justified, but tho Government of India aro not sure that this is at presont 
true, and if tho samo end could bo secured without coercion, this courso 
would bo preferable 

“Thero aro othor grounds for avoiding tho coercion of individual coal owners, 
at present at least For, as tho Committee recognipo, stowing cannot bo 
r ’ « * *t » a 1 l _ — v v, o that safety require. 

' to keep any or gam. 
ulo any surplus that it 
, . i, bo taken by coal- 

owners who are willing to rosort to stowing It is important to remcm. 
her that Btowing undertaken for safety purposes will itself secure conser- 
vation of coal, and that o*h»*r stops recommended by tho Committee 
will work in tho same direction In particular, tho control which they wish 
to introduce over tho dimensions of galleries and pillars should havo lm. 
po'tant o fleets in preventing further wasto , these proposals havo already' 
tnon ombodiod in draft regulations and published for criticism Thus, 
for tho first few years at least, coercion is likely to yield no hotter results 
than can be obtained without it while the experience gained will afford a 
Bound basis for moro drastic action if this proves necessary 11 


- o of interest - 

tho Govern- 
ment of India in consultation with tho Provincial Governments and inter 
ests concerned Tho Government of India feel that, for tho present at any 
rate, tho mam objective of any proposal should be to secure the safety of 
the worker Such proposals would incidentally result in a certain amount 
of conservation, but safety should bo the primary objective The Bill 19 
designed to givo effect to these proposals ” 

24 In pursuance of the Act as passed, a Coal Mines Stowing Board was created 
from the 1st November 1030 Under the rules framed under the Act, the Board 
have authority to grant assistance for the following purposes • 

(а) for stowing or other protective measures which are required to !*• under- 

taken bv an order issued by the Chief Inspector of Mines m India 
tin ler Section 9 (3) of the Act , 

(б) for anv protective measures essential for the elective prevention of the 

spread of fire to or inundation br water of, anv coal mine from an 
area adjacent to it ; 
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(c) for slowing operations voluntarily undertaken m tlio interests of safety , 

and 

(d) for research connected with safety in mines 

Expenditure under the heads compulsory stowing and ‘ protective w orks r 
has statutory priority over expenditure on other forms of assistance and the order 

tint ary stoning is to be deter 
of stow mg from the point of 
it expenditure on compulsory 
stowing ind protective works should be met in full and that as regards voluntary 
stowing the quantum of assistance to bo granted should bo limited to the actual 
cost o supplying stowing materials at the pithead Temporarily, from 1943 44, 
assistance towards voluntary stowing was subjected to an derail maximum of 
4 annas per ton of stowing material supplied but it has since been raised to G annas 
per ton or the actual cost of sand at pithead w hichevor is less The following table 
gives the cess collections at the rate of 2 annas per ton on coal and soft coke and 
3 annas per ton on hard coko and the expenditure on protective works and com- 
pulsory and voluntary stowing for the years 1940 41 to 1943 44 

Year Cpsb Protective Coinpulsory and 

collection works voluntary 

Stowing 

Its a t Ka A r Ra A r 

1040 41 9 36 408 0 0 1 14 719 0 0 

1041 42 29 90 790 0 0 2 86 914 6 0 1 04 051 13 0 

1942 43 27 50 389 14 0 1 68 696 12 0 3 02 8S3 6 0 

1043 4 4 2 3 88 684 1 3 0 1 85 635 0 0 6 46 83 0 6 0 

The closing balance on 3lst March 1944 was over Us G3 lakhs The action 

taken by the Stowing Board on protective works has undoubtedly been beneficial, 
but the number of cases m which compulsory stowing has been enforced ha3 not been 
large Approximately 1 2 million and 1 6 milbon tons of coal are now being raised 
m the Jharift and Ramganj fields respectively with stowing The expenditure of 
the Stowing Board has been small since tho Board havo been handicapped by sundry 
difficulties such as labour shortages and the acuto position m regard to supplies of 
plant and equipment during war time 

25 In 1939 the Government of India were not prepared to enforce stowing m 
tho interests of conservation though a strong enough case had been made out Even 
had a contrary decision been taken it is Improbable that much more could have been 
fctSvtfJvto?* jji * V c tcfiuviJA icm 'BaA.iVivsuyeuri 

ly helped to bring about a practically complete unanimity of opinion m the industry 
about the need for enforced stowing on a much larger scale General considerations 
have also been responsible for this shift of opinion the need for conserving the 
country a resources of good coal in particular has been more fully appreciated 
against the background of plans for largo scale industrial development We have, 
therefore found ample support for the conclusion that there will have to be a very 
Considerable increase in stow ing in the near future The objectn e of safety w ill of 
course remain In addition stowing will be necessary to achieve tho conservation 
of coal resources which will otherwise bo lost during de pillaring operations and to 
enable the extraction of valuable coal areas in which development work is now com 
plcte Stowing for conservation will also make possible the extraction of coal now 
locked up under railway sidings, trunk roads and other important surface features 
26 The following questions arise for consideration — 

(t) in what cases should stowing for conservation bo enforced 
(tt) should such stowing bo assisted and if so how* and to what oxtent 
(tit) what arrangements require to be made for the increased sand stowing m 
view \ and 

(tr) administrative arrangements 


£7 Tli" ntlnr^ of r*Uf fr«ot3fc<« inli sUs that tl r crwrrrMmn to 

the maximum poMibl* exUnt, tf nnr ir-^rx r« %> r p-w«l qtnhfv cm! it of im 

port in iv* \Vlii1<* mt Imvr »1»tM tf nt f nr the j«rr«-nl at «m rat*, Urn r * mervAtwn 
In u«e of rtli'T lb in px«l crkme mult i* n«t rxllM for, ll »-tr ran !*• no iwn oj mktit 
tn th" fwrrt tUt mining jirartiors tWill mm «\ full extraction m fur as potnlV, 
of the betur qualitr main To Imp firm In tip ground either *« or In 

po» f «3 arras omul 1 rntul » Ion of th« fir»t m*pntn Ip Hut wr do rut tl Ink that tho 
MWf onrw lorn t ion* n*M n j p1\ in tho on*^ of Inferior rm1< of which cur reserve* 
«ro vm ooti'i IptiWo Th* fir»t fiwviple wr wool 1 enunciate, tlrtrfire, is thnt 
measure* of fonm nti n shoul 1 *rf k io prrarnt tho arm lal Jp w»«te ef ml o r Ami 
above a certain quahtv \ r tcr rW f »l cnmiWnti n of nil thr l«*ur* involved, wo 
have reached thr ctmdu«icn thnt maximum extraction slu nl 1 l»o enforce <1 in resjw-ct 
of all coals vith nn n»li rontrnt of «j» t<* HO p^r rent TIip Jinnnp.il measure wn linrn 
inripw fore Voting maximum extraction la atoning nml necnrdingh, wn romp to our 
Broom! general principle, nr , that the extraction or iIp i illannc of reams with nn luh 
content of up to 30 prr emt should l>o prohibited unless nccomjwmcd by atoning, 
subject to two exceptions iirsth, if the degree of extraction in n minn Ins been ao 
excessive as to mil c slowing nn uneconomic proposition or other similar considers 
tion* exist, it twj on balance Ik> pre r cnil \c not to enforce stowing unless such n 
course is dictated in the interests of safetv of thnt mine or adjoining properties 
Secondly, wo do not consider that stowing should l>o Insisted upon in thin aenms 
when extraction does not endanger overlying coni of presen nhle quality Obvious- 
ly, tho objective we have placed beforo ourselves cannot be full) achieved until thcro 
has been a complete Burvev of all aenms with a view to determining ash content, 
•amongst other things This may take about G years, but mcnnwhi’o we see no 
reason for not enforcing stowing for conservation in the following eases, if stowing is 
not already being done 

(а) collieries working coni graded by tho Coal Grading Board ns boing of 

Grade II qualit} and nbovo in tho Bengal /Bihar fields , and 

(б) collieries not graded by the Board bat working scams 12 to 18 of tho 

Jharia field and tho Rnmnagnr and Laikdih soams of tho Ranignnj 
field provided the coal is known to bo of good quality 

One point needs clarification Tho conservation of coal with nn ash content of 
up to 30 per cent implies that an underlying seam with a higher ash content should 
not bo so worked as to damage or destroy an overly mg seam with ash up to 30 per 
cent and, so, stowing may, in somo cases, be necessary m respect of inferior coals 
also, if this cannot bo avoided by working to an orderly scqucnco of extraction 
What we have stated should not bo understood to imply that we want any diminu 
tion of stow mg for safety as now being enforced On the contrary, that must conti 
nue irrespective of tho quality of tho coal but it may prove to bo tho caso that the 
extension of stowing as envisaged by us, even m tho first stage, w ill embrace enforced 
stow mg for safety to somo extent 

28 A certain order of priority for enforcing stowing operations is necessary* 
m view of tho difficulty of making full arrangements in reasonably quick time For 
this purpose wo make tho following recommendations — 

(а) First priority should bo given to the J nmbad Kajora Topom group of 

mines m tho Raniganj field , most of these have completed or nearly 
completed their development work and somo are dopillarmg by iso 
lating the areas concerned Tho seams are liable to spontaneous heat 
ing and sand stowing will increase total output from the developed 
mines Sand requirements in the early stages will be about 5 million 
tons per annum 

(б) Noxt in importance i c tbo application of stoning m portions of seams 

from No 12 upwards of the Jham field in which spontaneous 
heating and firosaro likely to destroy good quality coal or tender its 
eventual extraction impossible The likely shown in tho 

map attached at Appendix XII, end as e five areas. 
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priority should bo in descending order from 1 to 5 Too total sand 
requirements for all tho3e a^eas may bo about 7 to 8 million ton? 
per annum 

Other areas which seem prims facie marked out for sand stowing are the 
Niaxoai S*arjoIe Jemihnri and the Jammeria BanLumulla Barebom areas in the 
Kamganj hold and the Bokaro and Karanpura fields, during tho extraction of thrk 
Seams We are aware, too, of plans for introducing sand stowing m Central India 
and Talcher State But, as wo hare stated earlier, a comprehensive plan for s3nd 
stowing can bo drawn up only after the results of the survey of coal seams has been 
completed Now, as later, the mam considerations to bo borne in mind m deter 
mining pnonty of stowing aro the quantity of the coal to be conserved, the extent 
to which mines havo developod and their readiness to depillar , tho Lability of the 
a earns to be oxtractod to spontaneous heating , tho presence of known dangers to be 
guarded agamst (' y fires or old water logged workings in upper seams), and the 
safeguarding of important surface structure 4 such as railway*, road , etc 

29 It is somewhat difficult to estimate the quantity of sand that will be re 
quired eventually for implementing the full plan cf rand stowing We can only 
attempt a rough guess If the Bengal 'Bihar field are called upon to produce about 
30 to 32 million tons of coal, and assuming a ratio of output of 40% in development 
work and 60% m pillar extiaction, we shall havo to provide for the extraction of 
18 to 19 million tons of coal with sand "towing On that bas s, sand requirements 
are Lkely to bo in tho neighbourhood of about 40 million tons per annum, txclu«iro 
of <aud for protective works such as the Jharia and Kusunda fire areas 

Tho offtake of sand for stowing is at pre ent probably in tbe region of 5 or 6 
million tons p*r annum Toe magnitude of the fu ure task is thus apparent 


the whole country” But the proposal which had a general measure of support 
and was accepted by Government was th*t stowing should b« assisted fiom tho 
proceeds of a general cess on coal and coke despatched by rail from British India 
(excluding Assam and the Punjab) Nothing has happened in the meanwhile to 
justify any change of views in this matter Nor is it really necessary to consider 
afresh the question as to whether the cess should be confined to good quality coal , 
YVe QtrJi Vaunt* QtmnvkK sa» ‘Wt&danvl. Wf 1 . w/uuwk tint visa. fiv. nwf m°m 

Our recommendation about a more wide spread enforcement of stowing will un- 
doubtedly benefit a much larger number of collieries We have also reviewed the 
rejection by Government of tbe Committee’s proposal to make royalty receivers 
sharo in the cost of stowing and havo reached the conclusion that no change is 
necessary In any case, the matter is not of consequence in view of important 
proposals we make later relating to mineral nghts 

* “ * r 1 —anted, the recommendations of tho Coal 

'■ Uowed by tbe Stowing Board have been 

• . * * 1 ver, added that if * some additional 

assistance beyond free sand supply is considered noco^ory, we think that such 
a ssi tance should bo related only to the co«t of putting the stowing material in 
place underground (including overhead charges, depreciation on plant, repairs and 

* N * * 3 * T * r - ’ ]\ot the whole of tho cost of putting 

" ■ * re imburred “because the colliene3 that 

e tho«e which have worked least satis* 
ago during first working The best 
based either on tho sand put in or tbe 
the co*s funds less and would also be 


F? 

an inintini collieries to do tho requit'd rtowing a* ch**i»ply A« I* con*J«tent with 
efficiency" 171" following will illu*lr*tc in a concerto manner t!M!ea« oft ho 
Committee 


Fund required for th* rtlruriK^i rf crx* ten ef real (armr*) • 
Av»v*c* m»t of d*4i wring ow> loo of #*nd to coSIi*ry («l en arrTSp* 
di»ifcnr«* of <1 ml**) » • 

0*1 ofdrJurnrr S| lor»efMr>d— lot<»w tmbumd In fult . 

Co*t of tuvkrprTnind *1c«inc for ?| loop ef **nd . • 

Total oo*l of Mowing |wp ion ef eo*J extracted . . . . 

A> T*r* rort of pumping S J ion* ef»»r>J — not tot** re ImVur*** 
Cortofotlirr*towingprocr*»r'«,f r lie 0 II 8ninti»Ile 08 0 • 

Further a**i«t«mcc if any tobclanllrdtoaflst rstc trlow He 06 80 


. JJ ter* 


I>. 0 « C 
»• 1 1 8 
0 14 8 

iu : o t 
It* 0 S 0 
„ 0 0 8 
My >. 0 6 0 per 

ton of coa! 


XI Mimurn ■wntance per ten cf co«l extracted to l»e limited lo lie 1 1 8pfu# 

Jle 0 5 0 . . II* 1 0 8 


Tlio abidance definitely recommended by tho Committco is ftbout C0% of tho 
total co«l , the maximum a'ri'dnnco tliftt might bo granted would bo about 70%. 


etc ) though both lower and higher oo*ts liave been incurrod in a number of ca*os. 
Tho total cost of stowing per ton of cool ottractod, of coureo, vanes wth tho sand 
requirod for packing t *o void which, in its turi, is dependent on tho amount of cool 
taken out in first worhugi ; in this connection wo would invito attention to tho 
graph and table furnished by tho Tata Iron A- Stool Co in thorn reply to Quostion 
32 of our first questionnaire. For roady reference, wo roproduco bolow tho tablo 
there given — 


lBt 

Extraction 

Final 

extraction 

with 

stowing 

Sand 
put m 

Cost of 
stowing 

Cost 
per ton 
of coal 

Cost 
per ton 
of sand 
put in 

Extra allow 
anee for 
bnmeada 
cleaning 
and cooling 
etc 

6% 

04% 

130 

169/ 

111 0 7 

1 3 7 06 


13% 

87% 

130 

167/ 

1 14 4 8 

1 3 7 00 

6% 

20% 

so% 

80% 

130 

175/ 

2 2 10 6 

1 3 7 06 

10% 

70°,, 

ISO 

lS3f 

£99 

I 3 T 06 

16% 

-40% 

60% 

130 

191/ 

3 2 10 6 

1 3 7 06 

20% 

60% 

60% 

130 

199/ 

3 16 6 

1 3 7 06 

25% 

60% 

40% 

130 

19J/ 

4 16 6 

1 3 7 06 

26% 

70% 

30% 

130 

199/- 

6 10 0 

1 3 7 06 

25% 


Figures supplied to us by certain otlici collieries of the total cost of stow- 
ing per ton of coal extracted are ehrn below — 


C 

D 


F 

Q 

H 

I 

J 


18 6 
1 9 0 
19 7 

1 16 7 

2 8 1 
19 9 
1 6 2 
12 4 
12 0 





In all case*?, the figures aroexclusivo of an allowance for depreciation and intere 4 
on capital , the © would incrcve tho total co®t by probe bly 4 or 6 .annas per ton 
From all the evidence available, the conclu c ion can bo diawn that the total average 
cost of stowing pei ton of con oxtractod j« Rs 1 12 0 to Rs 2 0 0 The amount of 
sand required and its cost dohvored at pithead would, as we hr ve pointed out, 
depend on tho extraction m first working®, but it rooms reasonable, on tho whole, . 
to assume the average rato of 2 tons of sand ftt pithead at a cost of 12 to 14 anna®, 
which is somewhat le®i than 50% of the total cost of sand stowing 

32 It has been strenuously urged upon us that this degree of assistance is 
totally inadequate and has been tbe mam cause of the unsatisfactory progress of 
sand stowing It 19 alleged that small collieries producing inferior grades of coal 
find the cost of stowing which must inevitably be higher m their case, deterrent 
and that so long as tho full cost is not reimbursed they will be unable to undertake 
stowing There is a wide spread demand for a higher rate of assistance from col- 
lieries producing tho higher grades of coal also, though they argue that assistance 
should not be to the extent of the full cost, as the incentive for efficiency would 
otherwise be destroyed Re nnbursement, they continue, should be of 76 % only 
of the total cost, a suggestion approximating to the further proposal made by the 
Coal Mining Committee 

In our opinion, the case for re imbursing the full cost of stow mg is weak Apart 
from the consideration of incentive mentioned, we think it would be reasonable to 
make the colliery owners bear a portion of the expenditure So long as the price of 
coal is controlled by Government — and we think that this will be necessary for 
many years to come — it is possible to secure that some portion of the increased 
raising costs consequent on sand stowing are borne by the colhen owner Such 
a position prevails even now, for a colliery stowing voluntarily and having only a 
fraction of the cost re imbursed, earns a lower rate of profit per ton of coal than 
another similar colliery that does not stow After careful consideration, we have, 
therefore, come to the conclusion that enforced stowing should not be assisted to the 
full extent Indeed, it has been stated that with the present day prices and the 
hope that Government will ensure a fair deal to the industry in the future, many 
collieries can and will stow voluntarily without any assistance whatsoever On the 
whole, we think that it will be sufficient if 75% of the total cost of stowing is re 
imbursed, subject to a maximum re imbursement of Rs 2 per ton of coal extracted 


proportion to any a isistazice to which it may he entitled on a basis oS coa ] raisings, 
we think that the Stowing Authority should have the power to deal with the matter 
on an ad hoc basis It should not be forgotten that our object is to promote sand 
stowing to the greatest extent possible, and that the proposed limits on financial 
assistance are meant to bear upon the undeserving, not the deserving 

We should here explain why we recommend assistance on a per ton coal ex- 
tracted basis whereas the Stowing Board are actually working on a per ton sand 
delivered basis We feel that if the principle of financially assisting sand stowing 
r ‘ ' ’ * r r to stow ing 

• to assess 

u M afety was 

tho criterion for financially assisted stowing, the factor of economic return did not 
count, but as soon as conservation of coal enters mto the matter, so must this factor , 
and it can only, wo think, be considered in terms of coal extracted, not sand doll 
Vered Wo reahso that there are practical difficulties in the method, and havo for this 
reason suggested that tho Stowing Authority should have latitude to deal with 
individual cases on an ad hoc basis 

There is the possibility that a colliery required to stow may, considering that 
assistance to bo granted is inadequate, prefer to close down operations The 



rc»TjltjrjcI«*<«oroTitptji Trtnvl»c mu*! I-** taken to prevent 

U it and comjnilwmh TOfum" M<nunc A 1 rtArhnf the onto m M undoubtedly bo 
trrntol n» nn oftor**, I tit wt* * 011 ) ] not Lr-.jlMo to rrcomtn'nd Mate acquiMtlon 
And working of such ft onllir-ry 

31 Tl)'* n r *i*lAnr** pmpo«M w »II, of ooiir^, l*e granted nut of the proceeds of 
a or** |p\ jp< 1 ft « At pm-rnt \\c tow conddrrrd whether n cx-*>i rhouhl l-c Inrirtl on 
Awam the 1’unjfth and IWucluMAn coal« which fttr now exempt Mowing is 
of no import moo in thr-** nn*T nnd tto mals nn* ftlrrad} filing nl n high nrico 
oompaml to tho"' of the rr*l of The Mowing rc«s in the Ait tiro will Iiavo 

to bf con«idcrnbK hicW than *t prevent And If ll I* levied on A»«ani, the I’unjftb 
and BalticlnM'm coil* n1*o, tb'n* would be an nmitrcnhlr incrvve In c©M to tho 
con'umcr Tho result would 1** to enhance Mill further the prejudice jigninM thwo 
coal*, n remit which we con»tder umtoirnhje In aien of the need for stimulating 
(heir u r “ ’•'e-" ****“■• .-«-«.•** ' ■ * that 

the prt ■ than 

Xmlllio < „ ■ . -per 

annum 

We propose nl«o nnothrr exemption In Chapter IV, wo stated that the u«e 
soft coho * * • * * "■ *“ - * ' “*“**“ “-atimerai 

and wot ■ into way 

of grantn a of coal 

wo have 

The coas will thus bo h viable on 35 million to is of coal annually out of tho 
total estimated consumption of 39 million tons ^ Wc^ mentioned earlier that 18^ 


and Rs 1/10 0 per ton of hard coke, ’in both cases on despatches by rail Tho 

annual pro . ‘ - - r ~ — qually 

clear that 1 ■ como 

and we pr * ■ at tho 

■ 1 '_ r ~ ■ * ‘ 1 1 per ton on hard coke The money ac- 

• ‘ ■ assistance and the very heavy capital 

isport of sand At the end of tho first 
. * u ie cess should bo reconsidered, having 

regard to the developments that have taken place meanwhile 

34 Under the arrangements that must be made ns rapidly as possiblo for this 
wide extension of stowing must be considered the question of 
(») the availability of sand, 

( 11 } the transport of sand, and, 

(m) the availability of power 

The third point we have dealt with in Chapter VI but would taho this furtbe r 
111 ’ iequate electricity 

jor extent on tho 


35 The continued availability of adequate quantities of sand in tho Damodar, 
Barakar and Adjai rivers running through the Bengal and Bihar fields is equally 
vital The Coal Mining Commit toe, 1937, quoting Geological Survey of India reports* 
gave the following figures of the fixed deposits or relatively constant quantities 
of sand in tho three rivers • — 

(million tons) 

(1) The Damodar Ri\ er between Amlabad Colliery and the extreme 

end of the Jhana Field 80 
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In addition, sand is also available in the old bod of tho Damodar which w about 
1,000 ft broad and several miles long and contains Band deposits with an average 
thicknos3 of about 30 foot The following extract from tho evidence given by Sir 
Cynl Fox boforo that Committee is of interest in this connection and also in relation 
to the question of replacement of the sand withdrawn * — 

"It is my defim * . ' '**" 

all the ava . . ■ 

Damodar, B . ‘ ■ " ‘ ‘ 

supply the quantity of sand that may, at the present rate of production, bo 
required even for wholesale sand sto-vi lg in one year I am also definitely 
of opinion that, whatever amount of sand may bo extracted from tho fixed 
deposit at any place in ono year, would bo replaced during tho monsoon floods 
by the sand which is earned down along the beds of theso rivers If it was 
found in the course of years that what might bo called tbo current account 
was not actually proving sufficient to replenish tho fixed deposit 
each year, and that there was any danger of tho fixed deposits being 
depleted to a dangerous oxtont, it would be quite possible, m tho case of the 
Jhana section of the Damodar Diver, to increase tho replacomont from tho 
current account to more than making up any such difference ” 

Recent borings undertaken by certain private companies over a 21 mile stretch 
«of the Damodar in the Jhana field disclose sand deposits of over 140,000,000 tons ; 
and tho area of sand supply in the Damodar extends for more than 21 miles Drilling 

as also proposed t T ’ 1 41 ~ ’ - 1 * v 1 c — »» T "Jj a 

in the Damodar . ’ * ... 1 ' • ' ‘ ■ 

evidence points c ... Jra * 

But tho position has been complicated by the plans for the construction of dams 
.across the Damodar for flood control and irrigation and much genuine concern has 
been felt about the prospocts of sand replacement in the future We, therefore, 
wont into this question with officers of the Contra! Technical Power Board and re- 
produce below a note of tho discussions — 

"Arising out of the Damodar Valley Project, two questions were agitating 
the coal industry • 

(») tho pombihfcy that the construction of damj across the Barakar and 
Damodar nver3 may flo>d c*rtam coal deposits, and 
(«) the effect of the dams on the replacement of sand in the rivers 
Aa regards (»), Mr Voordum stated that in selecting the sito3 for the dams 
extreme care was borng taken to ensure that no flooding of coal deposits 
would tike place The Tilaij a dam will not have any such effect, nor wul 
the Maithon one adversely affect coal areas The originally planned Sonalpur 
dam has boon abandoned since, in view of the practical certainly that it 
will flood out large deposits of coal and make the winning of coal therefrom 
impossible A now site for ft dam in substitution of this is being surveyed 
at Panchet Hill on the Damodar to the oa«fc of the confluence of the 
Damodar and Barakar nvers The survey is m a very preliminary stage but 
from tho knowledge now available it could be said that a dam at the Panchet 
Hill site will not flood any coal deposits 
4< As regards tho replacement of sadd supplies, Mr Voonlum pointed ont that 
tho sand that has been coming down tho nvers is really eroded soil from the 
upper reaches In the general interests of the country, every attempt to 
arro~t erosion must be made but oven so considerable quantities of sand will 
inevitably be washed don T 11 * 1 1 d°wn 

tho rivers, even in tho ‘ ■ ■ should 

more than meet the need ... of the 

dams to be considered - . - y . . . As to 

this, he would point firstly to tbo ono-mous existing deposits m both the 
Jhana and Ramganj areas ; apart from the bods of flowing nvers, there 
are largo deposits of sand in old river bods and tho existence of this 
sand should not bo ignored It is truo that after the construction of the 
dams there would bo a reduced influx of sand at tho lower roaches But all 
tho dam? are being constructed with deep level sluico gates which would 
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fiu*h m*t rani jrn vj| *J]t Adt a’lv «*jrh dj^harp* nf min I is w.'vntLil from 
l!>« |*n *-i tf <f t*« I>im->!af kalk-y Aulhor-ty winch on il I not afford 
to have t*n dam havlr *5 tM tip Tb'**''* ]«, th-w^oro, no quo tion that theso 
»1cj o fat/»a wtmll hsrn to !■« vj**- allr oon*'ruc‘«J In nd htion to tho slulco 
paVn*. wim* drrdnns rf l 1 o cham^l altorr a dan might ho dmrahlo and 
the aan 1 drrVlr r *! ot t wm 1 1 1* dumpM on th« hanh* an 1 wo jM lo available* 
fw *vi! riming |oirr*o i v'a 

* Mr \oonhnn*a oon llm^l opinion war lint evil requirements for rtnwmg 
will n t 1 k» mlangm^l aul Ln antm Inlahing hvl nlrr»vl> boon given 
that tho wivinc «f »An.l f 'T r’owmg pJTo^n will not lo mado nioro 
frjiroiho than nt ji*r»^nt ** 

ll wntjl llr-nf irp nj f^ar that th* |*oilnn as repanU rrj lw»nioul of sand 
di c'ond a1« \p H n d mnfirmM In th^cral ca idrnco i* eati*fartor\ Hut tho future 
of a ajtrl m lu trv o drjieivlml on lh" avnihbiliti « f aand fir stowing 

an<l wo wxtU <mjhi*iv tin n^l fir utmost caution in further jlanr for dam* 
construction on tic Damndar It j« r**mt rl loo that tho c<v I industn should bo 
consulted nt nil Mijr*. for tntuh valniM* I»»|p atid ndricn w»U Iki gainod thereby 
Tho nlvtvr pumnara of our ili*cti*> on a’ o disj«r«o* of f art aland tho pcvublc 
flooding of coal Waring amar resulting from tlio cons* ruction cf dams across tho 

Damodar 

3G Tho Coal Mmmg Committee, 1017, corni Icrccl at Icngtli tho question of 
transporting Ain ! from tho ria err to tho collieries anil recommended tho installation of 

aerial rope wbvh ns the moi-t ■ ‘ " ■ ‘ * ‘his sug 

postlon and wnll cnlv add thi ■ nay not 

be jKsaihlc to deliver rand at ■ course,, 

be the aim as far ■ - • " T r • * • 1 1 1 

tain areas, further * , 

8 elTca and the cost 1 ■ - . . • 

An estmu-tc of tho probable cost of installing ropeways, pumping stations cte , 
is rendered difficult by various factors Wo nro very much m tho daik about tier 
alignment of ropeways cs tins can only be determmed by a detailed technical sur- 
v <3 Again, tho cost of plant and equi] ment is still unstablo, ns is mevitablo in 
Present circumstances, and estimates given new* maj not bo npphcab e two year a 
nence But, none thcIeBs, wo examined tins question In consultation with certain 
ropeway fi rms nn j ascertained that tho capital cost of installing scrapers and aerial 
ropeways at present for dealing with about 40 million tons of sand in tho Jharia and . 
tfamganj fields would bo about Its 7 30 crores Additional expenditure will, how- 
&ver, have to lo incurred on the installation of now electric transmission lines new 
power stations and transformers etc and on land acquisition The estirrates 
appear rather high and it is obviously necessary to oxnmrno the entire question in 
etau once approximate ideas of lay out have been formulated We are informed 
a * a considerable portion of the equipment will be manufactured m India the 
Pnncipal importations being wiro ropes, electrical gear and teclmical knowledge 
e strongly advise an investigation into the possibilities of manufacture within the 
country of wire ropes particularly, in view of tho largo expenditure on wire ropes 
or B " (nr uig purposes and also becauso of the increasing demand from mining 
in ustnes for haulage ropes etc 

obvious reason^, all the plant to be installed must be owned by Government 
ft F l Vemmen t organisation entrusted with the administration of sand stowing 
J™ li r arran gements This raises tho question of existing private ropeway 
would l0ns and extent to "hicli they may be allowed to contmue The owners 
er^ct 1 f at v rally prefer to remain undisturbed, though they would, it is stated 
the vn d° reiIr| hursed the mterest on their capital outlay We are dubious about 
they m ^ ^ eavm 8 existing installations to operate in isolation m some cases, 
Privnt ay “\terfero with proposed new ropeways and, again, operating for restricted 
cons , 6 n f e(ta their full capacity may not always be utilised There may be other 
be tak eratl ° nS also an ^ on 'rethink that existing installations should 

renewfl 11 ° Ver and operated as part of a co ordmated all embracing network of * 
l ays covering the coalfields But where, on merits, acquisition is not called. 
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for, Wo would have no objection to the contmuanco of privately owned and operated 
ropeway or other systems if the owners so desire In that event no case can, in 
our opinion, be made out for reimbursement of interest on capital outlay 

37 A related question is the ownership of sand rights So far as we ore aware, 
there is at present no difficulty over obtaining permission to take sand for stowing 
purposes, and we are reluctant to suggest an} change m a system which is evidently 
working well Wo realise that there is a considerable diflerenco between the amount 
of sand that is and that will be required, and that the situation maj change as the 
demand for sand increases but we soo no need to anticipate this change, and we 
recommend therefore that there should bo no general interference with sand rights 
but that the Stowing Authority should bo given the power to acquire them, in the 
■event of its ever experiencing an} difficulty over obtaining sand on reasonable 
terms Such acquisition should, we think, bo outright in view of the long-term 
nature of sand stowing arrangements, on a suitablo compensation 

38 With tho mention of two further points we shall closo our consideration 
stowing We have dealt, so far, principally with the requirements of the Bengal 
and Bihar fields but stowing will also be necessary m parts of tho Central Provinces 
and Central India fields and in Talcher Stowing has been in progress m the Wardha 
Valley collieries for man} years and neeessar} arrangements are already being made 
in Talcher It uj desirable to make a comprehensive study of requirements in the 
Central Provinces and Central India , we know that in tho Wardha I alley, at least 
sand supply is unlikely to present serious difficulties 

39 The adoption of pneumatic stowing in India on a largo scale has been stre 
nuously urged before us by one witness But we have failed to find other support 
for this system Many qualified witnesses consider that hydraulic sand stowing 13 
more suited to our conditions and that it is considerabl} cheaper in the bargain 
"Mention has also been made of possible dangers attending pneumatic stowing On 
the whole we prefer to consider that h}draulic stowing is the principal answer to 
our problem 

Potation Of Working. 

40 The necessity for control over rotation of working i3 established” accord 
mg to the Coal Mining Committee, 1937 by the fact that in one part of tho Ram 

Tr * 41 ~ ' v e r J T ' ty m ot least an 8 foot section, 

the depillarmg below it of the 
Control must in the words 

t In the light however, of our 

proposals for securing the conservation by stowing of all coals w ith an ash content 
of up to 30% the importance r r 

opinion, to be controlled only 
of a seam with an ash conten' 

quality, until the upper seam nas ncen completely exuuueu Ue Denote mat, m 
practice such instances will probably be rare but we see no harm m framing a suitable 
regulation to cover the point 
Coal Under Railways And Roads 

41 The Report of the Coal Mining Committee, 1937, contains much valuable 
discussion on the question of extracting the coal locked up under railw ay lines and 
sidings Over 137 million tons of coal are reported to be lying under the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway and East Indian Railway systems Though, legally, royalty re 
ceivcrs and mine owners in the Permanentl} Settled areas are entitled to compen 
' r f r ’ adwa} s had sought 

agreements which, 

3 for compensation 
, le to others These 

were unsatisfactory arrangements and the Committee thought that action on the 
following lines might bo considered 

(i) diversion of the railway lines, 



In) climating the minimum rrqnirrnvnt* f<r verticil nn I literal Bupport 
and i! t/rmnin:; lli«* m"ih «l« 1 1 wl ] h th" remaining eoal should l*> 
extracted an! 

(mi) comp"n**tinn (cither I i th" rnilwai« rr fmm n co**) to th" mm" oirn"ra 
for tli" cm! lc't for wpj*nt 

The-c tli" Committm rr*e<ywt»d woul ! !■" palliatives onli nnl wire not 

cal'Tilitci to rial letlw citm timli th" ordinan m"lhn«U of w rking of tnoi' thin 
3 .> t ’ 0 of tlic civil locked up If maximum rxtndian fa d-umll" stowing «h till 
lx* enforced In all n« On tlio q i"«ti mi m to wh"th"r th" rubrari *hn«I 1 jm for, 
or contribute toward* tin co*t of comj ul«nn stow-ng, the C< mmitlc" f« It tint tlio 
bc«t form m ulncli the ItailwaiB coul I cnntnl utc in til 1 1** collecting nni dotting 
«■ m levied free of r<rn*ni m n 

Tlio terms of tb" A^i ted S ling* agreement in their n few ice t i the extraction 
of coal locked up un 1 *r tin* ruin avs hue un lergono same change hut not a nnternl 
one Binee the tut Committee reported Tlte rcl"i nnt proi im mi of the ol 1 nn 1 n"W 
agreement! are reproduce*! liolow — 

Old Terms — 

Surface right! onli mil bo acquired An npplicint if nho the on ner of mining 
right! m the Itn 1 no acquired or in Inn 1 un ler the branch or other lino? 
mth which the si ling m connected will be allowed to work nn I get mineral* 
under the mi 1 land prou 1 d that all opemtionn connected therewith nre 
earned out m such n manner a* not therein to injure or to endanger the 
s-afetj of the Undertnking or nni part thereof The procedure laid down in 
the Land Acquisition Mines \ct Will of 1RS5 shall be stricth adhere 1 to 
in regard to nil proposed working of mine* under ntich land Tlio applicant 
shall Wane nil claims for commnnation either from Goiernment or tho 
Rnilw-ii for nni mtneted working of the mines that compliance with the 
foregoing mai entail and shall accept entire rcsponsibihti for nni accidents 
that mai occur owing to failure to attend to these requirements Tho 
\pphcant agrees bi the acceptance of these hrms to permit am J>crson 
appointed bi the 1 ailwai to enter and msjicct an l where con. idered neees 

near vicuutj 
o precautions 
the absolute 

right to refuse to allow tho n*o of its stock on anv siding to which it is not 
satisfied that proper support has been given 
New Terms — 

"(a) Tho Applicant undertakes and agrees that he will not work or get or permit 
to be worked or gotten any mines or minerals or other substances in or 
under the- area of land coloured pink on tho Plan No hereto annexed 

(in which land or in part whereof the Apphcant now is entitled to the 
mining rights as tho owner or lessee or otherwise) in any manner likely ta 
injure or endanger the safety of (i) tho siding or (it) the existing railway line 
or lines within such area which is 'are respectively shown on tho said Plan 
No by a black Iine/black lines 

* Particulars of tho aforesaid land m which the Applicant is at the date hereof 

the owner or lessee of or otherwise entitled to the mining rights nre contained 
in tho Schedule hereto 

* (6) The Applicant will at all times permit anj p rson appointed by the Rail 

way Administration to enter upon inspect and make plans and surveys of all 
mines and workings in or under and adjacent to any such land as afore 

said J * *v _ * v r, i 

Rail 
or m 

exist K urn, ui lines muUu iuuuuu uuu-so iuj ui mis mausst me Kaiiway 
Administration may apply to the Chief Inspector of limes to inspect such 
mines or working* and the Chief Inspector of Mines may, either of his own 
motion under the powers conferred on him by any enactment regulation or 
rules for the time being m force or on such apphcntion of the Railway Admwl 



stration as aforesaid, inspect or cause the Bamc to be inspected by any person 
nominated or appointed by him for such purpose and may either prohibit 
the working of such mines or minerals or other substances entirely or per. 
mit the working thereof subject to such restrictions as the Chief Inspector 
of Mines may consider necessary or expedient for the due protection of the 
Siding or such existing line or lines as aforesaid and in such case the Appli- 
cant shall forthwith either cease entirely to work the said mines or minerals 
or other substances or conform to the restrictions imposed by the Chief 
Inspector of Mines for such working and in either case, the applicant shall 
have no claim whatsoever against the Railway Administration in respect of 
such prohibition or restriction 

“(c) In the event of the working of any mines or minerals or other substances in 
or under 

(t) any land forming part of the siding, or 

(«) any land underlying any existing line or lines referred to m •tub- 
clause (a) of this clause, or 

(m) any land on cither side of the siding or on either side of the said 
existing line or Imes which may be required for the lateral 
support of the siding or of such line or Imes, 
t - i i . i _ _ i -i _j _ *1. provisions of the Land Acquisition 
ae time being in force the Applicant 
which ho might otherwise be entitl- 
ed to make by reason of such prohibition or restriction and the Applicant 
undertakes and agrees to be liable for and to pay all such compensation 
as may be payable consequent upon such prohibition or restriction to any 
other person m respect of mines or minerals or other substances in or 
under any land forming part of the siding and m or under any land on either 
side thereof in which such prohibition or restriction may be required for the 
purpose of lateral support to the Siding and to keep the Railway Adminis- 
tration indemnified from and against the payment of any compensation 
money m such circumstances and against all suits, proceedings, loss, damage, 
costs (between attorney and client), expenses, claims and demands in 
relation thereto " 

The old grievances still continue and we agree with the Coal Mining Committee, 
1937, that stowing is the only solution to this vexed question Little progress has, 
however, been made m the past because of the restricted scope of assisted stowing 
It is important that this coal should be extracted and we think that our proposals 
regarding stow mg will adequately cover this point 

Government did not accept the suggestion that the railways should collect 


that the full cost of stowing (subject to a maximum of Rs 2 10 S per ton of coal) 
is reimbursed to the owner, the other three fourth being paid out of the proceeds of 
the stowing ccss 

42 Dealing with the coal lj mg under the Grand Trunk Road, estimated at about 
33 million tons by the Chief Inspector of Aimes the Coal Aiming Committee 1937, 
pointed out that the Bengal Government had directed the Chief Inspector of Alines 
not to allow any coal mining operations within a horizontal distance of 25 feet from 
a point verticilh below any point on the surface boundary of the road Accord 


as being evidently opposed to any general policy of conserving good quality coal and 
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the Committor* recommended that Government should lev* tins mil nnd permit it 
to ho rreovemi even without stowing so long m llio Chief In»pector of Mmon thought 
that extraction will not prejudice the rifrta of the void The Government of India 
decided to leave the matter in the hind* of the Bengal Government who had hid a 
claim to the coal The question of title h npparrnth atill onen l tit it i« undcnitood 
that permi**ion to work the coal i« now being granted conchtiomlh on the deposit 
of the appropriate roanlta with Government pending dcciuon on the ownership of 
the coal We have no recommendation to make in the mntter save to cmphn«i«c 
the need for granting all reasonable facilities for working thi' coal 
Effect 01 Proposals On Coal Requirements. 

43 Before sve conclude we ma\ hnrfh reft r to the effect of the jirojxmM in tins 
chapter on coal requirement* Wehavc stated earlier that the effects will lie quail 
tative rather than quantitative I irstly, then there will hi an eventual limitation 
on the eon'iimption of coal suitable for nmtnllurgicnl purposes Tlie requirements 
of good quahta coking coal would he about 4 million tons nnnunlh nnd a further 
2 million tons "per annum would be made available ha increasing report to blending 
and cleaning The present consumption of coals in the«e three categories may be in 
the neighbourhood of 12 million tons per annum but we do not en\i«ape that the 
whole of this quantita will require to be replaced In non coking coals Replacement 
will be necessary of that portion only of the good col mg coal and wa s lialle coal ns 
goes to other than the iron ond steel works nnd coke oven®, for we have not propo c cd 
any restrictions on the u«e of coals suitable for blending of winch large reserves 
exist and tho significance of which m relation to the iron and steel indu«tn is com- 
paratively limited Replacement when it does become passible, ma\ he of the order 
of 4 million tons the bulk of it b\ good non coking coal principally to meet the 
requirements of the railways The consumption of such coal w ill therefore, increase 
to the extent stated 
Conclusions And Recommendations 

(1) As our reserves of pood coking coal are limited it is necessary to pursue 
vigorously a study of blending and washing possibilities 

(2) But even with full re«ort to blending and washing it is unlikeh that the re 
sources available for the u*e of essential consumers of good coking coal will last more 
than 120 years at the present rate of exploitation The use of good coking coal should 

therefore be restricted It should be supplied only to iron and steel works and coke 
ovens ; and its use by the railways and other industries and for bunkers and export 
Bhould be prohibited, 

(3) Restrictions on use and production cannot however he imposed until the 
output of other coals has been raised sufficiently to replace good col ing coal \S e 
do not think that this will be possible till about 1954 but, meanwhile the use of 
good coking coal for hunkers and exports should be prohibited. The position 
Bhould be watched carefully so as to enforce restrictions on output as «oon as 
possible 

(4) When restriction on the output of good coking coal is imposed it should bo 
» by way of quotas 

, (5) To facilitate the task of restricting output a study should be made quickly 

of the collieries producing good coking coal and coal which may prove suitable for 
washing. 

(6) The regulation of the use of coking coal could best be secured by a ‘•y «tem 

of licensing ' 

(7) We do not think that there is any case for the conservation in use of good 
non coking coals for the present, but the question inu't be examined again when 
the chemical and physical survey of our coal resources has been completed 

(8) The Coal Mines Safety (Stowing) Act has been of limited value m view of its 
restricted scope It is now necessary to extend stowing for conservation aho 

(9) Conservation from the mining point of new should aim at maximum exftac 
bon m respect of all coals with an ash content of up to 30% For this purpose stow 
Ing should be made compulsory, with certain exceptions. Since arrangement for 
stowing on the wide scale envisaged will take tune, stowing for conservation sho 
be enforced in certain cases as Boon as possible 
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(10) Stowing should be assisted to the extent ol 75% ol the total cost, subject 
to a maximum assistance ol Rs. 2 per ton ol coal extracted. 

(11) For meeting the expenditure a cess should he levied at the rate ol Rs. 1-2-0 
per ton ol coal and Rs. 1-10-0 per ton ol hard coke. But for the next 5 years the cess 
should be at the rate ol 8 annas per ton ol coal and 12 annas per ton ol hard coke. 

(12) We recommend that solt coke should he exempted from the stowing cess. 

(13) In the construction ol dams on the Damodar the importance ol the con- 
tinued availability ol sand lor stowing should he borne in mind. 

(14) We do not see any present need for Government acquiring sand rights, 
but the power to do so, in the event ol difficulties arising, should be taken. 

(15) The importance of rotation of working, which was emphasised by the Coal 
J lining Committee, 1937, has diminished. 

(16) Attention should be given to the extraction with stowing of coal locked 
up under railways and the cost of stowing operations should be borne by the railways 
to a certain extent. 


chapter vm 

THE rLAKTTED UTtLISATIO* OF COAL. 

The General Case For Planning. 

The compelling nwh of reconstruction nnil rehabilitation base focused in- 
•freeing thought latch on planning ns the ttnc qua non for success In relation to 
coal, w need to direct our attention to the requirements or a situation attended, 
amongst other thing 4 , with much wasteful u*e We lmvo referred to the consump- 
tion of good coking coal in a prodigal manner against a background of limited 
resources Others have questioner! the ui*dom of the unrestrained hunting of good 
coal for purposes "Inch could ndequatch l»e served b\ inferior anncties In all 
ca«es, it is urged, we should strive to suit the consumer to his needs and no moro. 
"There is, of course, the counter argument that a consumer should bo free to take 
the best he can nfTord and ns much of it as he likes He can and ought to be trusted 
to know what, m all lus circumstances, he needs nnd interference would bo nnjusti- 
•fiable 

Wo think the right course to steer is tho middle one between these two extremes. 
The utilisation of coal is not a simplo matter ol determining what is scientifically 
needed for a particular purpose , other factors must be considered such as, for ex* 
•ample, tho wisdom of transporting inferior high ash coals over Jong distances by 
rad, nnd others which wo shall como to presently Equally, tho advocates of com- 
plete freedom of action fail to appreciate the fact that coal is not just an ordinary 
merchandise It has other essential uses which must bo adequately protected. 
■Good coking coal is almost indispensable to tho metallurgical industry and superior 
"high volatilo coals are a rich source of valuable bj o products A country ’a welfare ia 
prejudiced to the extent that tho unfettered use of such coals by others for ordinary 
f 1 - .-!» 1 - .1 , -V. 1 .-.7 ( andj 

. ■■■■■. ■ ir res- 

'■ * ' 'bo 

■ ' : . ■ ■ im his 

limited point of view, to do so, and may even bo able to command supplies But 
few persons would bo disposed to question tho accusation that here is a flagrant 
case of misuse , and few there are now, wo think, who do not believe that the burning 
f e r I ' ' ■ ’ r - * r ’“r * **“” 1 * — JS wasteful and 

■ I ■ ■ ceable reserves ; 

i ' ' wbirh, in this 

‘ .1 in relation to 

■the value of the industrial or other efrort It is from these considerations that our 
recommendations about the replacement of steam powe** by electricity in locomotives 
and in the coalfields have emanated Our conclusion, therefore, is that a measure 
•of control over the use of ooal is essential, but that it i>ho ud be tempered with other 
■than purely scientific considerations of fuel practice To the extent that enlightened 
consumers will suit their consumption to actual needs will control bo superfluous, 
Tint others must be compelled m certain circumstances 

2 For this view, we have found a large measure of support m the evidence 
Tecorded befor f * 1 4 ' . i 

-of the use of t . ’ * 

coals are met . . 

•the certainty •* * ' ’ 

for his purpost * • * 

a detailed chemical and physical analysis of coals and a determination of the fuel 
requirements of various consumers Some witnesses would even go further and 
, suggest that, in the establishment of industries in future, attention should be paid 
"to, and some control exercised over, the class of coal and the type of boilers or power 
plants to bo installed, bo as to eliminate, as far afl possible, the consumption of high 
grade coal As a corollary, the possibility of using other than tho best coals should 
be explored even as regards existing power plants 

We have thus to consider three fundamental issues connected with the retrula- 
* ion of use-,- b 

(i) the physical and chemical analvsis of coal. 
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(2) a determination of fuel requirements for various tjpes of consumers* 

and 

(3) control over the despatch and use of coal so as to relate one to the other 

The Need For A Physical And Chemical Analysis 01 Oar Coal Resources 

3 We Imo already stressed the importance of undertaking a detailed survey 
of Indian coals and mo shall revert to this subject in a subsequent chapter Whether 
there is to bo an enforced regulation of use or not a chem cal and physical analysis 
is essential for finding out the nature of our resources and for assisting consumers 
There is an overwhelming mass of opinion m favour of the analysis and grading of 
coal for internal purposes From the consumers point of view universal grading 
provides comparative rough standards of qua lit} There is some difference of 
opinion as to whether such gr ding should be eompulsor} or optional but the 
majority of the witnesses and m particular, consumer interests would like to see 
grading made obligators In any case if a detailed chemical and ph}sical survey 
is to be undertaken we see no objection to the classification of coal seams accord 
mg to quakt} and to the publicising of the result for the information and benefit 
of the general public The objections to eompulsor} grading v here these have been 
stated at all have not in our opinion ana substance and ne think that grading 
should be eompulsor} Tins would not necessanl} entail an} expenditure on the 
collieries for in our view a surve} of Indian coals is necessary for more than one 
reason of nation il importance and it should therefore be undertaken primarily at 
Government exjense To the question of the technical requirements of such a 
surve} we shall turn in a later chapter Tiro points may however be mentioned 
here There has been much criticism of the present basis of grading for export pur 
poses It is alleged that the results of anal} sis are expressed in unsound terms 
which conve} to the consumer little knowledge of the real fuel value of the coal 
Be this as it nm we think that the present basis has proved useful as a rough and 
readv guide to the calorific values of certain Indian coals but ve agree that grading 
or classification should in future 1 e based upon the detailed chemical and physical 
surve} tlie results of which should be stated in internationally accepted terms 
Secondly our attention lias been drawn to a defect in the Coal Grading Board 
Act in tint the Act confers no pon ers on the Board to xeclassif} a seam on their own 
uutiativ e once it has been graded the liutiative for regrading can only come from 
the owner W e would however pomt out that all scams have been regraded 
comparatively recentl} under the Colliery Control Order 1944 and that so far as 
the internal market is concerned the country is at present working to the classi 
fications under this Order The Coal Grrldifig Boards classification with its ac 
companying system of certificates for cargoes of coal still functions in respect of 
shipment coal but this is onl} a small part of the coal trade at present and we think 
therefore that there is no need to alter the Act since we hope that within 6 years 
oj; so a now grading or classification will come into foren based on. a detailed chemical 
and physical surve} of all scams 

Study 0! Fuel Requirements 0! Consumers 

4 A stud} of the fuel needs of industr} is most essential whether we propose 
to control the utilisation of coal or not There is general recognition of this fact 
and progressive consumers have been devoting increasing attention to a study of 
tlioir exact fuel requirements Many witnesses have urged the •desirability of so 
regulating the use of coal that specified industries are allotted the qualities of coal 
determined on the basis of scientific needs In other countries most of the coal 
produced is bought on specifications but the great majority of consumers ui India 
have not jet reached that stage of enlightenment If the country wants quick 
results it m ill be fntal to leave the study of fuel needs entirely to private initiative r 
the responsibility is one winch m the present circumstances at an} rate, should be 
shared b} Go\ eminent The study ehould not aim merely to ascertain what class 
of coal ia best suited, for a particular purpose it must seek to determine also how 

w it should be 
ts will repay 
iat will follow 
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Control Over Despatches, 

5 On the conuMion of the pn»i**'<'d nnxhus of coals it Inn to Ik ron«t liml 
vhc-thcr measures fhould l*c introduced for ensuring tint the era! dermnlrd l»\ a 
consumer m corrrctl\ despatched That tlun jn desirable for export coal wan rrcog 
tnsed long ago 1 \ the mtrodurti m of a nvrtem of certificates for individual cargoes 
In the internal market, ton there Inn been mneh dnnt infection over the unrein 
Mit\ o f F«ipi h ■* not mfreqncnth, infc n >r coal it nalhged Inn l*eon d itched 
under tin name o f Selected (*rido Then m consequent l\ a widespread demand 
for RMdrmwhich will cn*un* that the consumer g ts wlnt hi has purchased Tliero 
are of cour-e some consumers who im> \nl!-equipj>ed to undert ahe detailed ninH mi 
of their receiptn of coal and so do not need to mint on r chock, at the despatching 
end Further, certification i« imt obligator} for export coal and fomo consider 
that a pre-despatch in peciion i- much le * called for in respect of coal for internal 
use kVebohofetlnt the an wer to tin* problem mu-t <lcjxi don thooxtert to which 
tho mo of coal i regulated If no control m neteam, thero n obnomh httlo 
justification for a chock on dr-patche , it would 1» for the con timer lum elf to 
arrance for adequate safeguards, m* 1 3 done now But if control i< nece Mry on 
any appreciable scale, it Will proKabl} l>o found new. <\t} to provide machinery 
for ensuring that the control n cflictivc , we are however, referring not to the ad 
hoc control that now ( vints but to tho mom «cicnufic one that ms} come eventually. 

Factors Influencing Regulation 01 tJse. 

0 We thus conn to a consideration of the extent to wluch the regulation of uso 
is deemed necesara We have- mentioned certain factors that mud bo taktn mto 
account and «hall now deal with them in detail Briefly, thoy are ns follow- — 

{») the requirement-' of the .crvice to be performed and tho extent to whioh 
1 recent pne ices depart from the standards , 

(m) the need for conserving good qunhta coal 

(m) transport , and 

(it) the co t of fuel to the consumer 

The-e con iderations should influence a decision on the extent to which the regula- 
tion of tho u e of coal is desirable and feasible In the light of tho limited knowledge 
now available it i-, of course, not possible to scrutmi 0 tho coal consumption of all 
Kjonsumors from the angles mentioned Nor doe? this- E com nece s sarv immediately, 
as tlie bulk of the coal despatched goos to a few prmcipal con~umers and the regu- 
lation of use l>} them, whero deemed nece* art , wotild produco re- lilts of not 
mcon«iderablo magnitude Wo have alreadv dealt with the coal requirements of the 
non and works rend for bv<hkw3 and oxpc-rta Tvr.d shall hero devote some 
attention to the consumption of the railways, cotton textile mills, cement works, 
eloctiicitj companies, brick kilns and for 'oft coke manufacture The present 
consumption of these is probably m the region of 10 million tons per annum We 
have commented elsewhere on the consumption of coking coal bv the railways and 
other con umers, and we have proposed that they should, as soon a e po-v ible, be 
prevented from using good coking coal The next point for consideration is whe- 
ther the present consumption of other qualities of coal by the e industries is appro- 
priate and how the good coking coal now used can or should bo replaced 

Railway Coal Requirements, 

I 7 Deil in g fint with railway consumption, we understand from the Isorth 
Western Radwav that their coal should conform as far as possible, to the following 
tpecifications 

(a) lugh volatile coal of over 6,800 calones withxwh content up to 11% and 
moL turo under 6% , " 

— <&) low volatflo coal of over 7,000 calories with a«h content not exceeding 

! 3%5 

(e) low volatile coal of over G,500 calories with ash content not exceedm 
15% rand 
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(d) low volatile coal of over 6,000 calories with ash content not exceeding 

I8 %, 

The first two correspond to the Selected Grade of the Grading Board’s claasi- 
'* II ,» Grade I and Grade H of the Board’s classifica- 

f ■ ■■ . 'i * quantities of each variety required are stated to 


(а) ahovo 10 por cent of the total 

(б) above 30 per cent of the total 
(e) above 60 por cent of the total 
(d) above 10 per cent of the total 


T ,ios and proportions of coal demanded by 

. .■ "* ' Wo have drawn attention earlier to the 

■ " i ■ < <• . !■ . Peninsular and tho Madras and Southern 

Mahratta Railways in this matter. Tho Great Indian Peninsular and the Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Railways have been receiving and are content to receive 
tho bulk of their requirements from the Tolcher, Central Provinces, Central India 
and Singarom fields ; the South Indian Railway attach importance to Bengal 
and Bihar coals, apparently because of the relatively smaller number of standard 
typo engine? on the system. Because of their important bearing on the question 
under consideration, wo summarise bolow some of tho salient points mentioned in 
the evidonco of the 3 railways ; 


Groat Indian Peninsular Railway. The coal recoived during 1946-46 was as follows: 


Bengal)Bihar coal — 
Selected A <fc B . 
Grade I 

Grade II. IIIA & IIIB 
Central India coal . 
Bench Valley coal 
Chanda Valley coal . 


234,844 Tons 
171,894 „ 

131,616 „ 

148,253 ,. 

626,396 „ 

98,702 


1,411,705 


For tho futuro, and on the basis of oxisting and proposed mail and passenger services, 
tho railway would like to receive about 240,000 tons per annum of Bengal/Bihar 
Solected A and B coal, though this noed not . ” ’ ’ * .’..1 

high volatile coal of low ash content — up to . t . 

value. Chirimiri cool is satisfactory in i. 

probably replace Bongal/Bihar Solected Grade coal to some oxtent. For goods 
services, Central Provinces coal of middling quality would bo quite suitable. 

Madras & Southorn Mahratta Railway : Tho coal received in J.944-45 was as 


follows : 

Talcher coal ....... 223,786 Tons 

/ Kothagudtum 191,413 „ 

7 Pench Valley ...... 10,210 „ 

Bengal/Bihar coal (Selected grade) . . . 241,025 „ 

Tandur coal ....... 742 „ 


667, 17G 


The consumption on certain services in the same year was as follows : 





' Mail* 
Passenger 
(Tons) 


Talcher coal . . 
- Bengal/Bih&r 
Kothagudium 
Pench 
Others 


(Tom) 


108,242 

70,555 

27,469 

1,131 


81,597 

101,251 

100,881 

9.911 

47 « 


J94.ll* 


207,525 
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In prer.c’o* yean , the coneumption of T&lchcr, Bengal and SingaronifKothagudium 
coal* itm as follows : 

Matl & 

Pawengor Good* 

(Too*) (Ton*) 

mi 39 

Talcher 129,192 1*0 010 

Bengal/Ribar ...... «» — 1,85® 

Smgarrm/Kothagudium ..••••• 89 500 119,31* 


1911-12 

Thlcher ... 
Bengal/Bihar . . 

S mgarmiK/othagudiiim 


189,129 117,928 

22,403 1,913 

15,802 159,092 


19*3 4* 

Talcher 


Bengal/!} khar • 

Kothngudiutn/Clnninin 


133.710 84,833 

47,780 54 008 

30 773 100.790 


Except in tho latest two yrars, tlio consumption of Rcngal/Bihnt coal for mail and 
passengor sorvicos has boon comparatively small and is cortoinly overshadowed by 
tho uso of Talcher and Smgnrom ooab The railway would liko to got coal with 
Bsh content of up to 10% and calonfio value of 10,000 B T Us 1 lVo aio, howover, 
informed that during tho last 20 years they never iiad coal with such low ash content. 

South Indian Railway The coal receipt? for certain years are as follows • 


Bengal/Ihhar Talcher Deccan 

coal coat coal 

(Singareni 
etc ) 

1938 39 
1940 41 
1943 44 
1044 45 
1945 46 


274 030 2 201 12 888 

149 108 _ 107 894 

190 450 .. 06 695 

245,665 28 687 


Up to 1936 37 the railway used only the best grade of Bengal/Bihar coal, but 
m subsequent years Grade I & II of Bengal/Bihar coal to some extent, and the un- 
graded coals of Central India, tho Central Provinces, Talcher and Singareni, have 
been utilised It is said that due to the heavy gradients on the railway, only the 
high grade steam coals of Bengal/Bihar give satisfactory service Grade I coal can 
bo used also, though the consumption (on mail and passenger trams) increases by 
7% to 10% and more frequent stops for fire cleaning become necessary and reduce 
average speeds For goods trams, too, Selected Grade coal is the best , of Grade I 
approximately 16% more coal is needed Though standard types of locomotives 
built smee 1926 have been provided with large grates and are suitable for burning 
coal of higher ash content, the railway have not many such locomotives especially 
on the metre gauge system 

Chinnuri coal is found suitable for express and light passenger services but tha 
consumption is 15% to 20% higher Central Provinces and Benga/Bihar Grade H 
coals are definitely unsuitable lor all these purposes, though limited quantities can 
be consumed for pumps, ballast trams, shunting engines and other departmental 
purposes Generally the criteria should be ash content not exceeding 17% and 
calorific value of 7,300 to 7,600 calories Considering all things, the Railway believe 
that their optimum coal requirements are ; 


Selected Guide A & B (for fast mail and passenger service* and 
Important goods tram*) ...... 

Grade I 

Grads. JI 


42 % of tho total 
47 % of th» total 
16% of tho total. 


N B — The Grades shown are those 6x*d under ih* CoDitry Control Ord»r 
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mail and fast passenger services. While the Madras & Southern Mahratta Railway 
place this figure at 10 per cent , the South Indian Railway are prepared to take 
coal With an ash content of up to 17 per cent For the railways, ash content 13 
important from the point of ‘new of clinker formation As against this, however, 
we have been advised that low ash coal is not necessarily better in respect of clinker 
formation than high a«h* coal The percentage of ash— in other words, the quality 
of the coal as indicated by ash content — has nothing directly to do with clinker for- 
mation, for it is sometimes found that the ash of very low a^h coal obtained by wash- 
ing has a lower fusibility than that of the original coal it=elf It is possible, there- 
fore, that a coal considered to be of a better quality judged by ash content would 
present greater clmkermg problems In any case, the fitting of rocking grates to 
engines Ins helped the problem of clinkers to a considerable extent and we would 
like to see this device made more general, primarily with the object of enabling the 
rail wavs to burn coal with higher a*b content 

Having regard to nil the evidence produced before us, including that of the 
Railway Boird, we are of opinion that, for fast passenger and mail services, the 
railway « need of coal of high calorific value is indisputable To the extent that 
such coal mav be comparatively low m ash content, we accept the implications of 


Wo understand that it is not impossible to design locomotive boilers to burn 
any coil of inferior quality, e g , Grade II Engine replacements are apparently 
now contemplated on a large scale and we trust that, m designing the boilers and 
grates of the locomotives to be ordered, the Railway Board will take into account 



Total 

consumption Consumption 


of Class I 

on goods 


railways 

sen ices 

1*135 3fi 

6,383,407 

2 547,743 

1*136 3? 

C 5S8 596 

2,700,877 

1937 3S 

7,004,136 

3,00S,352 

1938 39 

7,292,378 

3 13S.576 

1939 40 

7,481,775 

3,331,499 

1*140 41 

7,781,359 

3,540,903 

1941 42 

8 470 193 

4 055,414 

1942 43 

8 272 970 

4,185,477 

1943 41 

8,619,318 

4 274,921 

1941 45 

8,903 362 

4,281,960 


The consumption pn goods services is between 40 to 50 per cent , bat the consump- 
tion of Selected A & B Grade and comparable (ungraded) eoal3 is probably m the 
xegion of 45 per cent and of grade I coal abont 20% ; there is a. prtma facte case for 

f - i - 4 * — c ~~ **■ ~ r view of quality. 

‘ * ■ ' ' : ■ tblo inferior coal3 

" this we have re- 


commended \ 

We shall conclude this snbj'ect by 
proposal to prohibit the use of good to 
be farther eonifdi‘ M £ 5 l after obtaining 


~ **« after obtaining * ■ 

locomotives, presu ma \!y m England and in America, regarding the classes of cOi 
lor which tbe<e engme\ are designed and also the classes that can be used 
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"Coal Requirement! Ot Other Consumers. 

9 Not much «< known about the prt*ci«o requirements of the cotton textile 
mills the cement work* nnd the clcctncitx companies The qualitx of the coal 
needed is normalU dependent on the hoiler design in particular on the tvpr* of grate 
But there is fmrl\ conclusive cudcnee p anting to the fact that for the rotten textile 
mills and clectne mipplx companies in Western and ‘southern India the ‘'elected 
Grade coals of Bengal and Bihar an not essential The Ahmedabad Mlllownera* 
Association ha\e stated as niueh and the Wmiednhad I lectnc *Mippl\ Company 
would a No he quite content with certain Central lYminccs and Ontrnl India coals 
The Sholapur mills get the hulk of tin ir cod from Singarem ami ro dm s tin Madras 
Electric Supplx Compam What is possible m the*** nnns should In no les.s pos- 
sible elsewhere Wi realise that certain idiptations of boilers ni*x become mces 
sary and this moviment should lie mcotiraged The lust Bengal steam coal la 
certainH sujjcrior to the lx-t Gntril Proxinw-* Ontrnl India and Smgnrrni coals, 
and to the extent that the consumers are satisfied with the lower grad* s should, 
in our opinion the *upph of the best coals from B«n„il he ristnettd \s regards 
cement work* Punjab and Baluchistan coals are In ing u«< d to a certain « xtent in 
tho Punjab i We are aware too of collieries brine worked in lb «n St it< 1»\ a cement 
companj for its own ust the coal in this e a»e isc«.rtainl\ not of \ t ri high qinlit> 
About 3 of tho consumption of coal in cement works is in n puhcrised form in 
rotary kilns These installations we arc informed are designed to use low ash and 
high calorific value ceJals But we are iware also that cement works attach con 
siderablo importance to the price fictor and that this consideration has influenced 
increasing use of cheaper or inferior coils aanilahtf from nearer sources On tho 
whole, we sec no reason for believing that cement companies cannot work with 
r easonab le efliciencj on medium grade coal with certain adaptations of plant 

Wo have nlreaeh stated that it is not neccs arj to burn superior coals in brick 
Tulns anel are think that the object should he to suppla their requirements from tho 
inferior grades corresponding to Grade IIIB of tho classification under the Colliery 
Control Ord^r Inferior grades of coal corresponding to class IIIA would seem to 
bo adequate for soft coke manufacture and we think that consumption should bo 
.regulated accordingla 

Proposals For Regulation 01 Use. 


Bwt TftwuatvHve, for the reason's urged, and in the light ol war time 
experience gained ns a result of the control over distribution we think tlioro is justi- 
fication for — 

fu) rcjiHcing the good coking coal now being used b} the railwaj s In good 
non coking coal, 

\b) making tho railways use an inferior grade of coal for thoir goods services 
in particular, 

(c) at tulttng tho possibility of designing future locomotive boilers to burn 

high ash coals, 

(d) res"- i. _n i .. . Western 

* confining 

(0 •confining tho supplies to cement works to those corresponding approxi- 
mately to Grade II of tho Colliery Control Order classification, and 
' ff) restricting the consumption forbnchbuming And for soft coke manufac- 
ture t o th e inferior coals corresponding approximately -to Grade IIIA 
" a and IIIB respectively »- -t 
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control over industrial development and we do not think it would be difficult or 
unreasonable to regulate future coal consumption in the manner proposed. 

The Bearing 01 Transport On The Regulation 01 Use 

11 The conservation factor has been dealt with by us in the previous paragraph 
in so far as we have aimed to restrict the use of fluperior coals But it is 'probably 
clear, too, that wo have not proceeded primarily on the consideration that superior 
coals need to bo preserved The factors that have influenced us are • 

{») transport economy, to the extent that the avoidable long-distance haul 
of Bongal/Bihar coals is avoided , and 
(it) the need for ensuring that certain essential requirements of superior coals 
are met 

But transport can have another bearing also on this question, for it might be con- 


a distance arc mot from superior coals If railway facilities are adequate and ample 
to cope with all anticipated movements of coal, it is immaterial what quality of coal 
is moved , the point arises only m the context of inadequate railway facilities 
Further, it will appear later that we favour a zoning of supplies which should lead 
to an ov<r all economy of transport Tho only exception we think justifiable is 
in respect of a consumer such as a railway remotely situated whose requirements of 
coal ina\ bo vcr\ largo and in whose caso a very considerable loss of transport caps* 
city may arise m moving high ash coals 
The Price 01 Coal And The Regulation 01 Use. 

12 The prico factor is connected with the question of tho regulation of use in so 
far as inferior coals may be relatively more costly than superior coals for a given 
effort and may thereby *’ ** *’ r ‘ ‘ ’ Tho 

criticism is valid but tl ■ ' not 

needed for a specified p cost 

by such an adjustment , . ‘ the 

freight on it or both We shall havo occasion to say more on this question later 

Enforcement Of The Regulation 0! Use. 



BU» 

for 


In 

boosting tho demand for the best Bengal coals ; here aga n, therefore, a measuro of 
control over use is necessary'. In certain other cases, such as cement works and 
brick kilns, there is the evidence of practice in the recent past, andw’c feel that 
undesirable consequences will follow complete freedom of choice 

How is this regulation to he achieved ? If Government adopt our above 
auggestions regarding railway coal supplies, regulation for the railways will present 
little difficulty’. Ah regards other consumers, too, no serious problems will aria# 
ao long as the present control over distribution lasts ; and it is unlikely that control 
can be lifted for some time yet. But regulation of use on an appreciable scale can be 
achieved effectively’ only through a control of despatches by licensing and inspection 
or by controlled marketing. We should not be understood to mean that a licensing 
-of use will eventually be found necessary. The decision must rest on the further 
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studies we have propo-<od ; ami if voluntary adaptations to precise fuel requirements 
become common. State regulation of dna todnj consumption would be unnecessary. 

******-* -* * * - * * - ■’* 11 * 11 hare 

■ ■ d pro- 

■ ■ . flbort- 

«p>,thecnd ofwhichianot yet in aiplit It maybe that a somewhat larger qunntitj of 
the medium and inferior grades of coal will he consumed than if there had been 
unregulated me But to the extent that our proposals interfere with freedom of 
action, we think there will be compensation in the better me of our con! resources 

Concluuons And Recommendations. 

(1) A measure of control over the use o! coal is essential, but factors othor than 
scientific utilisation should mflucnco our policy 

(2) Tbc essential pro-ro-quisites to an orderly regulation of uso aro a chemical 
and physical analisis of coal seams and a study of tho coal requirements of various 
classoa of consumers. On the former should be based a compulsory grading of .all 
coal seams 

(3) \\ ben all seams have been analysed and graded, tho need for a pro- 
despatch inspection of coal would dopend on tho oxtent to which use is regulated. 

(4) The Railways certainly require good non-coking coal lor their mail and express 
services hut can use Grade n coals lor goods services There is need lor studying the 
possibility ol designing future locomotive boilers to bum high ash coals 

(5) Even belore all coal seams have been analysed and graded and the need for 
complete regulation determined, the consumption ol cotton textile mills, electricity 
companies, cement works, hnck kilns and for soft coke manufactures can and should 
be regulated on the basis ol war-time experience 

(6) Save in tho present context of inadequate railway facilities and with some 
exceptions wc do not accept the view* that long distance haulage of high ash coals 
should be avoided. 

(7) II certain consumers are compelled to use inferior coals, it would be necessary 
to consider whether they should receive any concessions as regards the price of coali 
or railway freight or both 



ESTIMATED FUTURE REQUIREJIENTS— THE SUMMING UP 

In Chapter IV, wo estimated that, on the basis of available data, coal consump* 
~tion from 1956 is likely to bo m the region of 41 million ton? per annum We then 
'discussed vinous factors which are likely to vary the requirements and the«o and 
their effects nny briefly bo recapitulated — 

(») The uso of electricity m the coalfields m pi ice of steam power ma\ result 
in a net saving of 1 million tons of coal per annum 
(n) The extension of e!ectncit\ elsewhere would displace coil as a source of 
industna! pow cr to an extent that would releo-so about i milhon ton3 
of coal 

(•**) Tho increasing u e of oil may dinlico ncirlv 1 milhon tons of coal 
bv l*b6 

• <u) Thejpirtial regulation ofthotiso of cod with a slight accent on tho me of 

inferior grades, must undoubtc<Uv increase tho actual consumption , 
the extent of the uurcvo caimot be ea.>ily c-dimated but may bo 
lbout 1 milhon ton. per amium 

Tho effects of the other factors mentioned havo alreadi been taken into consi- 
deration m making nn estimate of future requirements The not result, therefore, 
would be to reduce the actual coal requirements from 19oG to about 30 milhon tons 
Tho Coal Commissioner s office estimated immediate consumption to bo about 32 
million tons per annum if existing manufictunng capacity is to be fnlh ntih od 
This figure is prohibit a slight over estimate as would havo appeared from the figures 
we gavo of tho increase in coal consumption in future rears Tho gross demand for 
coal after another 10 years is Iikeh to merra o by 11 to 12 milhon tons per annum and 
the present requirements if mdnstn wore working to full cajucity, would thus be of 
the order of 30 milhon toils per amium Tina e timato finds support from other avail- 
able data Earlur we lia\o shown that the tot d despatches of coil in I94o wore 
about 25 73 milhon tons and for our present purpo o, despatches can reisouably 
be taken as having been actualh consumed Cut it is known also that in 1945 a 
number of important demands could not be met m full the iron and steel works 
got nearly 700 000 tons of coa* 1 1 *’ * 

optimum requirements there 

consumers who were rationed ‘ ’ 

for distribution If the short supplies are added to the actual consumption a figure 
of a total demand approximating clo elv to 30 milhon tons will bo arrived at 

2 The immediate problem facing the coal industry and the country is to make up 
as rapidly as possible the short fall of about 4 milhon tons per annum betwa^en esti- 
mated existing demand and actual production, and thereafter to step up production 
eo as to keep pace with a continually growing demand as tho plans for industriali- 
sation materialise It has aLo to be borne m mind that tho carrying capacity of tho 
railways is inadequate to cam all the eo.il required ba the country, and that steps 
will havo to bo taken to cope wnth this problem al o, but we refer to this m a 
later chapter If despatches could be stepped up at the rate of 1$ million tons 
per annum from tho present level of about 2l> million tons, a balancing of supply and 
estimated demand would probably be achieved bv 19 ">4, and thereafter supplies 
should bo adequate for the country’s requirements 

Wo ma\, however, point out that this increase is super impo-od on to a produc- 
tion figure winch includes a largo proportion of tho good coking coals of tho Jliana 
field, which are should liko to sec removed at a 3 early a date ns j*o.vsible for tho exclu- 
sive uso of industries which depend on coking coals , and on tho figures given 
above, therefore, it appeals that the likelihood of reservation of good coking coals 
may not nnso within tho next 9 years. Against thi», it may be that the demand 
may not rise to tho figure which wo havo anticipated , that figure n based on infor- 
mation which we havo been given regarding plans for greatly increawd industrial. 
-*ation, and any alteration in theso plans may appreciably reduce the figure If 
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this should prove to bo so, anil if tho metric m production for which wo hop* can 
be achieved, there ma> romentime when production starts to outstrip demand, and 
in that ea«e n curtailment of tho production of good coking coals anil bocomo pos- 
nblo earl nr 

3 Realising tho tnlue of a break down of coal requirements bj regions or 
rones to tho planning of production and transport facilities, wo tried to obtain n 
picture of wliero tho 39 million tons of coal will bo needed in tho future Tho start- 
ing point was o\ biousls tho present 3*rovince wise distribution of coal, but in as- 
certaining this wo have come up against tho difficulty of uicomplcto statistics fcW©* 
have, therefore had to coniine our exnniuintion of this question to tho Provinco- 
wtso despatches of coal mrr«pcct of which more detailed information is readily avail- 
able These despatches were made on account of tho Railways, Bunkers and Ex- 
ports Iron and Steel Wort s, Tcxtilo Mills, Cement "Works, Paper jljlls, Sugar MiUs r 
Jute Mills Tea Gardens, Coko ovens and small Pro\ incml requirements which, m 
1945, got about 20 2 million tons of roa! out of tho 25 73 million tons despatched 
The distribution of 19 30 million tons to these consumers wo computo to bo as fol- 
lows small quantities despatched to other areas have been ignored 

Brngnl , . . . • • • 4 52 m II on tons 

Bombas . . • • 

Madras 

UP 

Bdiar - 

CP t Orissa . 

Punjab i M\ F P t 

9 nd 

Total 


2 80 
I "8 
1 OS 

1 O' 
3 25 

2 *>3 
1 CO 
0 40 

10 3C 


By 1956 the requirements of these consumers aro likel} to go up to about 28 mill- 
ion tons on the assumption that tho effects of electrification and substitution by 
oil will be more or loss counterbalanced by a reduction in the quality of the coal con- 
sumed In tho absonce of fuller knowledge of the futuro location of industry, it 
is difficult to say with exactitude at present in what regions the increased demands 
will anse But this is known to 8omo oxtent in rospoct of cement works and cot- 
ton textilo mills and on the basis of the iron and steol Panol’s rocommondation 

irks In the Pro- 
> likely to increase 
theso three indus- 
tries only 


Bengal 
Bomba j 

Madras ( nclud np Stales) 

Assam 

UP 

Bihar ^ 

C P & Orissa 
Tunjab tMUP 
S nd 


955 000 tons 
73 000 
321 000 
p6 000 
192 000 
375,000 
1 446 000 
386 000 
107 000 


Total 3 881 000 


For tho rest we can onlj give broad indications From what wo havo stated ear- 
lier, it should bo clear that electrical development will bo most intense in the 
Bengal/Bihar area with large thermal stations lower 

Tho increased coal consumption on this accou ert arn 

extent by tho fall in tho coal requirements of elect 

rify a part of tho track is implemented A g tstnal 

requirements is hkclv to an c o in the DamcxL 
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-the development of hydro electric and thermal power that js contemplated 
The Central Provinces too have considerable potentialities of industrial develop- 
ment The increase m the domestic consumption of coal will, to start with at any 
rate, be m Bengal, the United Provinces, Bihar, the Central Provinces and the 
Punjab. On the whole, the increase in consumption will generally be in areas 
within easy distance of the principal coal resources This is as it should be in a 
scheme of rational and co ordmated development 

Conclusions And Recommendations. 

(1) Making allowance for all the factors influencing requirements, approxi- 
mately 39 million tons of coal are likely to be needed from 1956 

(2) The present gap between supply and requirements is about 4 million 

tons 

(3) We suggest that the aim should be to step up supplies at the rate ol 1} 

million tons per annum. In that case a balancing of supply and demand would 
probably be achieved by 1954 ^ 

(4) It doos not appear that a restriction on the use of coking coal can be im- 
posed for another 9 years, unless production should outstrip demand earlier 
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CHAPTER X 

PLAKKTKQ FOR PRODUCTU) 1 ? 

Tie Case For Planning, 

Except perhaps m tho United States of America, it seems now to bo axl» 
omatio that commercial and industrial development can onlj bo achiovod through 
co-ordinated planning During the progress of tho recent war man} countnos began 
to formulate plans of development, and, in particular, industrially backward 
nations liko India and China 1 or countries like ours bo backw aid in industrial deve- 
lopment and knowledge, }ct possossed of man} of tho pi 13 sical resources for develop- 
ment, tho real issuo is not whether planning is desirable or otherwise, but whether 
it is possible to framo a plan for our needs after dofinmg what tboso needs are, and 
how that plan should bo put through, and b} whom 

2 The concept of economic planning involves throo major assumptions 

(a) Tho free inter pla} of supply and demand can no longer bo expected to 
}icld uruforml} tho results wo havo in view Therefore, control or 
regulation of tho bo called free enterprise s}stem has become necessary. 

(&) Under a * free” econom} , only such regulations aro toleratod as are so 
general m character and in their effect that thoir impaot on indivi- 
dual groups of producers- and consumers cannot be perceivod The 
area of common agreement will bo bo small that the economic life 
of tho country will bo left literally and truly freo and untrameiled On 
the other hand, there is such agreement as regards basic human 
needs that if a free economy cannot supply them, a planned effort 
on a large scato must necessarily bo assayed 
(e) There should be no economio obstacles to planning 
In the following paragraphs we shall deal with these assumptions briefl} m 
Telation to the coal mining industry in India 

3 (a) The history of tho coal industry m India in the past three decades has 
"been notorious for violent fluctuations — fluctuations which do not even possess 
the character of being cyclical We have discussed at some length m a previous 
chapter the course of production and paces in the past These do not give an 
encouraging picture of * * * . ' , , , 

production, particularly » ‘ 

Borne years to exceed . . 1 

dnsfesy in India, which appear to justify a different approach and a more specific 
consideration It is a widely held belief that m the Indian mines, by and large, 
wasteful methods have prevailed Another factor to be borne in mind 13 the pecu 
lianty of the consumption strata in this country Almost one third of the output of 
coal is taken every year by the railways and large coal properties are held by consu 
mer interests such as the railwa} s and the steel and cement industries. 

1 j , - Id economy 13 the 

‘ 1 * • Every country • 

■ ie needs of exis 

tence including food clothing and shelter There is a consensus of opinion on the 
need for framing tho future world economy in such a fashion that larger provision can 
bo made for satisfying theso basic human needs But industnal economy, in the 
stress of free competition, cannot always afford to follow the dictates of a plan which 
deliberately aims at social results In this connection, an extract from one of the 
general reports to the Third World Power Conference held at Washington in 1936 
w relevant ' One of the most staking features of the report submitted to th IS Con- 
ference is the clear cut evidence that unrestricted competition has been generally 

abandoned bo far as tho coal industry is concerned Nearly all countries apparently 
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shown little interest in the proper development of the resources they hfiTe leased out 
for exploitation. It is debatable whether general legislation can effectively provide 
for the proper draftin': of individual leases but admittedly a proper designing of leasee 
and enforcement of 'wind working methods are of great importance in the matter of 
development Their importance increases with the need for working to a higher 
production target in the coming rears 
Labour Mechanisation And The Contractor System 

Output in an industry like coal is verv largely dependent on the productivity of 
the nnner We need to consider the peculiar features of mining areas in India where 
almost no attempt has <o far been made to deyelop a settled and contented mining 
community The accidental proximity of the principal coalfields to areas inhabited 
bv aboriginal tribes provided labour recruiters with an ample supply of poof and 
illiterate people willing and docile bnt hardly capable of sustained and hard work. 
Coal mining is principally done bv such people and anv programme of product ’on 
must take note of the labour conditions m the various coal producing areas 

Con uleration mu t al o be pven in thi- context to the contractor system pre- 
valent iu mam parts of India Wt are told that the advantage of the system i» 
Usuallx a n gular supply of miners but there are certain =cnow'» defects 

Though the u e of machines in mining is familiar in India progress mmecham 
ion has b-en slow Latterly owing to war condition , machires have not been 
available and manv orderi are still outstanding Mechani ation hns progres<^d very 
considerably in other countries In war tune, the United Stale-, mine operators, bv 
an intensive use of mnchinerv increased the output of coal, already verv high, bv 
as much as 50 % as compared with the pre war production If our production 
plan envisages the openin'* up of new field , consideration will obviously have to be 
given to the more extensive me of machinery. Vechani«ation must, of course.be 
considered in the light of the general problem of unemployment in various parts 
of India 

Captrve Collieries 

Bv "captive collieries” we mean mines b-longmg to consumer interests The 


of coal The industry has complained over several years of the jnisu«e by the Bail- 
wav Administration of the power deriving from this ownership m determining the 
price which the rad wavs p3V for their coal purchases from the market On the 
Other hand, considered as a form of insurance, these eollienes have proved to be of 
help in enabling the rail wavs to continue their services, when the market has failed 

*« •— ^ ' n 1 ' — n — *n.a Prtn cffw.1 oc . r>*l n 


• . . i • . . 

Finance, Prices Wages and Profit. 

Small units of production usually lack the finance required for the proper de- 
velopment of a collierv, and we have heard of ea«es in which the financing of the dav- 
to-da\ operations of small collieries is done bv middlemen who jn turn contract 
to take the entire output at favourable rates We mu'! also note the «ho-t «igtt- 
edne-s usually displayed bv manv joint stock concerns m the matter of prov dirg 
reserves for th" futnre In the coal mining industry, there is need for ample fend' 
fo- the development of future workings, for the usual replacement reserves ard a® 
coal mines aro a wasting asset, for amortization re-ervra Further, if cool pro- 
duction is to be merrosed now properties must be developed, and large investment 
funds which mnv be locked up without anvreturnorrrR pened, willbereces ara 
Wh» her anv a' i lance from *he Government i«nece «arv m this connection i«»n 
is? je which must be considered In our opinion, finance in the broad sense »s a majc— 
consideration in the production programme. 
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Almost unanimous ovidcncc lins been tendered boforo us regarding the need for 
stabilising coal prices. It has been urged that tho verj low prices in the past have 
really been responsible for tho various defects and handicaps from vthich tho industry 
has suffered, and wo think that tho omph&sis placed on the stability of coal prices 
is not overdone. But it should bo clearly understood that stability docs not mean 
fixity. Stabilitj achieved, whether by agreement or by regulation, must Iiavo capacity 
for adjustment, for only then can it bo of valuo to any plan for increased production. 
It must not also bo forgotten that wages nro closclj interlinked with prices, even in 

a freo market But — 1 - — - *-*- ~ — 1 ~* r ’ bj an authority out si do tho 

industry, it bocom ’ ■ on that authority to regulate 

wages also Another 0 A ^ . profits of the operators and 

tho owners Thoso liavo an important place under freo enterpnso and even in a par. 
tiallj regulated economy, they exercise a considerable influence 

Tho Development Of Now Fiolds . 

P r "“»«>■» - 1 *" " • ♦«««,* »*r >«. »««««*»* .*.**»* B new 

field" i . by 

the ‘ , must 

bo considered, alongside tho possibility of increasing transport facilities Certain 
increases can, no doubt, bo expected from existing fields The provision not only 
of better transport facilities, where these ar© defective, but of electrical cnergj for 
more intensive production requires attention All production projects need to be 
related to our resources of various classes of coal and of tho areas which are likely to 
require those particular classes Tho problem appears to be one of zoning in respect 
of both supply and transport ; and it will he necessary to chart a course of new 
development 

State Ownership And Management . 

It has been a curious but common feature of the issue of nationalisation that 
*" * ’ * _ i ’ '» 1 * ‘ ’ st resort when every 

• We do not propose 

• _ _ ’■ stulate certain con- 

• 1 .' ■ tton of coal These 

objectives are related to the time factor, and if it is found that they can best be attained 

— * * ” 1 . urse, 

nd if 
we 



1 ’ 

j 

it private enterprise is given protection in certain matters, it should become subject 
to some form of State control ; in short, if private enterprise has ceased to be . 
"enterprise”, it should cease to be “private” In tho light of our programme for 
production, wo shall analyse the various factors which would contribute to the ful- 
filment of tl — *" J *'' n -«• * ’ . 

to such fulfill 
ment being < 
ciont manag* 

a target for p 

Conclusions And Recommendations. 

(1) The increase in production that is necessary can only be secured through a 
wen-considered plan in the preparation and implementation o! which the State must 
play a positive role. 

(2) Various factors which have a bearing on production must be considered * 
existing defects removed 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE INDUSTRY. 

Structural Forms In The Coal Industry. 

The structure of the coal industry in India follows a familiar pattern The 
production units or groups generally resemble similar units in other countries, 
though the Managing Agency system, peculiar to the soil of India, lias perhaps in- 
troduced complications, or maybe refinements, in certain directions JFor in- 
stance, while, in other countries the movement towards integration took different 
forms and adopted various devices, in India this tendency had already been jfore- 
stalled by the favoured Managing Agencj syst°m, which mitself represents an inte 
gration between industry and industry Generally , the trend towards larger in 
dividual units of production has not been so prominent in India as m other coun- 
tries There was, however, a greater use by Indian entrepreneurs of the Mana 
ging Agency system and in this sj stem was concentrated an increasing!} closely held 
control over the mining industrj These factors contracted, as well as sharpened, 
the inelasticities of the coal trade 

2 Broadlj the coal industry in India can be classified under three mam struc 
tural forms — 

(a) captive collieries which are owned and operated bj consumer interests, 

these reveal a pure form of vertical integration 

(b) collieries under the control of Managing Agents wl o also finance and ope- 

rate a number of other industries horo we find a combination of hon 
zontal and vertical integration which is prevalent over a large por- 
tion of the coal industrj in India and 

(c) privately owned collieries which operate in small units and reveal the in 

harent characteristics of diffused ownership and individualistic cn 
torpnso 

Captive Collieries. 

3 Captive collieries represent prmcipallj the holdings of the railways and the 
iron and steel companies The important place they occupj is shown by their 
share in the total output of coal m British India In 1942, of the total output of 
nearly 26 million tons railway collieries produced about 3 million tons i e , 1 1 6% 
The collieries owned by the iron and steel companies were responsible for the pro 
duction of 1 35 million tons % « ,5 2% of the total output It should bo noted that 
neither the railway collieries nor those owned bj the steel works were working to 


largo reservo capacity of those collieries should be prominently kept m view How 
and to what extent captive collieries can be fitted into tho picture of our plan for 
increased production will bo diseus c ed in a later chapter 


Managing Agents. 


4 Tho importance of the place which Managing Agents occupy m the coal m 
dustry js well recognised A large number of such Managing Agents are British 
houses of great standing and repute, all of which are members of the Indian Mining 
Association Tho position that tho collieries under the management of mombors 
of tho Indian Mining Association occupy will bo ovident from the following figures . 

Total output of coal percentage outpait of 
m British India meenbora of tho Indian 
Mining Association 




65 0% 
71 0 % 
70 6% 


• 25 86 million tons 

• 22 45 million tons 

• 23*49 million tons 
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5 Almost all tho cvidenco tendered beforo us by Chambers of Commerce, re- 
presents* ~ ' r — 3 - " J * 1 " * r 1 ‘ 

directly 
Managir 

Managir L ^ . 

d ns try, more and more use is being mado of this device in respect of new ventures. 
An opposite opinion has, however, been expressed by independent witnesses who 

i . ’ . - i . ** ■» 1 < > - 1 i 11 * * 


confers distinct benefits , for mstance, technical staff of greater ability and expe- 
rience can be employed This is of great importanco m India where there is a chro- 
me deficiency of technical talent Again, thero are a number of common services 
between coal producing units which can, with advantage, he centralised and sup- 
plied from a common pool. Services of this nature include surveying, zamindan 
work, mechanical workshop facilities, provision of hospitals and medical care The 
grouping of a number of production umts also facilitates the consideration and execu- 
tion of schemes requiring large capital and which can Berve tho needs of tho entire 
group In recent years, tho problem of sand stowing, whether for safety or con- 
servation, has come to the forefront It has been possible for a number of collieries 
grouped under one Managing Agent to get together and work a common scheme 
for the winning and transport of sand to the various collieries If these collieries 
were operating on their own, they would not have been able to afford the large out- 
lay of capital needed Likewise, grouping facilitates, joint effort in matters such, as 
the provision of electrical energy 

It has been urged before us that, through the Managing Agency sj stem, large 
benefits accrue to the collieries by the centralisation in the office of the Managing 
Agents of the purchase of stores and equipment for the collieries and the sale of their 
output On tho other hand, “ if each individual colliery were to provide Rnd pay 

e '~ * u - 1 11 * — - - ” V considerably mcreas- 

■ • ’ reduced ” 

• the factor of grouping, 

* “ u u ' gents should be super- 
imposed to achieve these benefits It is suggested, however, that the mechanism 
is a convenient device through which many other substantial benefits accrue The 

• » - - * -* <-«•*! *’ C ... . ll • 


going Moreover, during tho early years of a new production unit, it is the Mana- 
ging Agents’ responsibility to nurse the venture into the profit earning stage All 
may not agree with the rather exaggerated claim put forward by the Indian Min- 
ing Association * L * * v “ ” * ’ never 

shown its value ■ * ■ -wever 

true that wiser I* 1 ■ 1 • ■ ■ which 

might otherwise . u ■ iod 

It is further claimed tha f r e i. v r ,» 

collieries of a most efficient r . < . 

of a number of varied indi 
management is not easily or . 

is also made that Managing ■ , ■ 

of necessity, adopt a long te • ■ . ■ ■ - 

trol It is stated that “ they have interests besides coal to look to and it is unlikely 
that they will spoil this reputation by sacrificing the colliery companies under their 
management for the benefit of their other interests ”, There is perhaps some truth 
in this statement, but it must be said that a long new in a commercial house may not 
neceMarily be what is best in the national interest 
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The concentration of industrial power in the hands of Managing Agents no doubt 
provides them with the opportunity of adopting a progressive policy in respect 
of labour conditions Additional amenities and the provision of education and 
welfare facilities for the workers can be maintained collectively. Such power, how- 
ever, is, with some reason, disputed by tho workers’ representatives, inasmuch as 
it reduces their powers of collective bargaining on behalf of the workers of indivi- 
dual collieries 

7 Turning to the other side of the picture, the Coal Mining Committee, 1937, 
considered that the Managing Agency system has not been an immured advantage to 
the coal industry Their sharp criticism of the role which Managing Agents have 
played is summed up tartly by them as follows 

*' In short, to use a sporting metaphor, the coal trade in India has been rather 
like a race inlwbich profit has always come in ‘ first withsafety a poor ‘second’, 
sound methods an ‘ also ran and national welfare a 'dead hor^e’, entered 
perhaps, but never likely to start ” 

The gravamen of the charge against the Managing Agency system lies in the exces- 
sive attention which Managing Agents of collieries, in fact of ana industn, are 
likely to pay to the commercial aspect of the operation of the companies under their 
control It has been said that Managing Agents serve as trustees fo- the sharehold- 
ers of the respective companies and as such feel in duty hound to earn for the share- 
holders tho best dividends the} can It is further stated that this pohev does not 
prevent the adoption and carrying out of a long term pohe} But it is possible 
to envisage conflict between the policies of individual collieries and of what is good 
for tho coal industry as a whole 

Managing Agents usual!} receive their remuneration in the form of a fixed monthly 
sum for office expenses and a fixed percentage on net profits, though m contracts 
entered into prior to 193G, provisions can bo found for payments to the Mana- 
ging Agents of certain fixed percentages on sales or on output or on a similar basis 
having direct relation to the net profits of the company The Indian Companies 
Aot, as amended m 193G, provides for the limitation of tho tenure of Managing Agents 
to 20 years and also limits tho remuneration of the Managing Agents to a percent- 
age on net profits as defined m the Act By 1956, therefore, all Managing Agents* 
contracts must adopt the uniform basis of reoeivmg remuneration os prescribed in 
the Companies Act It is notorious, however, that remuneration based on raisings 
or on sales or on any other basis not directly connected with net profits can bo very 
injurious to the ultimate interests of the company concerned We will not go as far 
as tho tx-tathtdra opinion of the Coal Mining Committee, 1937, that m actual prac 
tice sound methods of muung and national welfare suffered considerably under the 
Managing Agency system Wo consider that the conclusion does not necessarily 
follow from the institution of the Managing Agency as such, hut where quick com- 
mercial profit becomes tho criterion in the conduot of an industry, inevitably larger 
interests recede to the background Nor do wo agree with the view that tho methods 
of remuneration of Managing Agent*, which prevailed in the past in the coal indus- 
* , -* . 1 . — ” r 1 ~ v - 1 ’ - ’ c * Bat the his 

■ • ■ " i ber of unsound 

i , ■ . id of very low 

prices There is also no defensible evidence supporting the case for slaughter ex- 
ploitation of the better clas3 of seams which took place during this period For 
both. Managing Agents mast take their appropriate share of blame 

Managing Agency houses, with their interests in various industries, exhibit 
a concentration of industrial power which may mean supremacy of technical and 
business management, and progressive polioios in respect of labour conditions ; 
but these do not necessarily secure also the ultimate good of all the individual unit b 
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under their control Take for instance the operations of a centralised soiling or- 
ganisation. Many Managing Agents of coal companies also control other mdas 
trial units which arc large consumers of ooal It may not he considered e333ntial 
that the colliery companies should got the host pnoe for their ooal under these con- 
ditions Nor dees it follow that tho sundry consumer units under one house will 
receive the best quality of coal at the best po33iblo pnoe Centralised adminis- 
tration of selling may thus load to certain inequities for one or the other unit. 
There is no assurance under tho Managing Agency system that tho individual col- 
liery companies do effect th*ir sales in the best possible manner In regard to tho 
centralised purchase of stores and equipment, tho individual companies do no doubt 
get the beneGt of low prices for bulk purchases, though it is not known in overy case 
whether the Managing Agents charge for such services Occasionally the pur 
chas es are made by Jlanaguig Agents on their own responsibility and at their own 
risk If companies under their control need those stores and purchase them from 
the Managing Agents, it is considered only fair that the risks taken by the Jfana- 
ging Agents should bo proporlv paid for Note may also be taken of tho complaint 
that tho fixed monthly allowances, which Managing Agents charge for office expen- 
ses, mean a net payment to the Managing Agents, inasmuch as the contracts usually 
provide that the companies pay for all tho staff engaged on tho companies' work, 
■either wholly or partly If the head office of tho Company is located under the 
same roof as the Managing Agents’ offices, it is common practice for the companies 
to pay for their respective shares of the office rent and other common servioe facilities 
made available to them by the "Managing Agents Therefore, it is contended that 
the fixed monthly sum paid to the ilanagmg Agents is just another name for a 
net payment to the Managing Argents for which no concrete services are 
rendered. 

It has also been urged that Managing Agents havo displayed in the past no 
special zeal in the matter of furthering the interests of shareholders of individual 
companies under their control The pooled industrial power m the hands of the 
Managing Agents is utilised in a fashion which promotes the larger mtercsts of the 
Managing Agency house which max not necessarily coincide with the in- 
terests of individual companies It is true that aggregation of power does in some 
phase or other exhibit a monopolistic aspect and, therefore, to that extent is an anti- 
social trend which must be condemned 

In the coal industry , there is a further complication in that a large number of 
Managing Agency houses are British owned To this feature we do not attach 
much importance, for it is commonly known that the stockholding of mo3t of the 
coal companies is now in Indian hands, and if the respective Managing Agents do 
not fall in line with the wishes of the shareholders, it is in ths hands of the latter 
to make a change It must bo recognised that broadly speaking, the collieries 
■under the management of such houses are far better run than many units under 
Indian management Larger resources and the provision of better technical talent 
ore responsible for Buch a feature The progressive policy of these Managing Agents, 
as a whole, m the provision of amenities and in following more efficient mining prac- 
tices should he commended 

There is an allegation that m the coal industry some JIanagmg Agents have, 
through foresight, obtained leases of largo coal bearing areas and have been follow 
ing a policy of waiting for tho market to become “ high ” before opening up a new 
coal area It is stated that the opening up of new fields has in this manner been 
retarded There is, however, the reply that development can proceed only pari 
passu with the provision of transport facilities, over which the lessees have no con 
trol, and furth-r that such development can take place only when the economic 
conditions of the industry justify it But the fact remains ^jthat large portions of 
known coalfields areas remain undeveloped This miy be a re assur ing factor 
in the context of our growing needs for coal and a word of appreciation must be ex- 
tended to some of theso JIanagmg Agency hous-s, who have earned out extensive 
prospecting and boring in such undeveloped areas Their statistics and anal 
aril! form a very useful guide In framing our detailed plans for development 
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8 t . » . „ * p , 

Agency ■ . 

fits or c 

bate for over &} years ino amendments to the Indian Companies Act m ly«i& 
provided the culmination of efforts to improve the working of the system It 
id not suggested bv anv one that the limitations imposed by the 1936 Act have in 
any wax detracted from the efficiency of operations of Managing Agents It may 
1 4t * * ' ~ ' pointed to certain other glaring abuses which 

• On the other hand, there is probably a more 

i lOngst the Managing Agents, which would res- 

train them from utilising their position of advantage for their own personal bene- 
fit The inventing public have become conscious of their rights as shareholders 
in various companies and the) have begun to exercise a healthy and useful influ 
ence towards securing a proper conduct of their companies be the Managing 
Agents, 

The svstem of Managing Agents is faxoured bv industrialists all over the conn 
try large and small Almost ever) new venture which has been placed on the mar- 
ket during the last tv ox ears is presented under the sponsorship of a house ofMana 
g»ng 4„ents We realise that because of acute deficiencies of managerial talent 
in India Managing Agents must continue to be a dominating form of mecham m 
for industrial schemes It is however neces«arx to investigate m detail the alleg 
ed abu«es of power bv Managing Agencx houses and if it is proved that s U ch 
abuses exist to undertake legislation for preventing their continuation We are 
n ot equipped to earn out such an investigation 

Broadh , our view is that Managing Agents have rendered useful service to the- 
industrx in the past We do not ignore the fact that commercial objectives have 
alwavs been the guide posts of their policy in respect of coal mining operations 
But we appreciate that Managing Agents are not in business for the sake of their 
health If their raining pobcies have sometimes led to avoidable waste and losses of 
valuable resources and if thex have unwittingl) worked against what are called 
national intere-ts it must he recognised that no one has clearlv 
laid down so far the po hex for sound mineral development or defined clear) \ what 
the e national interests are We feel that it is the dutv of the State to take such 
measures as would make it clear to ever) operator of the coal industn what the 
national interests dictate in regard to mineral development 

Privately Owned Collieries. 

0 The third structural form is composed of a large number of privnteh owned 
collieries mo tlx of small size and often with ven diffused ownerslup Jn chap- 
ter III we have tabulated the total number of mines in India according to then- 
annual output On the whole it would 3 c true to sax that in India there has not 
been ana pronounced trend towards the amalgamation of smaller mines to form 
larger production units as has happened in Great Britain USA and other coal 
producing countries In Great Britain the number of mines in active operation 
contracted from 32S9 in 1913 to 2539 m 1928 and 20S0m 1936 , at the same time, 
average xexrlx production per mine rose from 87 to 90 tD 110 thousand tons In 
the U ^ \ from 9331 in 1923, the number of bituminous mines fell to G3Iom 1935 
and onlx rose to 6620 m 1943 when the production was over 50% above that in 
1935 In India there were " 142 Onlx I3S 

of these produced more th ten production 

from British Indian coal i 1942 to 23 5 

millions m 1944 tbo number of romes increased to 994 classified as follows — 

287 with output over 300 000 tons a year 

235 „ between 7 200 and 30 000 tons a year 

4 “2 , op to 7 "00 tons a year 

Approxjmatch half the number of active mines were producing less than COO tons 
of coal per month, and in all contributed onl) 4 1% of the total production Of 
142 there were 133 “ wagon mines M , that is, 
s of coal In the rear 
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10 The privately owned mines exhibit certain structural varinticre TH re- 
are a number of what max be called “family mines ” owned crel operated by m* 
dividual families But in many others, the ownership has pns c eel into the hands 
of people whose primary interests are m other things than ccnl Scjne owrers 
are pure and simple financiers and, m some cases, utilise tho services of raising con-- 
tractors for operating tho mines There aro others who arc principally merchants! 
in coal and who with their distribution organisations, consider it profitable to own 
certain units of proeluction Roccnth other traders who supply feedgrams and 
consumer goods in the coalfields areas have appeared on tho scene ns owners and 
operators of small mines 

It must be admitted that the presence of independent Fmnll sized units of pro- 
duction is in no wax nece^sarih a weakening factor m the structure of tie indus- 
try Some of these mines are operated as efficiently as a larger mine with much 
greater resources at its command Small independent collieries may al«o at times 
present a healthy checi to the grasping proclivities of larger groups By reason 
of their independence thex have a right to exist, but wc cannot shut our eyes to 
the largo number of «mall units of production which can, by no stretch of imagma. 
tion, be expected to liaxe sufficient technical talent at their disposal or adequate- 
financial resources for a longterm plan of development In fact, the picture 1 $ 
more alarming if w e look at the sizes of some of these mines and their irregular boun. 
dancs lhi*» problem of excessive fragmentation is dealt with in another chap- 
ter Hero wc mcrelx note the fact and express* our belief that in any orderly plan 
of development the continued presence of such small units as cannot by reason 
of their structure adopt sound technical methods of extraction or provide neces- 
sarv finance is a danger to the staliilitx of the coal industry We have already 
referred to the incvitabilitx of economic and social controls in an industry of such 
fundamental importance as coal The right of the State to interfero with the so. 
called personal libertv or rights of 6msl] operators cannot be disputed once we 
appreciate that the situation is charged with danger in respect of both tho sta. 
bilitv ofthemdustrv and the conserv ition of national resources 
Conclusions And Recommendations. 

(1) The Managing Agencv system in relation to coal has both advantages and 
certain defects On the whole Managing Agents have rendered useful service 
in the past The existence or otherwise of abuses si ould be a matter for enquiry 
and legislation if necessan . 

(2) There is some justification for the existence of the email private lx owned 
collieries but if anx of them react adversely on the interests of the coi ntrx as a 
whole, remedial action is necessary 

(3) Some of the defects of private ownership and operation of the industry 
oan be removed if the State makes it clear what the national interests dictate m 
regard to mineral development This has not been done in the past 



CHAPTER XII 

MINING LEASES. 

In the Permanently Settled areas of Bengal and Bihar, mmeral rights have, 
•through the acquiescence of the Government of India been enjoyed by the zamin 
dars who thus also possess the power to grant mining leases In the rest of Bn 
•tish India with the exception of a few small and comparatively unimportant 
xegions and m Indian State A — 1 v 1 - the Government and 

to the States respectively and of mining leases 

m British India is regulated As regards Indian 

States the position briefly is that the Rulers while possessing unfettered discretion, 
have agreed to * r< “ case of certain 

essential miner! nces and leases 

to other than general policy 

embodied in tl 1 r the grant of 

mining leases 1 gulation or res 

•friction by t ^ - r 

at his plea 
certificate o 
•to a person 

or firm controlled by British subjects or subjects of Indian States At least 
one case has been reported to us in which a mining lease for a mmeral other than 
coal has been granted by a zamindar to a firm virtual!} controlled by non British 
subject* It is extraordinary tint while the Government of India sought to guide 
the Rulers of Indian States in regard to the grant of mining leases the zamindar in 
the Permanently Settled areas is not subject to any guidance far less control 
Position In The Non-Permanently Settled Areas Of British India 

2 The preliminary steps to the acquisition of a mining lease in British India 
outside the Permanently Settled areas are a certificate of approval and sometimes 
a prospecting licence In regard to the latter it has been laid down by one Pro- 

• G t n that jjg 

ospector 

o u a P ros 

pectin g licence is one y ear though extensions for a further total period of 2 y ears 
■can he granted on proof that search of the land cannot be completed earlier As 
^regards mining leases the following important provisions exist 

(i) P * — r 1 1 n ay grant 

ontamed 


(u\ on lease 

for minerals of whatsoever hind other than natural petroleum by the 
lessee or by those jointly in interest with him to exceed 10 square 
miles within a Province For coal the minmum area to be leased 
or Bub leased should not normally be less than 33 acres and wher 
ever conveniently possible the area Bhould be considerably m excess 
of this minimum 

{in) assignment of a mining lease or transfer of any right or interest there- 
under will be sanctioned except to a person holding n valid certificate 
of approval and subject to the same condition as to the maximum area 
under lease 

(iv) formally, the length of an area held under a mining lea«e shall not 
exceed 4 times its breadth In the case of mining leases for coal the 
area leased or sub leased si ould generally be rectangular and its 
length should not exceed twice jta breadth in cases where coal may be 
expected to underlie the whole of the area of the concession In the 
cases in which the Beam does not underlie the whole concession the 
ratio between the length and tho breadth of the concession should 
be still smaller These provisions may however be relaxed with the 
previous assent of tho Director Geological Survey of India 
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(v) The term for -which a mining lease may be granted shall not exceed 30 

years but the lease may contain a clause permitting renewal for a 
period not exceeding 30 y ears on a dead and surface rent not exceed- 
ing twice the original dead rent and surface rent agreed to, the 
royalty payable being that in force on the day next following the date 
of determination of the original lease 

(vi) The Royalty payable on coal is 5% on the sale value at the pitmouth 

with a minimum of 2 annas per ton and on coal dust half these rates 
3 A number of criticisms have been levelled against these provisions It is 
stated that little care is taken to ensure that an nppbcant fora certificate of appro- 
val is, in fact a fit person to 1 * «-«•-*- — — «—■* * * - ' ■ 

tions both of which are of a tec 1 

•criticism and we feci too that 

tion of the applicant than to his ability to undertake technical operations either 
by him e elf or with tho assistance of qualified personnel As regards prospecting 
licences the principal complaint made before us was that the m ax i m um period of 
the licence, tV 3 years, maj frequently prove inadequate to complete prospecting 
work on a systematic basis We are inclined to think that this contention is cor- 
rect in the circumstances which have prevailed hitherto , hut a considerable expan 
r frr.ii pi ic* rjii i ictioned and we 

deposits is con 
ed by the State 

should make the ta«k of the individual prospector easier Further, it should be 
noted that no maximum limit has been placed on the area that can be covered by a 
prospecting licence and the result of permitting prospecting to he extended over 
an unduly long period may he to delay the development of a large area W e do not 
feel therefore that we can recommend any change m the maximum term of a pros- 
pecting licence 

As regards mining leases the main criticism is against the period of a lease 
It is argued that, for coal 30 years is often too short a period to exploit an area, 
on which much capital must inevitably be expended if mining is to be done effici- 
ently with modern methods W e agree with this criticism and consider that the 
standard period of a lease should be 60 % ears and that if desired an extension for 
30 years more should be granted The longer period would be conducive to more 
orderly development and would avoid the wasteful exploitation inseparable, m the 
best of circumstances from the natural desire to obtain maximum benefit during 
the currency of the lease The existing condition about the vanation m the rates of 
dead and surface rent and roy alty would of course, apply to the extended period 
4 Very little has however been stated before us about what we consider to 
be the most serious defect in the present system for the grant of mining leases The 
fitness of an applicant for undertaking or supervising technical operations and the 
suitability of the area sought to he taken on lease and its lay out are judged in the 
main by non technical executive officers of Government Coal mining is a highly 
technical operation in the successful execution of which a great deal must depend 
on the nature of the area to be worked Areas are not infrequently selected by 
applicants without regard to possible geological disturbances or proved faults and 
dykes heavy feeders of water which may necessitate high pumping costs etc Nor 
does the mining lease, as now granted show sufficient recognition of the importance 
of developing seams of marketable value in a systematic manner The prime need 
of laving out a mining area in a predetermined and planned manner is rareli recog- 
nised The result of the«e defects is that in many ca^es mining operations are 
rendered difficult and lead to considerable waste of coal The objective should be for 
Government to associate technical advice with the grant ot a lea*e and the develop- 
ment of the *" "** m r J . 1 • t in a pro- 

determined ion« In 

other cases - « the suit- 
ability of th 1 • must be 

judged m consultation -with technical experts Until recently technical advice was 
rarelv taken bv Provincial Governments l»efore granting mining leases indeed no 



technical officers were available with Provincial Governments for such consultation* 
Latter]} , the situation has been better understood m some quarters but we would 
like to see mining engineers appointed in every Province possessing valuable 
minerals *' ^ " 'e grant of muung 

leases ■ ■ of action, which is 

most essi , - a whole are to be 

developed in an orderly and well thought out manner 

Arising out of the foregoing, we would mention the need for incorporating in a 
mining lease such special technical conditions as may be deemed necessary in parti* 
cular cases Wo have in mind, for example, the question of suitable barriers and a 
systematic extraction of seams Much has been 6 aid about the vague and defective 
nature " ’ ** ' ’ ’ * *' ’ •’ • 41 

charge . ’ • *■ 

Govern . ■ • ‘ . 

non enforcement of whatever technical provisions maj exist in a lease 

5 Certain other defects too have been noticed bj us in the leases granted by 
the Provincial Governments In Bihar a number of leases, albeit in the poor coal- 
bearmg areas, have been granted for as little as 2 3 ears and of from 1 to 5 acre3 
In the Punjab leases hav e been granted for 10, 15, 20, 25 and 28 years We have 
been unable to compare the location of the various lease sites m Bihar w ltb a view 
to determinmg whether the coal-bearing areas could liavc been leased out in a manner 
more m accordance with accepted ideas , nor hav 0 we bcon able to confirm 
that the period of 2 jears was a reasonable one for careful development The odd 
van eta of lease periods in the Punjab needs little comment, save that wo think that 
in the mijontj of cases there will be indiscriminate or little exploitation This 


nal iu m roius Wiui me couipiuaiiveiy inniicu vamu wo umjw anu mm- 
chi'tan coals this iraj not bo a matter of serious consequence, but it undoubtedly 
points to the need for continuing vigilanco on the part of the Provincial Governments 


grant of a lea e 

The Position In Indian States. 

0 The po ifion in regard to the grant of mining leases in the Indian States 
has lieen brief!} referred to e arbor As the leabes mostl} follow the British Indian 
model most of the unsatisfictor} features obtaining m British India will be found 
to exi t We have uferred to the importance of co ordinated action in the deve- 
lopment of the country ’s coal ic ources, and coordination in this context must 
nm» nrih aim at a large measure of uniformity Some of the Indian States possess 
vnhmlilc coal deposits, including hitherto uncxploited areas Unlc s, therefore, 
the States extend their cooperation, the scheme of orderly development will bo in- 
cvitablv rttarded W’e are sansruine that the need for cooidmation and uniformity 
of action will lx ftilh recogm c ed b " 04 lx, ‘ 

will nilojit the suggestions vie Jme 
inn the grant of pro->p< ding licence 
effective technical sujicrvision 

The Position In The Permanently Settled Areas 0! Bengal And Bihar. 

7 It\s when wc tum to a consideration of mining leases granted in the Per*- 
monentlj Settled areas that wo come across the most serious defects Mention has 
alnadt been Snath* of the wholly unfettered ducretion of zamindars in this matter. 
In tbf tnrh ims of coal mining, more than a hundred } cars ago, the zamindars. 
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who were generally ignorant of their right to minerals, let out their lands on Mokran 
llourashi Pottalis which, according to the provisions then prevalent, conferred 
on the lessees all rights to the land from the sky to the centre of the earth These 
leases were on a permanent and unchangeable rent basis Later, when the land- 
lords became aware of their rights, and of the value of the minerals underlying their 
land, leases of coal bearing lands were given out with hotter prbvisions regarding 
royalty payments and with terms and conditions requiring, in general terms, man- 
mum exploitation of the avadable coal resources These leases, too, being for a 
period of 999 3 ears, were to all intents permanent and generally covered vast areas. 
While the pecuniary a olue of the minerals had been realised, thero was, not un- 
naturally at that time, li‘ ’ ri ’ " 1 ' i 

grant of raining leases 

India and of Provincial « , 

one can perhaps condor ^ v mm u, <-..u muiiiiumj vim can aiso, 

perhaps with greater justification, condemn tho refusal or failure, which persists to 
thu day, of Government to remedy the harmful situation that was de\ eloping in 
ji t, _ _ S u' ' - sr - ** ’ - - ' 


r 


is found in recent looses , but short of resort to a court of law, the landlord 
as unable to ensure that the provisions are carried out m practice We have been 
-informed that “ there is no dearth of instances, in spito of specifio provisions in the 
leases, of lan Ho ds or their agents not oven being allow od admittance into the muies 
to look into tho state of things prevailing therein ” There are a number 
of other disabilities, too from which tho zammdar claims to suffer and which we 
shall refer to later 

8 The Coalfields' Committee, 1920, drew attention to some of the defects 
-arising from tho private ownersh ~ ' " " 

It was stated that tho landlords . - 

proper working of their leased p . o 

mining experts and that the supervision exercised had been confined to the pre- 
vention of fraudulent evasion of royalty only Large areas of coal beann" lands 
had been leased more with the object of receiving as much as possible by wa\ of 
salami than with a view to the economical working of the estate as a whole. The 
worst offenders in this matter were, however, intermediary’ lessees who, with the 
object of obtaining a quick return, had sub leased portions of their holdings, even 
tually producing areas of 6 uch small dimensions and fantastic shapes 
that it was quite impossible to work the coal satisfactorily After consideration of 
all the issues involved, the Committee came to the conclusion that a controlling 
authority should he set up by Government with the power, amongst other Hunt's 
to regulate the leasing ' * excessive sub- 
division ns would lead nding lessors of 

coal-bearing lands of les the matter to a 

Coal Conservation Boar 

Dealing with the same problem, the Coal Mining Committee, 1937, observed that 
the landlords in the Permanently Settled areas had not controlled their leases 
propcrlv and that it was essential that Government should step in and protect both 
the landlords and the national interest For this purpose, Government should obtain 
power to supervise and control the terms of new leases so far as technical matters 
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•were concerned including the size of a lease hold and the duration of the lease. 
The Statutorj Authority proposed by this Committee would exercise, amongst 
other functions control over new leases and over the amalgamation of small properties, 
adjustment of irregular boundaries, etc 

I*o action was taken by the Government of India on either of these recommenda 
tions and the only relevant comment we have found is on the reco mm endation of the 
Coal Mining Committee and is to the effect that the question of control over new leases 
might be left over until the proposed Statutory Authority came into being The 
result has been the continuance of the evils of unrestrained leasing in the Permanently 
Settled areas The Panchahote and Burdwan Rajs have furnished to us certain 
details in respect of leases granted by them in the years 1936 to 1945, and in view of 
their considerable interest we reproduce them in Appendix - XIV It is extra 
ordinary that even to this date leases incorporating man* of the serious defects 


leases , the zammdar is alienating his interests for a period the developments 
over which cannot by anj stretch of imagination be foreseen To this extent, too, 
national interest must be adversely affected and we would like to record our strong 


ciation under which “small royalty receivers amongst its members would combine 
to appoint technical advisers with approved qualifications” Further, it is stated 
that ‘ some of the large royalty receivers amongst its members have already in their 
employment technical advisers with proper qualifications and others are shortly 
going to do so” 

The Question 0! Salami 

9 As we have stated, much criticism has been levelled against the system of 
salami as practised by zamindars and lessees The Coalfields’ Committee, 1920, in 

' ' — 1 *1. 1L 1 I l Ul. 11 - A -^A * t. * 41. H 


the one hand, we are told that “ a mining lease is not an absolute transfer of the 
right of the owner but is a transfer of a right to enjoy the property for a certain 
time or in perpetuity Salami is a part consideration or price paid to the owner for 
such transfer In lieu of the balance price which would in any case, have been 
available to the owner if he had transferred his right out and out, it is contracted in 
the mining lease that the lessees would pay a minimum royalty and a royalty 
which represents nothing but a deferred payment of the balance consideration 
money ’ Supporting this view, the Indian Mining Association 
have stated that ‘ the abolition of salami would be most strenuously resisted 
by all parties concerned, as this is a payment generally accepted throughout the 
mineral industry , if abolished it would require to be substituted by higher rates 
of rovalty which will be unacceptable to lessor and lessee alike ’ On the other hand, 
there is a large volume of opinion which would regulate the levy of salami by fixing 
standard or maximum rates In our opinion salami has been a thoroughly bad 
thing and has been responsible in the main for the fragmentation that has harmed 
the Bengal and Bihar coalfields , and we shall revert to this question in the next 
chapter Here we shall deal only with the suggestion that salami is in fact an 
advance recovery of o portion of the royalty From Appendix XIV, it will appear 
that in 1939 tho fcanchahoto Raj granted a lease for 87 bighas on payment of Rs 
1,754 as salami and six annaa per ton as royalty , tho salami works out to appro- 
ximately Its £0 pclr bigha In 3043, another lea'o was granted for 565 bighas on 
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payment oflls 14,141-14-0 as salami and seven annas per ton as royalty ; the Balami 
m this case is about Its 25 per bigha, though the royalty is higher. In a lease or 
400 bighas granted by tho Burdwan Raj in 1037, the salami recovered was Rs. 8,000’ 

/ ■ T-v — - — 1 -V '|'i- - p-t-M* lat-Kul fln O Pjfi lanQfwl Anf by tho* 

■ . . ■ ■ * ■ !044 is 

d ono 
been 

levied, is sought to be capitalised in these comparatively small advance payments. 
The explanation given on behalf of the Royalty Receivers’ Association is no doubt 
a plausible one, but it does not, mour opimon, withstand the test of scrutiny, 
and we have littlo hesitation m suggesting that salami is a payment really quite- 
unrelated to royalty Wo cannot seriously believe that the abolition of salami can 
justifiably be made the ground for any appreciable increase in royalty rates which, 
in any case, we propose should be standardized 

• Royalty Rates In The Permanently Settled Areas. 

10 As in the case of salami, there is a conflict of evidence on the question of standar- 
dization of roj altj rates We havo already stated that uniformity in mining leases is 
desirable . ■ , ' ‘ '* * r * 

also to t 

It goes ‘ s 

areas sh< * ’ I ‘ ■ ; 

whether this objective can be secured in the present circumstances and, if so, how are 
matters for later consideration But if tho need for uniformity m this matter is 
recognised, wo do not see how the need for similar uniformity m regard to royalty 
rates can be questioned In the non Permanently Settled areas of British India, 
royalty is generally related to the pitmouth value of tho coal, subject to an absolute 
minimum In the Permanently Settled areas of Bengal and Bihar, however, tho 
rate is generally a fixed one and there is a wide variety of rates In Appendix 
XTT will be found that royalty per ton has been fixed at rates of 1 anna, annas, 

3 annas, 4 annas, 4£ annas, G annas, 7 annas and 12 annas , even in 1942 and 1946- 
rates a3 low as 1 anna and 1J annas have been levied In the information gathered 
by us from mine-owners, we have come across the following further extraordinary- 
cases of royalty payments — 


Despatches in 

Royalty paid or 

1945 

pays ole 

(tons) 

(Rupees) 

5 005 

90.0-0 

2,775 

40-0-0 

3.648 

4,344-14-0 

486 944 

13,496*15 6 (to zamindar) 

412 39S 

4,450 0-0 

100 381 

1,41,327-7-0 

27,845 

41.779-7-5 

17,003 

28,425*5-3 

29,848 

67,157*3 0 

S92 402 

79,625.1-7 (to tamtadu) 


In two cases, we have shown only tho royalty receivable by the zamindar, though 
further amounts wero also duo to intermediary parties ; m other cases, the total 
amounts paid or payable are shown In this maze of royalty rates, wo are forced 
to tho conclusion that zamindars are fhtienng away their assets in a most indiscri- 
minate manner and that there is no equality or even approach to equality m the 
incidence of royalty payments on coal producers 


future should bo placed on a uniform basis , there are considerable difficulties 
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Arranging this m the existing order of things, and so we leave further discussion of 
the matter over to Chapter XXV. We may, however, add here that it has been urged 
that the rate of royalty should be related to the value of the coal so that coal of 
inferior quality incurs a lower roy alty than coal of superior quality , the only way of 
Achieving this in an equitable manner would seem to be on the basis of a percentage 
of pitmouth value as laid down m the liming Rules for British India in the non Per- 
manently Settled areas 

We are not m a position to make recommendations for a standardization of 
royalties payable under existing leases Such an interference with existing con 
tractual rights can , we think, only be considered if the proposals we make in Chapter 
XTV are accepted by Government , thereafter, the financial and legal implications 
involved will require careful study 

11 It is perhaps not necessary to say that we would like to see our proposals 
as regards salami and royalty rates adopted in the Indian States too , the need 
is no leas in their case 
Instroke And Outstroke Rights. 

12. A serious defect in mining lease'* granted by zatmndan? has been stated to 
be the absence of a clause conferring on the lessee the right to « ork “ ra»trtke ” 


adjoining mine to the surface through a pit or shaft in the demised mine ” The legal 
position is that, when a lease document is silent on this que-hon, there is an inherent 
right to ‘ lmtroko ’ working, though, according to the Bengal Royalty Receivers’ 
Association, the right c3n be restricted by specibc clauses in the lease * If the right 
has been restricted, or when, as in the case of outstroke working the ncht i» not 
inherently conferred, the zamindar must be approached for jjermission to work 
instroke or outstroke We are informed by the Indian aiming Association that 
“ m normal cases, if the lessor is amenable and reasonable m hu attitude, permission 
for outstroke working C3n be obtained for a lump sum payment or for a small roy altj 
per ton There have, however, been cases in which a lessor for personal or other 
reasons has refused to grant outstroke rights ” Though a landlord cannot, m th- 
absence of specific provision, object to instroke working as such, he may be m a 
position to raise difiioulties He may have stipulated that a barrier be maintained 
round a leasehold which would then prevent mstroke working. He must then be 
approached for permission to break the barrier and may impose terms, as he may 
justifiably feel that the breaking up of the barrier takes away his protection from 
floods, fire, etc Further, his coal would be mired with that of the neighbouring 
property and railway weighments will no longer be an automatic check on royal 
ties , this matters considerably when the royalties are at different rates 

As regards outstroke working, though way leave is usually granted on payment 
of royalty at the rate of about one anna per ton, there may be groups of landlords, 
head* lessors and subsidiary lessors involved , negotiations with all these may become 
protracted and may lead to the payment, to the different parties interested, of 
shares aggregating 2 annas per ton or even more 

13. On behalf of the landlords, the justification for the levy of a lump sum or a 
way leave roy alty for instroke and outstroke working has been stated by the Bengal 
.Royalty Receivers’ Association as follow* 

“ A lessee acquires one property from the lessor in the first instance and 
ha3 in the lease no provision for any mstroke and outstroke work (such 
provision is never kept in a lease when the lessor and the lessee have not in 
contemplation of the contiguous property belonging to the same lessor 
being subsequently acquired by the said lessee). The lessee may on 
some future date acquire the contiguous property from the lessor 
and may either get a provision mado in the new lease for instroke 
and outstroke work or may not if he decides to work the other property 
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as n separate mine If prowsion for mstroke and outstroko work is made 
m tlie now lease then no question therefore is raised If, however, on a 
later date the lessee decides to work the two properties ns ono property and 
desires to got the right of mstroko and outstroko then the question of further 
consideration in tho shapo of waj leave royalty arises and there i^> surely 
justification for same. Tho lessee is going to save a lot of capital outlay for 
not being obliged to open a separate mme and is going to pierce the 
intermediate barriers and benefit in many wajs The charge of way -leave 
royalty in such cases is no doubt justified Wo are placing this case, as 
against this case a very strong argument can be raised that there is absolutely 
no justification for the superior landlord m charging way leave rent in the 
circumstances "where both the properties are held by the same lessee under 
him Further, justification thoreof will bo very apparent if tho question is 
considered from another angle At tho time of making the two leases tho 
lc->sco never contemplated such mstroke and outstroko work and on tho 
contrary he had originally planned to develop thorn as separate mines If ho 
had made such contemplation in the beginning and the fact had been made 
known to the superior landlord no doubt some provisions in regard to that 
uould have been mode in the subsequent lease or may bn that the superior 
landlord at the time of ranking the second lease might have decided on 
higher salami and higher rate of royalty for the second property , having 
regard to tho fact that the lessee would bo saved from any capital outlay 
•on sinking nowshafts, etc and of the development works The charge of 
way-Ieavo rent in this case 13 U substitute for what additional consideration or 
•otherwise the superior landlord would have derived at tho time of making 
the second lease for granting such right 

“There is no lack of example in this coalfield of lessee acquiring and 
working a contiguous proporty by mstroke and concentrating his entire 
work m such property to the exclusion of the original property The lessee 
thereby deprives tho superior landlord of the original property from his 
royalty income If ho had worked the two properties 03 separate mines then 
both the properties would have yielded royalty If therefore a way leave 
rent is charged by tho superior landlord of the original property for the con- 
veyance of such ‘ foreign ’ minerals through his property — surely his action 
is justified ” 

In further support of their contention, the Association have quoted the 

work the minerals by m- 
less by clear and specific 
he is acting with mala 

“In some cases where tho right of outstroke or of underground carriage 13 
claimed, the position seems clear When the lessee of 0 mme is also the lessee 
of tho shaft and the non mineral strata, but is not the lessoo of the surface he 


And tho lessee of a mine is not, in that character only, the lessee of the 
space or vacuum winch his workings create, tho immediate property in 
such space or vacuum being in or reverting to the lessor. 

“As regards outstroko, however, the lessee of a mine may be also the 
lessee of the land generally, including therefore the surface, the shaft, and 
the non mineral strata And as regards underground carnage he may bo 
also the les>co of the non-mineral strata, and in each of these ease* the 
question arises, what )•> his position * To answer this question, rc<n»rd mast 
(it is submitted) be hail to the position of a lessee as contrasted with°that of a 
freeholder When a lease is granted for a specified purpose, the lessees 
cannot, pnma facU.xisa the demised propertv for another purpose On the other 
bond, in cases of waste a lessee is not guilts if he uses the property for 
purpose for which it was intended to be u^cd The question therefore (it 
submitted) is, was it within the probable contemplation of the parties tha 
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lessee should ha\e the nglit of outstroke oi underground carriage ? The 
burden would (it is submitted) be upon him to show that it was 

If a lessee carries foreign minerals without having the right to do. so . the 
lessor may obtain compensation by way of way-leavo rent ” 

14 On the other hand the absence of instroke and outstroke rights and diffi- 
culties encountered in acquiring them subsequently have, in practice in a number 
of cases, led either to los c es of coal in situ or to increased raiding costs The Tata 
Iron Steel Company in their written evidence have stated that the following con- 
sequences can ensue — 

(a) Compulsory duplication of shafts and inclines leading to fragmentation 
since no rights are included to bring the coal underground from one 
area to another 

(ft) Losses of coal areas due to the demarcation of boundaiy lines incon- 
sistent with geological conditions This has resulted m coal areas 
being lost or locked up by faults and dykes and intrusions 
(c) Difficulties of negotiating way-leaves in order to centralise production 
That the absence’ in leases of “ mstroko ” and “ outstroke ” provisions does lead 
to loss of coal or increased raising costs seems beyond doubt But wo realise that 
there is some force m the lessor’s contention that the free exercise of uistroke rights 
may lead to confusion in the matter of royalty payments and may on occasions 
prejudice his interests m other w ays, e g ,wken the leasee neglects to work the lessor’s 
property The first objection is not however, an insuperable obstacle, for methods 
for calculating royalties to underground measurement and apportionment of des- 


to the lessee to the facility granted, has not, in our opinion much force, fpr wo 
cannot see how a demand for royalty can reasonably be related to the methods or 
costs of working On the other hand, we thmk that the right of the lessor to claim 
way -leave for outstroke working cannot be easily brushed aside One way of avoi- 
ding the difficulties of the present situation would be to prescribe a maximum for 


present in the private ownership of mineral rights. 

Disabilities 01 Zamindars, 

15 Earlier in this chapter we referred to the difficulties experienced by zamindars 
m enforcing their rights as the owners of the mineral Apart from the' fact that a 
7ammdar is frequently unable to enforce proper working, there are a number of other 
disabilities also from which he suffers He has no easy means of realising his royalty 
and other dues and we understand that arrears run mto many lakhs of rupees 
Again, though the lease deed nominally provides for the approval of a zammdar 
to the sub leasing of an area, he is relatively powerless in preventing excessive frag- 
mentation According to the accepted interpretation of the Transfer of Property 


fas- 

ictx 

orcing the terms of the hare by the superior landlord on the mtno owner Itecomcs 
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luostcomplicaled In existing circumstanots, wo do not think there is any eas) i tint d> r 
which can overcome this and other minor difficulties, but wo mention them never- 
theless for later ust Hero we shall onl) saj that there is overwhelming need for 
i egulatmgtho leasing and sub Icasmg of land with the object primarily of preventing 
the excessive sub division of a holding In this v\ e are repeatmg the etc ommcndation 
that was made over 25 jears ngo b) tho Coalfields Committee, 1920 
General Policy In Regard To Mining Leases 

16 Hitherto we have dealt with the defects in tho present system for the grant 
of mining leases and bavo suggested certain improvements, hut there aio 
much broader issues also involved, to some of which passing refoicnco has been 
made earlier in this chapter Tho grant of mining leases involves a number of 
questions — 

(а) the decision that further development m a partial]) developed arc i should 

take placo or that an undeveloped area should be opened up, and where 
possible, tho laving out of an area in an orderlj and predetermined 
manner , 

(б) the laying down of general conditions for the grant of prospecting been 

ces and mining leases , 

(c) tho selection of suitable individuals for the grant of pio»pecting licences 

and mining leases and approval of the areas proposed to he taken up , and 

(d) tho amplification of the general conditions mentioned in ( b ) above having 

regard to any special considerations that may exist in particular cases 
In British India, mineral rights, where they vest in the State, belong to the Pro- 
vinces which, therefore, control also tho grant of mining leases Ihough the Central 
Government had framed certain rules in this matter of mining leases, the) have 
been adapted and modified b> the Provinces, which aro free to adopt anj policy 
the> choose This freedom extends not merely to tho terms on which leases may 
be given hut also to tho manner or the stages m which an undeveloped or partially 
develojied area maj bo opened up We have suggested earlier that there is over- 
whelming need, m tho present circumstances of the coal industry in India, to direct 
tlu vorj considerable expansion that 13 necessary into sound channels Wc must 
aim, as far as possible, to produoo coal in tho areas most convenient!) situated to con- 
summg centres , as a corollary, wc must guard against over production in other areas, 
becauso of tho consequences this would inevitably have on future production and on 
tho transport s)stem of the country It is necessary also that coal production should 
conform, in tho matter of the quantities produced of tho different classes, to actual 
consumer requu ements If these objecliv es are not proper]) safeguarded, the future 
development of tho coal jnduslr) max be prejudiced On tho first of tho four ques- 
tions mentioned above, w. e , therefore, feel that it is essential to produce and to work 
to a coordinated all India plan of further development Such a plan would na- 
turall) bo drawn up in consultation with the Provinces and States involved , and 
with tho recent experience of the planned allocation of projected industrial develop 
inent as between the Provinces and States, we do not think it would be ovir- 
optimistic to expect that tho willing co-operation of the Provinces and States will be 
readdv forthcoming Amongst tho merits of such a plan, one of the most impor- 
tant would bo the provision of transport facilities to suit the needs or increasing 
production Of almost equal importance are uniform conditions for prospecting 
licences and mining leases The terms of the mining lease' should natural!) cover 
such technical considerations as are of general appbcabihtv in all sound mining prac- 
tice The nerd for co-ordinated or unified action in thi* matter is, wo think, 
self-evident The same need does not, however, exist m regard to the selection of 
individuals for tho grant of prospecting ho nets and mining lea Provided tlw 


an v proposed to be taken on lease The technical tcrutin) that will precede the 
grant of tho lease will indicate the need for possible amj location of tho general 
conditions, having regard to special considerations that ma\ exist m rnrticu t 
ca-vs But in both thc<c matters, the Provincial Goremmerti an l Inlxtn 
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«hould bo able to call upon a Ceutinl co animating bod} for such advice or assistance 
as may bo noccssarj Lastly , we would ropeat the importance of uniformity of royaltj 
rates In this matter, the pecuniary interest of the Provinces and States are directly 
involved and stan lardization can onlj ho effected in consultation with and with the 
help and co operation of the various units 

Conclusion And Recommendations, 

(1) It ii not no essarj to extent the p-nol of vvhditj of a projecting licence 
be\ on l the p osent maximum of 3 3 ears. 

(2) Minin? leases should he for a period 0! 60 years with the option of renewal 
for a further 30 years 

(3) Technical advice should always be associated by Government with the granl 
of a licence or lease and the development of an area Where possible an area proposed 
to be developed should be laid out in a pre-determined manner having regard to all 
relevant technical considerations 

(4) Theie vie certain serious defects m the mining leases ^ranted in the Perma 
ncntly Settled areas of Bengal and Bihar 

(5) We consider that there is no justification for the levy of salami which has 
been responsible for certain serious evils in the development of the Bengal 
and Bihar fields 

(6) There should be uniformity of royalty rates in the future , as to whethei 
existing rates should be revised should he considered after Government take 1 
decision on our proposals in Chapter XIV 

(7) The absence of mstroke and outstrohe rights m certain leases loads to diffi 
oultios but m existing circumstances there is no simple solution of the problem 

(8) In all the above matters, we would like to see the Indian States co operat 
»ng to secure unifnrmiti ofpohoa and practice 
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CHAPTER XIII 


FRAGMENTATION AND IRREGULAR BOUNDARIES 

Recent Giowth In The hcmier of Mines In Bengal And Bihar 


In tbo following table wo give tho number of coal mines that wen worl ui D in 
the Provinces of Bengal and Bihir and their approximate output (u\ million tons) 
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A studi of the^o figures disci o-s s the following features 

(а) In Bengal tho increase in tho number of colhi nos from 156 in 1936 to 181 

m 1938 w is accompanied bj an increase in output of 1 OS million tons, 
but 1G5 collicrios in 1940 produced 0 7 million tons moro than in 1938 
The production of 183 collicnos in 1944 and of a- much hrger number 
m 1945 fell short of tho 1940 output bj 1 6G and 1 1G million torts 
respect ivch 

(б) In Bdnr if wo iguon, minor fluctuations, there was a moro or loss stoadi 

increa.se m tho number of colheries over tho period and tho output togr 
shows a progressive rise until 1942 In tho subsequent two joare, 
however, tho ier\ i ousiderablo increase in the number of operating 
collieries not onU does not result in nn\ increase m output but is 
accompanied In a sharp decline and whilo m 1945 thoro wero about 
7G° (l moro collieries thin in 1937, tho output is higher b\ onl\ about 
20% Tlie comparison h more unfivoumhle os between tli» joars 
1942 and 1045 , there w is an mcrci - ** of 29 0 o m the nuin!>or of opon 
ting colln nos l lit output to hi Jint ovi r 4% onh 

Th conclusion is then ft re obi ions that mi men imj m the numlx r of ojwrating 
collieries has not always lieen act-omj until hi a proporti mate or eun a reasonably 
proportional nun i • in out | lit ‘•ifirisiu h i * bm ill t » n c* rtain this 
vis due primarily to tl p nun i m th in ml nf mil' « *11 < r < < 


2 Looking at tie sam< questi m from another anj we fin l that then, was 
in tho jesrs from |97fi to 1945 a tot'll increase of alout o'yf opcritmg mines m tho 
two Provinces Me attemp'rd to finl out how mini fns'i leases hid l»en gi\<n 
o it bi the ranmuUrs dunn_ the o \ne li address nz th" Panchakote, Now* arh 
Bunlwan Ramgnrh Jham an! Gi simlmar Rajs l»u» 1 avi rvotiied njliM 
mill from tie l'anrhakote and Bunlwau Rajs In the-' two e^’af'**, a to*a! of 


t 


1 u 

hi now Lie ucio D i uiteil durm 0 tin. ton yeus Wo doubt whether the number 
of original leifcOK fruited in all tho w\ estates would account for very much more 
than half tho mcitaso m tho number of operating mines The other half have pro 
bably tome mto bung ui* n ro ult ol stib leasing and under loismg by lessees or sub 
lessees or as a result of partition amongst heirs or other joint holders of a property 
Of the u tub It asin D ami u idei leasing arc perhaps the mam reasons for tho increase 
in tho number of w orl mg mines In tho previous chapter, we referred to the beann^ 
of salami on tho sub leasing or under loasmg of coal bearing properties Manv of 
tho ongmal leases tal en from the zamindar* were for largo areas which, for primarily 
economic reasons the lessees ha\o been unable to develop themselves With the 
concentration of the hotter coal bearing areas in tho hands of tho few ongmal lessees 
it was natural that the coal industry had to depend for its growth to a largo extent 
on sub leases fiom tho ongmal les oes Hie latter in consonance with tho practice 
that by then had been more or less mmereally recognised m the coal industry 
demanded tho pay ment of calami as a condition precedent to the grant of a sub 
lease The o sub leases were not nocessardy of small areas, and when an operating 
sub lessee fell on evil days or desired a quick return on his capital outlay, ho had 
a reach means ivailablo to him in the under leasing of a portion of lus holding and 
levying salami m his turn In the result it is not uncommon to find a senes of 
lossees sub hssces and under lessees interposed between the zamindar and the actual 
mine owner In the course of sub leasing or under leasing little attention has been 
pud to the need for a proper lay out of a property and m the words of the Coal 
hi Ids Committee 1020 we find that there are m existence a number of properties 
of small dimensions an 1 f mta tic shapes What extraordinary shapes leases 
can take i* well lllustiated from tho two skotches which we attach as Appendices 
W and \VI , these portray actual existing condition's in the Bengal and Bihar 
holds Sub division of a lease m another manner was drawn attention to by the 
Coal Mining Committee 1937 in their discussion of the lay out of certain properties 
m the Tisra Alouza of the Jhana field To a certam extent the fantastic shapes 
of existing properties are the result also of tho limitations placed on the zamindars 
by the nature of their mnuza boundaries The boundaries which are fixed by lb 9 
Revenue authorities often t ll < an edd course It is possible m such circum 
stances, that a lon c narrow tretcli of property m one mauza would abut into 
the adjoining one and if tho zannndars are different the leased areas will 
necessarih take curious shapes 

Previous Consideration Given To Fragmentation. 

3 The Coalfields Committee 1920, were of the opinion that the “ email dimen 
mons and fantastic shapes ” which leases have sometimes tah“n made it qu.t< 

“ the future the Cc« 
ir sub leasing of red 
bringing lessors ana 

* issues of neighbouring mauzas or leased areas to terms in order to avoid the I®** 
of coal that might result from irregular boundaries The Committee considered 
it feasible to p 1 r ~ ’ — prk ** 

within tho san 

owvd by diff . 

th® lessors and lessees concerned so as to bring about an equalisation of under groan 9 
boandancs without detriment to the interests of either partr We have referrf* 
to tho recommendation of the Coal Mining Committee, 1937, that power should b* 
takm to coatrol now leases and to secure the amalgamation of small property 
ini adjustm“nt of irregular boundaries, m addition, the Committee consider? 9 
it necessary, to arrange for the transfer of isolated coal bearing areas which coal 
no t b® conveniently worked from the parent property because of faults or ofh 
geological disturbances 

Gos\ormn'*nt havo taken no action so far either to control the grant of le aS ^ 
10 " su b lea^y es iPwthe Permanently Settled areas or to secure the amalgamation 
‘’•nail cu-iou^/VC,haped properties Tho need for control of sub Ieasingis as pressing 
* l<? 'll® p op ^ylgulating the grant of ongmal mining leases The indi^cnzmfl 8 
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sub -lea? mg of coal-bearmg properties is harmful to the nationahnterest to the extent 
that it retards the orderly development of an area. Orderly development in this 
context means not merely the extraction of the maximum amounfof coal in accord- 
ance with the planned programme, but also the avoidance of waste and the extraction 
of such classes of coal only as maj bo needed In tho previous chapter, wo referred 
to the rclativclj powerless position of the zamindars in preventing indiscriminate 
. * ’ **’*'* r nmittees, 

■ . he object 

. respects 

} few, we 

think, who would quarrel with the suggestion that the presence of faults and dis- 
turbances or the shape of an area have an important bearing on the economic and 
systematic working of a coal-bearmg property It is around tho question of tho 
size of an area that argument centres 

Our Consideration Of The Question. 

4 In our consideration of this question, we accepted tho conclusions of the 
previous Committees that small coal bearing areas cannot be worked economical!} 


1 , , , 
rather than for the development of his property for maximum eventual extraction, 
defective mining methods can be very paying indeed But if an area is worked 
in a manner that would prevent maximum extraction cither within that area itself 
or in an adjoining one, the country’s mterestst as a whole are definitely prejudiced 
The harm vs greater when, the losses or incomplete extraction, appertain to the 
better classes of coal of which tho country’s resources maj bo comparativel} 
limited The economics of mine- working must , therefore, be looked at also from the 
point of view of national interest and, if this is done, economic working and 
systematic working will be found to be indistinguishable 

5 Unsound working, in the broad sen*©, is not necessarily related to the size 
of a mine. Largo woll equipped mines have also resorted to mining methods which 
aro detrimental to tho country’s interests hut in such cases thero is no inherent 
difficulty m securing ft change of mining methods On the other hand, it has been 
alleged that coal extraction in small and cunously-shaped mines is gcnerallj beset 
with certain difficulties which cannot be adequately overcome, even in tho best 
of circumstances It is further stated that the presence of small mines is obj»ction- 

a relatively less profitable use of capital. 

As regards the technical disadvantages of working small mines, the following 
have been mentioned in tho evidence tendered before us : 

(o) Considerable quantities of coal are lost m the barriers that must be main- 
tained between adjoining properties, a loss which could hare been 
obviated had tho different collieries been w orbed os on** unit 

[b) As a rule, small collieries with their limited capital outla} are unable to 

afford modern equipment and their operations are frequentlv earned 
on at shallow depths The coal at greater depths cannot be properlv 
worked within tho limited size of a holding and is left unerploited 
and is, therefore, lost to tho country. 

(c) In the desire for an earlr return on tlio capital invested and because t,uch 

it, unsound 

■ higher rate 

■ mt eircum- 

1 , d* pillanrg 

with stonmu 



{<£) That ha\o btui cases m which liros have occurred in email mines and 
tho ownors, lacking adequate resources, have abandoned them, tku« 
endangering adjoining mines 

(e) Tho colhories aro not technically equipped to cope with badly faulted 
areas and leave them unuorl ed ■with resulting loss of coil 
On tho economic side, tho following defects m small colluries have been men 
tionod * — • 


(а) Tho capital invested in each of a number of ft mnll adjoining mints jg 

insufficient for 6\stemntic development on modern lines but in the 
nggregato mav he more than enough for a ctntrnl scheme of jiroduction 

(б) In times of depression, then colhems n re compelled to cut their prices 

or oven to go out of business This leads to cut tliroat competition, 
and, besides having an unstabilising effect on the price structure 
throughout tho industry, means loss of output to the countn and also 
danger of permanent loss of coil 

(e) Small collieries have frequently not the means to engage experienced 
technical personnel and to give rcn'onnblo facilities and amenities 
to their labourers 


0 Presuitingtho other side ofthe picture, witness s ha' e told u* 5 that “ whi ther 
a oolliorv holding is economic or uneconomic depends on the depth and available 
thichm^s of the workable seam 1 ' A \cr\ thicl -earn lying at n shallow depth 
can bo operated tconoinicnlh bi a snuff' holding An nna’of 50 bighas of coal land 
with two thick seam * ’ 1 1 — tion 

than a COO bighas an n by 

dykes und faults or ' hat 

small holdings do not necessanh mean uneconomic holdings ; underground working 
conditions, siding facilities tho presence of water m the mines gcologicnl disturbances, 
the tluckncss of the seams and the depth at which they occur, all hove their bearing 
on this question, and oven a large area maa prove to be uneconomic if all or some of 
these" " T ’ ” 1 * * - ,i ’ 7 ’ nColherv 


Owm holding* 

m a 1 ly, 1946 

Brief 


(a) Tho loss of coal in harriers between small holdings is not larger than if 
they aro worked ns one umt Dealing with the 12 collieries m the- 
Tisrn group, it is pointed out that the loss m barriers is only about 
9% , if these collieries had been vorl ed ns one unit the adoption of 
the panel si stem of working would have been inevitable and the lo«s 
of coal according to the Federation and Association would have been 
at least 18% 

(fc) It is wrong to suggest that the danger of communicated flics is greater 
in tho ease of small holdings The 50 ft barriers prm ide a better 
safeguard against the spread of fires from small collieries than would 
be the case m larger units The coal lost by fires and collapses is 
generally much smaller in the small collieries as can bo inftrred from 
the fact that they generally work the inferior grades of coal and, accord- 
ing to the Coal liming Committee, 1937, the loss of inferior coals up to 
1930 m the Jhana field was only 678 000 tons ns against the loss of 
29,191 432 tons of Selected and Grade I coals 
(c) As regards the suggestion that the existence of a number of small collieries 
results m the inefficient utilisation of capital, it is pointed out that 
some companies with much larger capital produced a relatively smaller 
quantitv of coal than a group of email collieries 
Mr S C Ghosh al«o has ardently pleaded the cause of the small collieries So 
long ns a nmo yields nn ndcqitnto return to the owner Mr Gho«li w ould not consider 
a charge of uneconomic working justified On frncmcntation which is the principal 
rca'on for the emergence of the small collier' Mr Ghosh puts forward the view 
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that the considerable inciea^e in coal production that is necessary in India can be 
secured only by the compul ory fragmentation of colliery holdmgs He would 
force “ colliery companies bolding large areas either to develop and raise coal from 
the entire area or to fragment their properties and lease out to Others so that more 
coal mw come out of the mines to meet the immediate need of the country ” In 
snth frigTOMAMion the mam coiv».\&watWH« to be borne vn mind should, according 
to Mr Ghosh be the number of scams m the property within n certain depth, the 
depth of the scams the total quantity of the coal available and the geologic il and 
geogra] hical j osition of the property M c shall deal with this point in the next 
chapter 

7 The question of uneconomic collien holdings is one of considerable impor 
tance and wt hare given the most careful consideration to the vnnous views urged 
before us Me agree that a number of the factors mentioned and some others, such 
as the quality and structure of the coal the nature of the roof the percolation of 
water md the proximity of dangerous workings determine to a large extent the 
possibility of working an ana m a systematic and economical manner But when 
all the e have bean taken into consideration it is the care with which workings are 
pknncd and implemented and the si/e of the area that flnnlly determine the relative 
economic of coal mining In the light of our own personal impressions and after 
very *> mit t consideration wc have come to the conclusion that small mines cannot, 
in the majority of cn*e« plan their de yclopment yyork and future workings yuth the 
care and thoroughness that is essential in goed mining It is not necessarily due 
to the lack of a desirt to plan well that this happens , not infrequently, it is them 
ability of the mine owners to secure the 1 ist technical ndyjce and thtir further in 
ability or unwillingness to oyercome necessarily with the expenditure of money, 
obstacle encounterd during mining operations In implementing a sound plan 
of development small capital acts is a definite limitation on the adoption of modem 
methods of mining and in practice the yyorking methods of smnll collieries leave 
much to be desired with of course, certain exceptions 

Me are not much impressed l>y tlic suggestion that larger quantities of coal 
are lost m barriers around small holdings though we can concene that in certain 
circumstances and iyen in the instance cited by the hedcration and Association, 
much less coal \y ould be lo t if an area y» ere laid out and yyork ed in an orderly manner, 
but not necessarily ns one unit But the smallness of n holding reacts in another 
way the majority of small w orl mgs are shallow and in the eyent of fire, the barriers 
are lc«s effective as a safeguard, since collapses take phcc to surface and the fire 
obtains the necessary air for its propagation Such barriers hay c proved useless 
in «mall plots in the Jhana and hnri Jore areas of the Jhana field Coal left in 
barrier* act as an effective «afcguarel ngunst fire only at depths where the scams 
hay e no elirect access to the suffice nnel cannot Ik* fed by fre«li air in the event of a 
fire 

Me do not attach much importance either to the point about the couiparatndy 
limited ouantities of inferior coil lost m fires and collapses The quality of the coal 
largely determines the susceptibility to spontaneous hcatinc In mining occur 
rvnccs c f fire are likely m spite of all j reeautiomry measures and yybat is therefore 
important is the preyention of the spread of fire when one docs occur As regards 
this we linye refe rrrd to the ce mpantne ineffectiveness of 1 amirs in shallow mines 
and y'e yyonld point out that m the 71 am anel hnri Jon fin areas several million 
ton of coed coil yyen lo t as a direct result of fires which originated in small adjoin 
ui ’ mine It si ould not al o bo f gotten that in tit Bnmganj field the inferior 
coal lo-t by fires and collap <*s i«, relatiyrh to ontjmt many times more than the 
lo s of better grade-* 

It is equally uiijh. sfilc to net )t tie s u> . t -tiontlnt tl ]*m»ta l _* cfextruction 
in small bolehng i' large r than in 1 iccer nun In some ca osthat we an aware of 
th <1 j lllinng areas have bet n so small that t r« mj let* l nnk < r sol sidcnce to 
surface l as not bex n ol tamed and a j.ood dcaLof coal has l-ca n lo t dm to tl e cru 1 
ins of pillars ln«uchca«t« tlefacilty of systematic pillar extraction tl at obtains 
in larger properly deyelopcd anas not pn-ent Lo- occurs In small mines m 
another manner al o In tin es of 0 q tv*- ion tl own*r may not havr stiff e*f-nt 



capital to invest in the requisite pumping and liauhge machinery and the conse- 
quence maj be that the dip workings mav become waterlogged and be abandoned 
Unless the old workings are de-watered a 1 1 worked at a later date at considerable 
additional expenditure this coal is lost 

r " ’ " epth, which 

exhausted 
expenditure 
en this ex 

penditurc and the amount of coal to bo won, and that broadly speaking, the deeper 
we have to go the greater must be the size of our units of production A small 
holding of mineral rights, which may be capable of being worked at a profit in respect 
of a shallow seam in the area held, maj be economically impossible so far as nnder 
lying seams are concerned , and in such cases, the deeper coal cannot bo won unless 
contiguous holdings are amalgamated 

The Indian Mining Federation and the Indian Collten Owners Association 
have not in our opinion, appreciated fully the criticism about over capitalisation 
in the aggregate of a number of small collieries Comparisons of output and capita! 
can reasonably be made only in like working conditions and it is misleading to draw 
a superficial comparison between a group of small colheries working shallow coal 
with other largo well equipped names working deeper seams under much more diffi 
cult working conditions In bringing m the railwaj colheries for adverse compan 
son the point has been overlooked that, as a matter of policy, these colheries have 
been working much below their economic capacity The real question to consider 
is whether the capital invested m sinking b} a number of small colheries could not 

r ’ equipment , 

* oever as to 

■ to say that 


Labour conditions in the small collieries compare unfavourably with those in 
larger units In this matter, as in the comparative!} poorer technical assistance 
available it is financo that acts os a limitation 

8 The conclusion we draw from this review is that small mmog tend to bo on 
economic and harmful, but this is not to say that all small mines are uneconomic 
or harmful There may bo, and to our knowledge are, a number of them working on 
scientific lines and without detriment to their or their neighbours’ or the country’s 
interest Against such mines wo havo no complaint But if a mine is so small as 
to prevent systematic mining with maximum exploitation of its coal or the coal m 
an adjoining mine we think that definite harm is being done and that the State should 
intervene to improve the situation On a somewhat related point, though it does 
i irregular boufl 

c es of coal The 

i 

‘ (a) Between the extreme rise workings of Messrs Martin A Co s Ra- 
(lhamadhavpur Colliery and the dip most workings of Messrs H 
\ Low A Co’s Kuardi Colliery there was a strip of about 3 000 ft 
long Ghusick seam of an avorage width of 350 ft within the leasehold 
of Kuardi Collier} This strip of coal being bounded on throe sides 
by faults could bo economically worked only from the Radhamadhav 
pur Colliery, but negotiation s for the acquisition of the strip by tbii 
colliery fell through because of the demand for excessive salami and 
royalty Duo to the subsequent extraction of pillars m the Radh 
amadhavpur Colliery, an area containing about 3 lakhs tons of exre 
llent coal has become inaccessible and improbably lost for ever 
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'(») An area of about 81 bighaa containing about G lakhs tons of Nega warn 
coal belonging to llatibaty Colhcres Ltd , has been displaced by a fault 
of about 100 ft throw, '**■ e >i -’ *• ~ r " e ~ - J — ~ * 

is not possible to reach 

existing pita , on the o . 

work this coal most a( u 4 ■, ■ 

settlement between the two collieries could not bo arrived at Most 
of the approaches to this solid area have by now probably been clo- 
sed due to the extraction of pillars m Chapin Colliery, and econo- 
mical extraction of the co il his become undoubtedly a serious prob 
lem 

Improvement m tho circumstances stated in this paragraph can be secured only 
through amalgamation of collieries or an adjustment of boundaries, as the case may 
be 

9 Before wo suggest measures for dealing with tho problem of uneconomic 
oolhenes, we shall bneily mention tho mam factors that have b«en responsible for 
their growth These are as follows 

(a) Small original leases are granted by the zammdars of which seme examples 

have been given in Appendix XIV 

(b) Projierties have been sub leusod for salami and royalty to parties with 

small capital who could not afford to take larger areas, because of the 
salami demanded and the cost of machinery and plant that would 
bo necessary for developing them. 

<0 ' 


considerable immediate profit, especially as salami being m the nature 
of a capital payment, is not subject to income tax 
<d) In n number of casos, sub division his lx en resorted to with the object 
of obtaining more wagons 
(e) Splitting up a property reduces taseR 

if) In recent years, when coal prices have been satisfciory there has been 
a great incentive to small owners to open any area, however small, 
preferably of quarry coal, and extract a few hundred tons per month 
Most of these factors will, for tho future, lx* adequately taken care of by our 
proposal to regulate tho leasing and nub leasing of coal bearing lauds 

^Proposals For Dealing With Fragmentation As It Now Exists. 

10 Wo liavo now to consider how tho problem of fragmentation or uneconomic 
holdings, as it has developed hitherto, should bo dealt with That the position 
should bo sot nght Hi certain cases is, in our opinion, boyond question. We have 
referred to tho long narrow strips of coal properties be tug worked m the Tisra G roup , 

practically no attempts have Iron made tv v’*- , ~a*~a 4 - — ” ~ r **•■'*«■ ■»- * 

tbo area stands today a® it was in 1930 ■ ’ ■ s’. ■ 

XVI a picture of tho extraordinary shap . ... 

in two other areas In Appendices XVII 

of sub^h vision which pnmti /acie appear to hinder or prevent systematic mining 
practice. But it should be clear from our analyst' of this question that a decision 
as to whether a holding is economic or not is not < 1 < pen lent entirely on its *it* 
Wo liavo stated that our objectives are the encouragement of systematic 
methods and the maximum possible extraction of coal in an area Areas 
which havu been excO'Sivclv sub-dmded must, therefore, Ire carefully 
examined with a view to determining whether the subdivisions militate ajram«t 
fulfilment of these objectives. It would then hire to he considers 1 to srbat 
extent the process of sub^U vision must be reversed It ma\ not bo n»o*isarv o- 
de® irable in all to restore the area to its origins! shape , at plsres th* 
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of rever al maj already have been rendered impossible Bearing in mind the factors 
that determine the economic nature or otherwise of a holding, it would then be neeea 
sarj to devise a laj out of an area winch would permit of exploitation to the best 
advantage We have deliberately reframed from lading down any minimum area 
for a holding On this point, different opinions havo been expressed Somo have 
stated that the area mu®t depend on the depth at which the coal occur® on o bigha x 
being considered ncce ®nry for each foot of depth Others thud, that areas Ie ® than 
500bigha c or an output of less than lOOOOtoiis a month ui a colherj fully develop 
ed should be considered uneconomic Some again hold that few areas under 200 big 
has can he rt garded as economic nnd.tbat area*- of 200 bighn® and more arc them 
* f1 ’ r *— r rhich can he worked as one. 

In the non Permanently 
ea c of coal bearing land 

is 33 acres though the authorities are urged to ht out larger area® when possible 
With onl} a few minor exception® the e lea«c ui Briti h India are of sub tantial 
®izes and greatly exceed the minimum of 33 aci t s --pi cified It i® not really neccs 
eary or profitable to fix the area bejond which ®ttb leasing ®hould not extend All 
the factors mentioned ti , the ®hapo and ®izo of the holding the depth at which 
the ®eom occur their thickne s and inclination the existence of any known dangers 
geological feature neighbounn 0 colliery properties and tbeir relative position 
must all be taken into consideration in deciding whether a colliery should continue 
to exi t a® a separate entity or ®ltould bo merged m an adjoining one 

11 That such mergers are es cntial y\e do not doubt There has been a consi 
derablo campaign against small collieries in other countries also In til© U K 
the Mining Industry Act of 1920 provided for tho preparation of ®obemes for the 
amalgamation of colheno® 

(а) when tlio owners agree, and 

(б) when one or more owners agree, hut otlier®, the amalgamation of yvho®e 

mine" is considered nece ®trj, do not 

Taking this matter further the Cool Jline® Act, 1930, set up a Coal 'Mines Re orga- 
nisation Commission yrith tlie object of a®®istmg, bj the preparation of schemes or 
otherwise in the amalgamation of coal mmo° when “nch amalgamation appeared to 
be in the national interest The Coal Act of 193S ®et up a neyv Coal Commission with 
the dutj of endeavouring to effect a i eduction m the number of separate under 
x ’ **■'*’’ .real leased 

s detrimental 

f reduce these 

proy j ions did not materially assist in overcomuig the problem® of fragmentation 

To ome extent fragmentation was reduced in consequence of vertical integration 

during times of depre ®ion " 

disappeared in consequence 

to the regulation of tho prot x 4 

that it wall he profitable in India to imtinto action for voluntary scheme® 
of unalgamation for are are doubtful whether voluntary amalgamation will 
he effected on anj appreciable scale For this reason, tho appointment of a Special 
Officer to act as mcdiatoi between various owners will serve little purpose In the 
circumstances a thoj exi t in India tho only relation is for Government to m°i t on 
nni il^am tion when it appear® that the separate existence of two or more adjommg 
colli rit i harmful in th< I road en e One® it 1 ecome clear to the owner® that 
amalgamation i muvitibk financial am ngimcnts between tl em maj become e euer 
ol ettlement But if m particular ci e amalgamation cmnot he achieved be 
eau«c of tho rccalcitr ince of any of the pirties mvolvcd we think tho State ®hou!d 
step in and acquire tl e propcrtie and operato them after neee®®arj reorganisation, 
m the same manner as the raihrey colhone Tlu® is tl o meisure ot the importance 
w attacl to thf need for eradicating harmful fragmentation where it exi«t® 


\ 1 d » is *T|ual to npprox mnteU J Acr 
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Conclusions And Recommendations. 

(1) TUo large number of small holdings have resulted from van jus causes, 
•the principal amongst which is the practice of salami 

(2) The uneconomic nature of an undertaking should bo judged from the broad 
angle of national interest From that aspect small mines with evcoptions, tend 
to bo uneconomic and harmful 

(1) For the future fragmentation should be avoided by a control over leases 
and sub-leases 

(4) The evils of the past can he remedied only by Government insisting on 
amalgamation or an adjustment of boundaries This should be preceded by a detailed 
held survey of existing conditions 
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CHAPTER XIV 
OWNERSHIP OF THE MINERAL 
Disadvantages 01 The Private Ownership Of Mineral Rights 

It is the ownership of coil rights m the Permanently Settled areas of Bengal 
and Bihar that we shall consider in this chapter In Chapter XU we have dealt 
with- the main disadvantages that have resulted from the private ownership of coal 
rights For the sal c of completeness no summarise them below 

(i) Leases have been given of very large areas at nominal or small rates of 
royalty and on a emi permanent basis Tins has resulted in the 
concentration of good coal bearing areas in the hands of a few indi 
vid nils or concerns who have themselves developed only small por 
turns of their areas 

(zi) The system of salami with its movitalle consequence of excessive sub 
division has flourished 

(m) Roy alty rates vary very considerably even to the present day and no 
attempt at standardisation lias been made 

(iv) Zamindars are unable to enforce effectively lease provisions regarding 

systematic work ng methods and maximum extraction The diffi 
culty increases when an area is sub leased or under leased Not xnfre 
quentlv the lease provisions themselves are defective 

(v) Zamindars hav e not the technical knowledge or assistance to lay out an 

undeveloped or partially dev eloped area in an orderly manner or to 
judge the suitabilitv of an area proposed to be taken on lease In 
the exploitation of so vital a mineral as coal a comprehensive plan 
of development for the country as a whole is essential 

(vi) The private interests of tho zamindar or the lessee or a sub lessee will 

not coincide at all times with national interests 
(vn) There arc in addition a number of disabilities from which a zamindar 
suffers such as tho<-e arising m the recovery of his dues and enfor 
cing his right of ro entry in certain circumstances 

2 Arising out of ( 1 ) above is the possibility that further essential development 
may bo retarded by difficulties created through the excessive financial expects 
tions of the lessees or sub lessees 

That intermediary owners of mineral rights have demanded high rates of salami 
and royalty is indisputable m the following table wo quote a few examples of 
royalty paid or payable to the zamindars and to intermediary interests in 104'i 

Coll <*ry Koialtj pt.ji.lil Koj_Jtj JBjablo 

to zsm nditr to nUrmodoT} 

hcl lera 

rh v 1 Rs \ r 

A 31 40 j 13 6 56 5G1 13 0 

B 79 0°5 I 7 1 34 166 9 6 

C _ 1 196 0 0 3 5S8 0 0 

D 1 93 739 0 0 ° °7 883 0 0 

E 3 516 3 7 7 *’00 0 0 

I\e have seen also the following instances of rovaltv paid to intermediary holders 
Do*spatoI a RojfUtj 

(T no) Its V P 

3 CIS 4 344 14 0 

9 848 67 157 3 0 

31199 31 T74 0 U 
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In the previous Chapter ■ ' - ’ ■ ■ 

for royalty payments, a* ' 

has led to the loss of a 1 L ■ ■ ■ 

mand rates of royalty totally unrelated to their liability to the zammdar or to theu 
predecessor in rights and to their effort and expenditure on prospecting and 

r » - - ’ '* ’ ' of the 

■ ■ ■ . royalty 

ist It 

. ■ leased 

, as tlu« 

may be essential m the interests of increased production Wo are, however, not 
m favour of placing such a power in the hands of zammdars, for, oven when vested 
m Goa eminent it a\ ill have to be exercised with great care The failure to develop 
and work an area may be attributable to perfeeth sound reasons, technical and 
otherw ise and proa ided the intention is to undertake development w ithin a reason . 
able period of time, the lessee should obviously be left in possesion of his holding. 
The exercise of this power in an arbitrary manner would be a aery serious matter. 

’ * ' ' ’ ’ * i_ _i j i QUr COQC i u . 

■ . ‘ i placed on a 

injustice in the abolition of salami . e 

complicated matter While it ma\ . « 

for securing this object, there wall hi ! ■ . 

dar or a lessee or a sub lessee may increase and this would bo a wholly un oarned 
and undeserved increment There may also be cases of decreased royalty receipts 
But the most serious difficulty would bo that of apportioning any increase or dec 
roa«e equitably between the layers of zammdar, lessee, sub lessee and und' r-Ieasco. 
One of the objects of standardisation is to secure uniformity in the incidence or 
royalty on the person actually producing the coal , but wo can seo no simple way of 
distributing the variation from tbo old rate of roy'ilty amongst the many parties that 
may be interested in tlio coal as intermediary holders The present Ownership of 
coal rights, therefore, acts as a barrier against the standard nation of royalty rates. 

It may incidentally bo asked how standardisation, secured by fixuig abosluto 
rates of royalty pay able by tho mine owner, can bo reconciled with the sub leasing or 
properties, since the basic consideration in such sub leases is generally the profit 
motive. Wo are awaro of this fact but wo have made it clear that we are not ena- 
moured of sub-leases in reference to coal properties Wo would like the person 
■ ■ 1 . * ' ' ■ 1 ■ 1 mineral, for that would 

1 . ■ . . ■ i i ’ . Bengal and Bihar In 

4 Much has been written already on tho disabilities of zammdars in tho Per- 
manently' Settled areas While some of thee could undoubtedly be removed by 
lepslation, it is pertinent to ask, for examplo, whether, in the light of history, zam- 
mdars can bo tiusted to recure duo observance of tho technical provisions of leases. 
Morrow er, they would have to ho armed'for this pnrpos© with powers which cannot « 
lightly bo conferred on private citizens The duty of ensuring compliance with 
whit 13 considered to to in the public interest must undoubtedly be that of tho State. 
This responsibility rould of course, l>o undertaken by the State even in 
prewnt circumstances, but there can enso matters, as wo have said, m which pnvato 
and national interests mn\ l*c opposed to each other. We believe, too , that in so 
vital an industry ns coal, it is most desirable to prevent continuing difficulties bet- 
ween the private owners of coal rights and the operators of mines 

5 Lastly, we ar© certain that the oiderly development of coal bearing proper 
tics in the interests of the country as a whole is not possible so long as mineral rights 
sest m private hands That 6uch otderlv development is essential wdl not be 
denied , that thcie has 1-een no attempt at plannjig in the past an! that it a im- 
probable and will be difficult in the future, in the exist me onb r of things, w 
equally cYar to us Zatmndars and intermediary hollers cannot Le expected 
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to take the broad view, for the} are not equipped to do so Their personal interests 
will naturally come first , and a careful husbanding of resources and planned 
deferment of exploitation are not infrequently the antithesis of such interests On 
the other hand the State can and must regulate exploitation in accordance with 3 
pre determined plan 

6 Our conclusion therefore, must be that the State acquisition of nnmral 
rights is tli onh solution of these flffHcultics Another strong consideration run 
forces tins conclusion It is possible that in jears to come perhaps aet some 
tancc in India our coil industry will be nationalised, as m the United Kingdom 
recently There are alrcadj raanj sign posts pointing in that direction And 
nationalisation of the industry almost postulates nationalisation of mineral rights 
Thus both as a solution for present daj problems and as planning for the future 
the requisition of mm ral rights hi the State is essential For this view we have 

r ” United 

, re iSons 

In speaking of tli** acquisition of mineral rights, we have accepted the position 
that these now belong to the zammdars in the Permanent!} Settled areas The 
matter has however, not alvvajs been free form doubt That there is nothing «ac 
rosanct about these rights is clear from a study of the laws prevalent in India in 
ancient times Manu stated 1 that the King as “ overlord of the soil is entitled to 
one half of all*tninerals and treasure trove ” Kautilya’s Arthashastra, date bet- 
ween 321 and 300 B C , states* that; 

** those mines which require largo outlay to work out mav be leaded out for 
a fixed number of the shares of the output (Royalty bans) or for a 
fixed rent Such mines as can be worked out without much outlay 
shall bo directly exploited (by Government agency) ” 

It has at times b^en suggested that the State could, even now asoert and 
establish its right to the minerals, but, in the face of the long acquiescence 
of Government in the private enjoyment of mineral rights we do not desire to raise 
the point This, too, was substantially the conclusion of the Coalfields' Committee, 
1920 

Past Consideration Of The Question. 

7 The question of acquisition of miner vl rights had been considered bvthe 1920 
and 1937 Committees and we shall briefly refer to their conclusions The 1920 
Committeo considered that one of the following three solutions only could rectify 
the then exiting situation in regard to leases, etc 

(i) assertion of the Government’s rights to minerals, 

(u) nationalisation of mineral rights, and 
(m) State control of leases, etc 

As to nationalisation, the Committee stated that it “ might have been possible m 
the earlier days of the industry, but wo doubt whether it can now be considered s® 
■coming within the sphere of practical pohtica We believe that the cost would be 

. 1 , 1 . * „„ -.1 *1 .1 CC 1 * „„ * 0 , 1,0 


8 The Coal Mining Committee, 1937, observed as follows 

“I - " " <~ p -.1 i p it Jona j Jsa tion, 

valuing 
persons inter 
value roy 

allies and the process would probably not be completed for about 

1 Manu Pharma Shaatra Chapter VIII, verse 39 
* Pr Shama Sastry * Edition 1929 
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1 u \ ar* TIu ■*« nous stat* of India's coil r#«wn os in ikes time 
lji*» • »«<’ iC" of Mi** sihntio i and demands that nnati lor m Hiiros of 
cons^rntiouinl control or* decided on should lie put in forco os 


Ho, tlwoto-o, consider that, tor tiio present nt any rate, rationalisa- 
tion and control on the lines suggested in our earlier chapters is tho 
mwt policr for India more particularv nt the existing stage of li«r 
development " 

Tiio argument is, in part, tho mme as that of the Coalfields’ Committee, but 
niMonilmtion is no* rjjected on mints Tiro members, however, of the Coal Min- 


1 ei to natioaalmtioa of the minis, was tli« oalj solution to existing difficulties 
S a*e owao"Onp of m nwil rights would havo tho following main advantages 
(i) Systematic development and working would bo facilitated 
(u) Consecration in its b-oador senso, as applied to tho reserves, is possible 
only under State ownership 

(m) Questions such as adjustment of boundaries amalgamation of small pro 
parties, waj loare etc , will not arise 

Tue ra’mb-'rs tli*n go on to suggest the action that should be taken and wo can do 
no b'Hor than reproduce their observations — 

‘Tn th 1 ’ ’ - -*■ *■ * * u -*“*• “ J - -* ' 


I uuu let I anti 
nor has any 
"res ” 

■“ Tlie above suggestion is similar to the recommendations made by the Bn 
tish Koyal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925) (see pages 78 70 
of Volume I of the Report of that Commission) They said — 

*' There is on« > aspect of the question which is simple, and with regard to 
Vfhwk the course vs oWt It celates to coal which at \>resoot 
no market value, and for which therefore no claim for compensa. 
tion can arise 

In Mn* class fo-ins ano is ceil th** existence of which in workable quan 
titles is unknown Tho Rent coalfield was m this category not 
very many years ago There maj be coalfields in otjier parts of 
Great Britain that are still unsuspected A person who owns land 
under which there is in fact workable coal, although no one knows 
that it is there, possesses no extra market value, above the value 
ofhis land for agriculture or other purposes on account of the un 
suspected presence of the coal He loses no existing possession if 
tlie State, as an act of policy legislates to the effect that all such 
coal shall vest in public ownership What he loses ia the possi- 
bility of a sudden unforeseen ennenment, if it should happen that 
’ - " * * * r J *■* e * ” J "’ 1 1 - J We con 

nature 

" In this category again is coal which is situated b slow tbs level of 4 093 
feet (by the Ordnance Datum) , thi* is now regarded as unwork- 
able Both the Royal Commtsnon on Coal Supplies of 1871 
and that of 19QG accepted that death as the workable Inn t aid 



excluded from their estimates of the coal resources of the country 
all deeper levels The Coal Conservation Committee of 1918 saw 
no reason to depart from that decision 
*** *** *** 

‘It would have been a lack of foresight if, m assuming the ownership of 
coal which now has no market value, tho State had omitted this 
category from consideration Wo recommend that it fihould be 
included 

*** »** *** 

‘With respect to other coal, wo recommend that tho principle of State pur- 
chase should be applied * 

•The Acquisition of Royalty Rights — Tho owners of coal land-, in Bengal 
and Bihar aie Zarauidars under tho Permanent Settlement Bet- 
ween them and tho actual operators them are frequently two or more 
intermediate lessees, each taking a share of the roj alty Most of 
the earlier leases base boon gn en bj the Zamindars on receipt of a 
lump sum pajment (premium or salami), for periods up to 9D 
voara (long lease) or up to 999 rears (porpotuul lease) At the present 
da} ther receive onlr a comparatively small sum as rent or 
royaltr Probablr CO per cent of tho coal areas are on leases of 
this description The more recent leases for shorter periods 
(varying from 20 to 50 years, with option of renewal) and at 
higher rates of royalty 

“ Tho present average royalties, including all tho beneficiaries, are not more 
than C annas per ton of coal, calculated on despatches Taking the 
annual despatches from the Bengal and Bihar coalfields as about 18 
million tons, royalty on tlus will amount to Rs 67,50 000 This, if 
capitalised at 20 times for the purpose of paying off the present 
owners, will give a figure of Rs 13,60,00,000 Actually the capital 
needed will bo less since some of the collieries are approaching 
exhaustion A sum of Rs 13,00,00,000 (tlurtoen crores) may, 
therefore, bo taken as a fair estimate 

“ The abovo, i e , tho purchaso of royalty rights, is an essential preliminary 
to tho acquisition of tho mines themselves, and independent of it It 
will enablo the Government to assume tho ownership of coal in place 
of the various private interests Even m England, where private 
ownership of minerals is held sacrosanct, the Government have an 
nounced in Parliament (on 9th March 1937) the appointment of a 
tribunal presided over by a Judgo to go into tho question of the pur- 
chnso price of all royalty rights, w hich now bolong to numerous owners 
of surfaco lands Tlus stop was recommended by tho Br itish Royal * 
Commission on the Coal Industrj of 1925 (seo Chapter VH of tho 
Report of that Commission) 

“This stop will vest tho Government, as owner of tho mineral, with powers 
of supervision and control, which they do not possess at present, 
and w hich thoj can use without anj mterferenco These powers are 


with tho various ratos and cesses now paid by tho industry, reducing 
thercbj the complexitj and expenditure incurred on their collec- 
tion 

“It will bo seen that the investment of a sum of Rs 13,00,00,000 on the 
purchase of rojalt} rights will bring an annual return, m the shape 
of rojalties, of Rs 67,50,000 Whether tho mines continue as pn- 
vato interests or are completely State owned, tho basis of royalty 
payment will remain , in the former case, it yvill bo a three* piaonent 
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by the fowc* (o tbo State, vhdo in the latter it will be included m the 
working cost* nnd act opart as a separate item 

"Arsnming tho above figure* this royalty mil represent a roto of interest 
of C 2 per rent on tbo capital invested .At present, with plenty of 
money available in Indio at a roto of interrst not cxeoeding 3 per 
cent it will be easy for the Government to rui*o tbo Joan of 1 J croro* 
and liquidate it m le*o than CO yean by sotting aside 2 per cent from 
the royalty receipts towards redemption of capital This would 
also allow for o suflicjent margin for the costs of collection After 
the liquidation of the loin the incomo from royalties will bo a direct 
source of revenue to tbo State and soil continuo ns long os tho coal 
fields last It should lie homo in mind that, with the industral 
expansion m India resulting in greater demand for coal, incomo from 
royalties will increase in proportion and mil enable the Govommont 
to liquidate tho loan m an appreciably shorter ponod than that nion 
tioned abovo Hence the acquisition of royalties is definitely a pay 
mg proposition from the beginning nnd can therefore bo taken up 
without delay 

Wo do not agree with tbo details of tho proposals for eonq>cn*atJon made above 
id shall deal with this question later 

9 Tho Land Itcvcnuo Commission Longa! nbo oxamined tho question of 
equinng mineral rights and thoir obsorvation-s arc given below 1 

* In fact tho advantages of acquiring minerals arc more certain than tho 
advantages of acquiring tho right to collect rent Undor tbo present 
system wastage js provalcnt and conservation from a national point 
of view w often noglocted Tho Inspectors of Mines have no powers 
to enforce conservation or proTcnt waste, and it is only recently that 
they have oxorcised control ovor working methods in ordor^to 
safeguard tbo employees 

‘ Owing to tho necessity of taking lea*os from different landlords and the 
fact that tl o bomular es of tho mines often follow entireh unsuitable 
Revenue Survey boundaries many mines are worked unecono 
mtcally The number of grade* of landlords between the rovenue 
payer and the working Compam all contending for royalties have 
had much tho some haimfui effects as subinfeudation in land 

"It was for there and similar reasons that tho Burrows mmority report 
advocated nationalisation of mines the nationalisation of royalties 
’ ^ " have made the same recom 

vservation of tho coalfields 
to wait the ten years which 
It should bo noted that the 
acquisition of mines as opposed to the royalties is a much moro diffi 
cult problem We are not concerned with it becauso the position 
of the companies working the mines is parallel to that of the actual 
cultivators worl mg the land There is no proposal to acquire their 
rights The collieries which are worked by the zamindars themselves 
might he treated as their hhas lands and loft m their possession sub 
ject to the payment of royalty If thev were treated in tho same 
way a-s agricultural khas lands thev would be acquired and compon*a 
tion would be paid for them 

' In England naming royalties have recently been national! <ed The sum 
awarded was £66 45 million On the English basis of calculation 
it has been estimated that 2 62 crores might be payable to tbo royalty 

^Report of tt * I-an t Revenue Com n ** oi R»n^n! par « 1 la { l > | 




bolder* m Bengal B\ a different method of calculation which nr 
liho the English sjstem tales account of undei e!oj» J or virgin p 
porties, it has been estimated that the compensation woul 1 h* J 
ciores 

4 Iht interesting feature of the English scheme is tho nominal value it pit 
on ns ets which are not expected to bring m an income for 20 or . 
aeais Owners of a propertv of which the life is calculated at . 
a ear> will receive 8 times tho present income and 11 times tho avers 
income If thev invest tlio proceeds nt 4 per cent thej will get \ 
income in perpetuity amounting to one third of the dimmi h i 
income which thev an, getting at present 

* If Government decide to investigate the acquisition of coal rovaltie 
will be necessan to consult experts ns to tho proper system of a-«se 
mg the mineral assets of the estates concerned, and the amount 
compensation that wa »■»•*» ' 

for the acquisition of * 
come from rojalties 
figure for assets 

‘ Whether or not it is decided to investigate the acquisition of royaltie 
wo should like to recommend that Government should consider tl 
desirability of legislation declaring that all minerals, including oi 
not vet worked or discoa ered, will vest in tho State This has Ik*’ 
dono in Great Britain in the case of oil ” 

"We are in general agreement with the recommendation of tho Commits 
subject to the observations made below 
The Basis OI Compensation. 

10 Wo now turn to a consideration of two important matters 

(а) the assessment of compensation, and 

(б) the procedure and the machinery for acquisition 

Before wc deal with the basis of compensation, it is necessary to be clear wh 
it is for which compensation has to be paid Messrs Nag and Krishnan and tl 
Bengal Land Revenue Commission were agreed that all minerals not yet discovert 
should be declared by legislation as vesting in the State The Land Revenue Con 
mission would go further and include m the declaration known but unworked nun* 
rals also , and Messrs Nag and Knshnan would similarly vest in the State propti 
ties n 1 1 J ’ 1 prospecting has been done or contempt* 

ed compensation is envisaged, and rtffhtr 

so, w minerals, in any case , for compensatioi 

must be for a felt loss, immediate or prospective More precisely, we rccommem 
that rights to coal at depths beyond 2,600 feet and at all depths w areas in whw 
coal has not so far been found should be declared ns vesting in tho State withoi 
any liability to compensation We are aware that Messrs Nag and Krishna 
mentioned depths below 3,000 feet, but we believe that no coal deposits ha'® 

3 et been defimtelj proved below 2,500 feet 

The position is shghtly different in regard to known but imworked e°' 
deposits which in this connection wo define as those not leased out The failure J 
work a deposit may be related to its uneconomic nature and the inference mav i 
stronglj suggested that development would not normally have taken place vnthi 
measurable time But uneconomic is a relative term and the advance of Jknowleds: 
and the exhaustion of the better deposits may bring under development coal coi 
sidered to be of no commercial value at present In this sense, there is a definil 
prospective loss which must be compensated for The asset, however, y> e ' 1 
no present income, the loss may be a remote one, and so, the measure of coxnpfiw 
iion must necessarily be different 
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11 In the cn-e of nm« tint are living work'd, tin only mhiihI bn«is for ns-c-«- 
rompensation is the prc-int or aw rage income accruing to the royalty receivers 
idmg all bcneficianc* Compensation in the U K mas linked on a similar 
ideration though, a*’ pointed out by the Bengal Land Revenue Commi^ion, 
ranees were made for the anticipated future life of the assets Messrs Nag 
Kn«hmn estimated the total of royalty payments in Bengal and Bihar at about 
67$ lakhs and suggested that the compensation should be equal to 20 times 
amount, reductions being made in the cn«o of collieries nearing exhaustion 
lining its attention to Bengal only, tho Land Revenue Commission gavo two 
rent estimate* of compensation, ti: , R* 2 C2 crorcs on the U K basis of 
illation uid It- 4 5 emit* ha-etl on Me** V 1 II ’ ■ * * 

furtlw r assumption that the despatches i " • 

lie tot d foi 11< ngal/Bihnr We art giver ‘ 

ic tot il L K compensation reduced 33 turns, which i* approximately tuo ratio 
; K output to that of Bengal But we doubt if this is rcallv *ound procedure 
it ignores dissimilarities of circumstance that ma\ exist 
In thtir calculation- Mr^i“ Nag ami landman anumird that tlit average rate 
ovnhv i- about six annas per ton , on what this figure is bn<-cd is, however, not 
ed With the object of obtaining ns accurate a picture a* possible, we reques- 
the Mini ‘ " * " * ’ patches 

ro\ alt \ ■ nemhers 

the yenr . 4 „ groups 

collieries whew despatches m the yenr aggregated 13,160,460 tons, ns against 
d desp itches from the two Provinces in the same a ear of 19 961,516 tons 
ail* of the rovaltv payments reported to u* are ns follows ^ 

. I* » tt\ i>u <1 ur payable to zMiutidvr* 24 0 j 0(>9 9 II 

Itoj *1*3 | in<I or payubl' to intcrine li riis 11 30 OSS 5 4 

T >Ul rjulty p wl or |n> ibl« 36 S’ 027 15 3 

■ average rate of royalty payable works out to 4 42 annas per ton and, on a 

rata basis, the royalty paid or payable on the total despatches from Bengal 
l Bihar comes to Rs 60,54,380 These figures indicate that the estimates made 
Meb'-rs Nag and Kri*lman were somewhat inflated, but in making calculations 
:hi- nature we think that it would be prudent to err on the side of caution and, 
wt are assuming that the total royaltv paid or pavable might be about Rs 65 
hs 

We liow turn to the question of capitali-ing this annua! payment Messrs 
g and Knshnan suggested a 20 year basis hut here, we think, they have erred 
much on the side of gcnero-itv It is far from our recommendation to he any 
□g less than fair but we mu-t equally avoid over generosity at the public ex- 
i*e In all acquisition proceedings, the certainty of an income is the most lmpor- 
t consideration m fixing the basis of jts capitalisation the principle being that 
greater the certainty the larger the number of years of purchase Thus m 
cn-e of land while non agricultural income is usually capitalised on a 20 years' 
rcha-e b 1 = 1 -, agricultural income is capitalised on the basis of 14 to 15 years’ 
rchi e. The reason is the obviou- one that agricultural income is less certain, 
ng dependent on natural circumstances over which man lias little control , and 
! prudent m\e*tor, therefore, looks for a higher average annual return to com- 
a*ate him for crop fdlurcs m certain \ears This principle is so well known and 
widclv accepted tint wc do not con-ider it m ce* c ar\ to labour the point further 
? think that income from rovaltie- is fraught with greater uncertainties than 
^cultural income Mining i- a much more hazardous operation and, besides 3^ 
i rovaltv receiver is more dt«advantaccou-lv placed than the owner of agnctil- 
ralhndmtlu matter of cn-uring -o fir ns he- in hi- power, that hi- a« et yields 
' maximum return There is d o the point that the income from royalties is 
pendent upon the duration of n wasting asset and that the enjoyment of such 
rome i«, therefore, terminable and not perpetual as iu the ca*e of agricultural 
nd The ba*is of capitab«ation of income from royalty must, therefore, ncce*sa- 
Iv l*e stricter than in the cn*e of agricultural income * We are not in a position 
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•to suggest what detailed basis should be adopted id this country. The only reoomme 
dation we would make is that the maximum compensation Bhcmld not exceed 10 tur 
the present income, except when the present income does not provide a reasonab 
basis having regard to the valuo of the property and expectations of income ther 
from In such cases, present income for the purposes of capitalisation must 1 
fixed ad hoc on merits For the rest, a more detailed studv than we have found 
possible to undertake is necessary 

We shall close this matter by re producing, for ready reference, the releva: 
provisions of the U K Coal Act of 1938 

“ Section 6 (3) The aggregate amount of the compensation payable m re 
pect of all prmcipal coal hereditaments Bhall be the sum of sixty si 
million, four hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
‘ Sec (4) The Central Valuation Board established under the Third Schedal 
to this Act shall prepare and deposit with the Board of Trade a ma 
showing a division of the whole of Great Britain into regions (in th 
Act referred to as ‘ valuation region ’), and shall allocate to ea< 


in urcat Jiritain 

*** *** *** 

‘ Section 7 (4) The value of a holding shall be taken to be the amour 
which the holding might have been expected to realise if this Ac 
had not been passed and the holding had been sold on the valuatio: 
date in the open market by the existing owners thereof selling a 
willing vendors to a willing purchaser, under a contract providing f c 
completion thereof on the resting date, so however that, where 
right to withdraw support is to vest in the Commission with coa 
or a mine of coal m which a holding subsisted, it shall be valued a 
if each of the existing owners thereof, having power to grant tht 
right to the purchaser for an interest corresponding to the existtn; 
owner’s interest m the coal or mine, had agreed so to grant it m add) 
tion to any acquired rights m which the holding subsisted 

* (6) The Baid amount shall be ascertained, subject to the provision' o 

the Third Schedule to this Act, by the Regional Valuation Boarc 
mtahlishes? under Ahe Third Schedule to this Act- and where the pre 
raises m which a holding subsisted include subsidiary coal hewdita. 
ments, the Regional Valuation Board shall also ascertain the part* 
of that amount that are attributable to prmcipal arid to subsidiary 
coal hereditaments respectively 

* (6) The Regional Valuation Board shall certify to the Commission the 

amounts ascertained by them under the preceding sub section is 
respect of each holding m their region for which compensation tf 
payable, indicating which of these amounts are amounts attributable 
to principal and to subsidiary coal hereditaments respectively 
“ (7) There shall be paid in respect of each holding in any valuation region 
for which compensation is payable 

(«) ft i mm boarrng to the amount certified in respect thereof ** 
ittnbutable to prmcipal coal hereditaments the same proper 
tion as thf* an ’ ‘ r ' at valuation I 

region 1 ears tc certified 

i c “pt ct of all • gion ’ 

It -hould ho oh i r\ f d tliat tho total compensation to be apportioned amongst ro\ alt? 
receivers \va- fixed in ldvaneo in tho Act at A.GGI50 000 Tho similar figun 
Indti would, on tho I asis of our earlier recommendation 1 ’ boa maximum of J* fc * 
crorre for Bong i! and Bihar 
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Thor© is ono point wo would, howovor, cloar up. Capitalisation should bo of 
the prudent incomo — and for this purpo'o tho year 1045 should, wo think, bo taken 
— and not tho averago incomo over tho past fow yoars or, except in tho spocial casefl 
wo havo mentioned, likely future incomo. Tho oarlicr 3 oars saw considorablo fluctua- 
tions m coal raisings for reasons of on oxtraordmary nature and it would bo inoqui table 
to baso our calculations on tho average for tho«o 3 oars To tako mto account 
tho actual incomo in a future year is equally dangerous as this may lead to spocula 
tion. In all tho circumstances, tho 1915 incomo is tho fairest basis , despatches 
in that 3 'oar wore much above tho avorngo for tho previous 5 or G yoars. To that 
extent tho ro 3 alt 3 incomo accrued in tho 3 oar affords a fair deal to tho«o whoso in- 
terests are being bought out , on tho othor hand, so far as Government are concomed, 
tho 1945 incomo is not unfair, for it is unlikely that there will bo any retrogression 
in tho coal industry. 


12 Tho total compensation pa 3 ablo undor tho foregoing proposals should 
not oxcood Rs. Gi crores , for known and unworked areas, wo think nominal com- 
pensation only, snj Its 15 or Its 20 per bigTia, which is tho rate of Miami now being* 
levied, may bo «uitablo Mo«srs Nag and Kndinan assumed tint tho incomo to 
tho State fr : |* “ •* 11 “ J ' “ — " f Jl ' l 

receivers. 1 ' ' ■ ■ " ■ 1 ■ 

tho need fo s 

- - - - * * . „c p 1 --.I u v.. .i — 1. 


Q ulj ... 


tractive proposition 

Under present ’ * Akon and 

financed by tho Go a, tho re- 
presentatives of th „ bad not 

reached final conclusions on the recommendations of tho Land Rovonuo Commis. 
sion, though the vostuxg m tho State of undiscovered coal was contemplated Tho 
written reply of the Bihar Government said that thoy did not consider the acquisi- 
tion of mineral rights practicable ao long as the Pormanont Sottlement remained 
m force We hope that our viows on this question will help both Governments 
in arriving at reasoned conclusions Approximately l/3rd of tho compensation 
estimated by us will be payable in Bengal and the balanoe in Bihar 
Procedure For Aciumtion. 

13 It remains to deal with the procedure and the machinery for acquisition. 
In the United Kingdom, tho work of acquisition was ontrusted to a Coal Commission 
and the legislative dovico adopted for transferring title is given in tho following 
extract from the Coal Act of 1938 

‘ Section 3 (2) During the period between tho first daj of Januarj nineteen 
hundred and thirty nine (in this Act referred to as tho ‘ valuation 
date ’) and tho first day of July nineteen hundred and forty-two 
(in this Act referred to as the vesting date ’) all coal and mines of 
coal shall bo held as if all the oxisting owners thereof had, in respect 
of all their interests therein other than retained interests and with 
full capacity ao to do, entered mto a contract on the valuation date 
for tho sale thereof to tho Commission, at a pneo to be ascertained 
by valuation, with provision for completion of the contract on the 
vesting date 

** (3) On tho voting date all coal and mines of coal as existing at that date . 
shall vest in the Commission fo? a titlo compn mg all interests then 
subsisting in any such coal or mine othor than retained interests.” * 
Interests m coal or a mino of coal that arise under a coal mining lease were 
retained interests not proposed to bo acquired, except that — 

" (a) Interests arising under a coal mining lease in coal or a mine of coal 
which is sub demised by a coal mining lease derived out of that 
lease, or which 1 % by virtue of any other form of disposition talon 
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CHAPTER XV 

LABOUR X.LCHAKISATION AND TEE CONTRACTOR SYSTEM 

Labour and mechanisation ha\ c perhaps a moro important bearing on tho ful- 
filment of our production plan's than any of the other f ictors mentioned, with tho 
possible exception of prices Theso other factors react in a moro or less indirect 
way but it is tho labour and tho machines that cut and raise tho coal and no advance 
is po sil Io unless Loth aro organised to pK\ their vital role in tho industry 

Labour, 

2 There lia\c been chromo labour difficulties m tho Indian coal mining industrv 
As long ago as 1919, Air Treharno Rees observed that tho Labour aiailablo was in 
adequate and unsatisfactory Tho men were untrained and tho output per person 
was low Aforeoicr, the majority of the workers wero primarily agriculturists who 
tieatcd minm 0 as i secondary occupation , tho supply of labour therefore fluctuated 


Ucimta for cultn ition and transport facilities to and from the mines Commenting 
on these suggestions, the Coalfields’ Committee 19 ’0, stated that there was no combi 
nation anion,, tho coal comi ames for tho purpose of recruitn^ labour and no re 
cognised colliers recruiting agencies existed Laeh companj employed a more or 
les desuit ry method and no system had been devised for preventing desertions 
from one colliery to another So long ns these methods contmued Government 
could not gi\o effectual aid to tho industry in tho matter of labour recruitment 
The Committco did not agreo eithci that there should bo a { rohibition m certaui 
districts on the recruitment of labour for industries other than coal and especially 
for the tea industry for coil mining at its best, and however highly it 13 paid 
was subject to certain disadvantages from the point of \ lew of labour and it was 
for the coal industry to rtraoi o them and gradually coni erfc into a skilled raining 
commumta the population which was once wholly and "as still partly, 
agricultural On other points the Committee thought that the time had not arrived 
for statutory interference m tho hours of work better living accommodation was 
certainly important, and Provincial Governments should assist the mine owners in 
overcoming difficulties in acquiring suifaco rights for colliery purposes Air 
Trehamo Rees suggestions as to certain further inducements w ould not in tho opinion 
of the Committee material^ affect the position 

Tho Indian Coal Committee I92o had the following observations to mike on 
Indian toil mining labour 

tho labourer in the Indian coal fields is pnmaiily an ignculturist and 
cons deied as a coal miner is merely a casual and unskilled worker 
and his standard of comfort is so low that the only effect of an increase 
in w ages is a decrease m output, as he can obtain the amount which 
he needs by working few er days in i n cek 
Tho Coal Aiming Committee 19«>7, which dealt with tho problem of Iabom only 
briefly were lmj ressed by the need for improving educational facilities in tho coal 
Authority proposed by them hould function 
xilf elds and obtain tho necc sary funds partly 
• al authoriti s ind pirth from the proceeds 

of the stowing ccss On i minor point the Committee recommended that the 
question of applying tho Payment of Wages Act (which contuns provision for 
imposing fines on workers) to coal mints shoull be considered and there mi 0 ht bs 
need in thi case for levying heavier fines than aro permissible under the Act 

3 Regular shifts and limited hours of work ha\«_ since been prescribed b u t 
barring isolated attempts bi a few mine owners, little else was done until very 
recenth to ol tam a contented and settled lal our force for th-* coal mines Oie r 

/ 
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much of the industry, the conditions of labour are still m a shocking state , hvms 
accommodation is inadequate and deplorable, educational and medical facilities an 
scant ; and few amenities exist to relieve the strain and tedium of work underground 
The mine worker remains attached to his Land partly for sentimental reasons and 
possibly also because of the conditions inherent m co3l mining, and he is far from being 
the industrial worker that is needed He still leaves Ins raining occupation at certain 
seasons of the year and, while he romiuis in the coalfields he works only for th* 
■satisfaction of the bare necessities of life In consequence, anl because little i* 
done to ti ’ ' ’ * ’ ' J ’ ■» ’iwest 

in the no ! ‘ ten , 

dency to * ‘ neat 

The resul , ' . Ty i-> 

inadequate and unsatisfactory Even at the present level of production, labour i 
proving to be a serious retarding influence , and, nnless tho situation improves 
there is little hope of increasing production to the high level v o hai e in view Attcn 
tion must, therefore, be directed towrads dens mg wavs and means for unprovmg th* 
present situation, the objectives being an adequate, settled and tontented labour 
force and a satisfactory degree of efficiency m the miner Wo have been asked not 
to deal with labour problems, but the attainment of these objectives is so vital to the 
fulfilment of onr future plan of production that « e had perforce to devote some 
attention to them, though in a general way onl\ 


4 Wo shall first briefly refer to the existing labour position m the mdustryi Some 
of the detail that follows is culled from the report of the ad hoc survey of labour 
conditions undertaken by tho Labour Department, Government of India, and from 
a note furnished to us by that Department As complete details are not available 
for the Indian States we are confining our review to the position m British India 
only and more particularly to the situation in Bengal and Bihar, which so completely 
dominate the Indian coal industry 


According to “Indian Coal Statistics”, m 1939 the number of persons employed m 
the industry in British India was 20I.9S9 including 23,004 women on the surface 
and in open working* The bulk of the labour was working m Bihar and Bengal 
with 118,200 and 57,882 respectively By 1944, according to tho Labour Department 
the libour forco had increased to 247,073, including I9.S65 women underground ana 
41,562 women on the , 'urfaco and m open workings, the shares of Bihar and Bengal 
of tho total labour forces v ere 154,844 and 64,491 But it may be stated that the 
ban on the employment of women underground, lifted temporarily as a war 
emergency, has since been ro-imposed 

The increase in labour in 1944 of just ovor 45,000 is mainly due to the larger 
niMubor of jtozopo norltisg , m odd/tioa to those omlergroend, tho.™ were over J 8.500 
more women on tho surface and in open working* Tho number of men workmg 

<■" « c p£>« n — — i in/.,* ft /.f iiift opening °t 

* f the war 

I . of men so 

< . . portion of 

the labour forco in 1944 represented Gorakhpur labour spoci illy recruited by tho Cen* 
tral Government If they and the women underground are excluded, the labour 
working jn 1944 would be only 10 to 12 thousand over the 1939 figure. 

In the following table, we compare the labour force employed with output in 
the two years 

.N o tmployti Output (»» mtllten 

tons) 


1939 1044 

201,089 247,073 

1 J 8,200 134,844 

7 882 04 mi 


1039 
2t 68 


104j_ 
23 4P 

14 3b 

6 79 


Bnti'h India 
Ilil nr . 

-Ik ii .1 . 


14 79 
7.69 



Tho labour figure for 1944 1 “ probably an over estimate for reasons explained, 
later but nevertheless it is apparent that an increased labour foroo did not bring about 
an increase in output ; there was on tlio contrary, a doclino Tho explanation 
probably lies in tho increase in absenteeism with n a mg wages etc which more than 
off fi ct the slight m crease in underground omplojmont 

5 Much has been said about tho migratory nature of coal muung labour, but 
migratory is perhaps an incorrect word to two m tins connection , for tho labourer 
docs not 'o much change his abode jxrmancntl) as return to tho land for short ponods 
dunng tho year It 1ms been estimated that 30 to 40% of tho workers so return 
in Juno-Jufy and 25 to 50% in October-Deoember Tor the Bcngal/Bihnr fields, 
tho percentages of labour pennant ntlv settled in tlie coal mining industry are stated 
to be as follows 

JJ ana 25 to 4o % 

I ai i e wij 30 to jU 

UokftTO 40 to " % 

Ctndih o °o 

According to a recent survey, a miner i ab ont for about 57 daj j in the year on 
tbe a o visits In addition whilo resident m tho coalfields, he works, on an average, 
for only 44 dajs in the week , so tli it his working days m the 3 tar are about 190 
onlj TLis con idernble absenteeism i' one of tho principal c iu os of the low average 
annual output of Indian mining labour , others are tho miner's failure to work the 
full shift, bis lack of suitablo training and tho comparativch primitive way in which 
the coal is cut and rowed in India in many 6 mall minos 

i~ r ' r 1 - 1 over many years, 

figures of average 
‘ *carb 


Tear 


Vo employed 


1933 

19% 

193S 

1939 

1010 

19(1 

194 n 

1043 

1944 


144 01 
1C 1 993 
201 *>12 
-01 989 
-09 331 
IS ss 
-15 °9S 


Tho figures for 1943 and 1945 are not available We aro informed that the figures 
for the later war 3 cars may be overestimate' given deliberately by collieties in 
order to obtain larger grain and other foodstuffs allotments This h probably true 
but we should uko bear in mind that, in any case, the bulk of this labour worked on 
the surface There was an undoubted shortage of trained luidergi ound workers, 
as many of them had found more congenial and remunerative employment on 
military and other works Those facts must bo taken into account in computing 
tho per capita output of Indian coal mining labour during the later war voars But 
it docs not detract from tho fact that from 1933 to 1941 there was more than a 50% 
merca't in labour attendance and that output al'o ro e in about the samo proportion 

7 Tho foregoing paragraphs should provide a sufficient background foi the 
further consideration of this question Tho pomta that emerge are that absenteeism 
is very largo and that average output is low Absenteeism is related to the mrnerV 
periodical vi«its to bw village and his refu ol to work « full week In looking for 
an improvement , wo would first enumerate the reasons for this abs^nteusm They 
seem to be as follows 

(*) unattractive working and living condition , 

(t») natural disinclination to work underground 
(in) a sentimental attachment to land, and, more latter!} the h 
of agriculture , 
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(it) laik of pbv-ie-il stamina , 

(r) the mines *<• want' are' few ana are satisfied bi the e irwug- of a fewday^’ 
work only m a week , the desire for larger eamur 1 cannot arx-a vrh°n 
be doe' not know bow to *pend bi' money. 

If the coal indu-try l to be provided with a 'ettled and contented labour force, 
r will be nece- arr to en-ure that 

(a) working ccndlition- are conducive to the health and comfort of the worker, 
(5) adequate bon mu accommodation, good food, water and other amem- 
tie- are available, 

(c) oppc tnnitie- for recreation are provided, 

(d) -oc.al ■cmcf' -uch a- metkcnl aid and &.~»u>tince darmu period- of 

sjckne— an? offered on an adequate 'cale, 

(e> .in adequate and attractive wage i' offered, and 

(/) due attention i> paid to the education of tb" miner, -o that the desire for 
a better standard of bvour i> created 

Of the-e, we 'hall dell with waste' in a later -chapter We belie w that the-e 
step' will go long way to trail- form thtprc'ent labonr force into a -ettled mming 
community Moreover, fulfilment of the-e condition,' i' e—ential if Iibour from 
other source' i- to be attracted to coal minin g In war time, the employment of 
Gomkhpnri labour ha- demon t rated that other than the traditional types of labour 
can tale to coal mmm; , the movement mu-t be encouraged, though not at the 
expense of the traditional coal rmrunu labour 

S We are glad to note that both Government and the indu-try are alive to the 
n'vd fo*- prompt and far reaching action Amongst the mea-mre- contemplated 
for improving conditions, the following have been mentioned by the Labour Depart- 
ment, Government of India 

( 1 ) modification of the Mme- Act and adequate enforcement of it- provision#, 
to) a redaction of hoar' of work from 54 to 45 undercronnd and from 60 to 
4* above ground , 

tin) 1 -cbeme of compul-ory accident insurance , 

t»r) pron-mn of holiday' with pay, and 

(r) introduction of a cv«h benefit durum period- of #ickue-- 

On the welftre -id“ a fund has ilreidv beer* created and i- propo-ed to be utilised 
for 

(a) the improvement of public health and sanitation the prevention of 
di-eu-e and provi-icn of medical faeilitxe- and the improvement of 
exastmu <uppbe« and faciljtie', 

(t| -he 1 ron-ion of w iter supfbe- and facilities fo- «a-hmcr and the 
mip-ovement of ext tire suppbe- and facilutie- 
(cj the p r o vision or unproi ement of educational facibtie-, 

(d)tl'eimp-ovement of the standard oflivmu, incladiru lion mu andnutnt’on 
a* d the -»m»boration o f -ocnl condition- and the provision of 
recreation faculties 

The annual income oft he fund i' about R_ 55 lakh- and 1 1 1 > ad m 1 nn t ered in consul- 
tation with an AdvisO-j Board repre-entative of colbera owner-, worke— and the 
Government' o f Bihar, B nual and Central Provinces. 

We fca 1 , m thi' connection -ecu tbe tacmc—iiidtmi on the ncMnl e- of the CcaJ 
Mi- L.ilo«r Wilftn bund i-' uc«l bi tl • JX partment of Labour, Governnun* of 
Intba, 111 I54» \\ < tnd t* at 1 * i' p-cpc-ed to ispmd tin nmu' in the fund on 

objects «nch i' malim control hc-pitah-ation improv« ment of watr- «upply 
improvident * of 1 o *-iru, p i* 1 cad bath' ■’dull education ard otj tr minor 
ohj« --t' I* spj—r-. too, thn* 'i nee the income o*" letneen R« 50 to CO lakhs 
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a vear wascon-idertdniMifiicn nt ttMinbb* action on Mindn uulfiin measures to be 
l il c a ill at once, an orcbr of priority of work lies km dicidcd uj o 1 - follows : 

(i) public health mul medical nrrangi ments, * 

(u) water supplv, 

(ib) improvcmmt in housing conditions, and 
(it) adult cdiintion 

In the budget propo-,vls for 194(1 47, tin following items of expuiditure Jiavc b«on 


provided for 

Construct i n of lm*pitnl* II lakhs 

Construction of el il I Mi If ire Pi i tres 7$ 

Pro\ i«ion of office nn«I re-mli nti il acc ninwdation f ir the I iinil l> 

Initial provision for housing c*t tc>. In 

Prov ision for adult education 3 „ 

Grant to th“ Jharia ntcr Boom . 5 , 

Subwclv for Fillioto baths - , 

Recurring expenditure for anti mala'io work 13 , 

Expenditure on vegetable farms Rs 80 000 

Provision of office and residential accommodation for 

anti malaria units m all fields . Rs 17 lakhs 


The expenditure proposed for public health and medical arrangements accounts for 
nearly half the total expenditure xn the jear and, in particular, the expenditure on 
anti malana work is Rs 30 lakhs We are not convinced that the proper way to 
proceed in this matter is to work to any order of priority between various schemes 
\11 the measures mentioned are important and we think that work on them should 
proceed simultaneously Wo cannot help commenting on tho verj large provision 
made for anti malaria work and the comparative slowness with which the task 
- * ’ ' i 1 '* One of the 

tho coal- 
ell as for 

facilitating tho provision of adequate sanitary and medical arrangements, centralised 
townships offer an excellent medium If, therefore, any order of priority is neces- 
sary at all, we think that the construction of townships and the provision of ade- 
quate water supply and other amenities should receive first attention 

If the proceeds of the Labour Welfare Cess prove insufficient to implement 
schemes of labour welfare on the scale and with the speed that are undoubtedly 
needed, there should be no hesitation in raising larger funds 

We think the provision of adequate educational facilites is of considerable im- 
portance The evidence tendered before us is clear on the paucity of existing faci- 
lities and the need for vastly increased ones Onlj through education can the min- 
ers and th - - 1 *“ * * ~ ’ *’ ’ " abetter 

standard . higher 

standard < ^ t t would 

have been achieved We do not attach importance to the suggestion made in some 
■quarters that education mnj actually result in weaning the worker awaj from coal 
mining , for if coal mining is made attractive to labour, we do not see how real harm 
can be cau«ed 

9 We think it will be of interest if at this stage we reproduce extracts from 
a recent memorandum of the Government of India on the setting up of an Indus- 
trial Committee on Coal Mining — 

" The International Industrial Committee on Coal Mining which mettmg m 
December 1945 in London and was attended by a Tripartite Delega- 
tion from India, has drawn attention to the factors ‘ which in the 
past have promoted instability in the Coal Mining Indust 
uncertainty of markets, physical dangers to the workers 
mely arduous circumstances all too frequently attending 
of coal ’ and has emphasised the need for the adoption 
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of the worker outside the mini Yet he has ordinarily no responsibility 
for the selection of the workers, the distribution of their work, the 
payment of their wages or even tho number* employed "We believe 
that, whatever the merits of the system in pnmitm times, it is now 
desirable, if the management is to discharge completely the complex 
responsib Iities laid upon it by the law and by equitv, that the manag- 
er should have full control over the selection hours of work and 
pnym nt of the workers On ell grounds, wc recommend the gradual 
supersession of the raiding contractor as such and the substitution 
of what is known as sarkari working ” 

No doubt, in certain respects, the postion has improved smeo the Royal Commission 
reported. The Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee aLo recommended tho elimina- 
tion of the contractor system But tho railway collieries would seem to favour 
u retention because they considor that formidable difficulties would arise in the 
direct administration of so large a labour forco They also fear that under a system 
of direct employment and payment by the State, development work and raisings 
would drop as has happened on occasions in tho past There is stated to be a fur 
tber difficulty the output of the railway colhones ha3 been subjoct to fluctuations 
daring certain times of tho year and it would be wasteful to maintain a steady labour 


colhenes, as wo have recommended elsowhe e 

18 On the other hand, certain senous defo ts in tho system of raising contractors 
havo been pointed out to us Though the colliery administrations are technically 
responsible for controlling tho conditions of work and tho wages of labour, the 
control in actual fact is said to bo generally ineffective There is no sure moans of 
ensuring that labou- J '--- J - — iL * L * ~u 

stipulates that the . . 

pres alent for labou __ 

pas registers aro mamfcainod by the contractors in a diversity of way3 and there is 
much confusion 

The evidence tendered before us confirms that tho contractor system is a hin- 
drance to the establishment of proper relations between labour and the management 
In addition the report of the Labour Department’s ad hoc survey states that 
contract labour is definitely more expensive than garkan labour when the mine >3 
efficiently managed ’ — a statement which is, however, contested by tho Railway 
Colliery Administration Labour is also roportod to be more contented under the 
garkan system Tho same report adds that labour is driven to work over tune 

"often without JJ 1 ~ — — * ** — 1 - « » — -i-* l v>o * io«^ jn 

existence’ In al 

system, but can 

labour away from tho mines 

Conclusions And Recommendations. 

(1) Th° main charac*eri9tics of Indian coal mining labour are that absentee 
ism is large and average output low 

{2) Thnio is urgrnt need for providing the industry with a ae tied mining 
force and this ran probablv be secured by improving working and living condi 
tions and providing a better wagu and adequate amenities 

(3) For increasing the output of labour, training facilities for miners should be 
provided. 

(4) A Govr mmrnt sponsored organisation with Labour Exchanges in the mam # 
recruiting a d coal fu ids arras ma\ bo of help in recruitment and prevention 

i of dnft 

(5) Potoi tialities of m chino cutti g in old r mines ? ro hmited but we think 
that new development should be directed with the object of bnn° mg about maximum 
possible mechanisation. 

(6) The r ais i ng contractor system should be abandoned as early as possible. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
CAPTIVE COLLIERIES 
The Emergence 01 Captive Collieries 

Tho phrnso '* cnptuo colhencs ** is an apt and picturesque description of thoso 
units of production which operato in tho interests of certain consumers of coni, who 
own and manage tho mines Wo have already bn fiy referred to tho importanco 
of captive colluries The tcndenc* towards tins form of vertical mtegration between 
mdustra and industry is really a bjo product of tho capitalistic system which pio- 
neered and fosti red industrialisation in tho west When supply and demand oporato 
in an nnroguHt’d economy bisod on capitalism and pnvato enterprise, it is only 
natural that tho gap between production and consumption should create confusion 
until one overtakes tho other and continues to go forward and brings about yet an 


r . ** • 1 • ’ — 1 for ovnmplo the colliory interests 

ey, Riohard Thomas, Lancaelnro 
, Wales aro interlocked financially 

% tho tendency towards vortical 
■ ■ it of tho coal mined m tho Ruhr 

nd steel enterprises From 8 to 
9 por cent* of tho output was contributed by colhencs owned b} the State and which, 
therefore, may bo regarded as serving public utilities such as the railways, arsenals, 
ship yards, etc In France also the vortical mtegration of coal mining was far rd 
vanced Tho great bulk of mining properties m Franco belonged to collieries which 
wero tied in with communities of financial interest or with mctaUungical chemical 
and electricity supply works In the United States of America this form of orga- 
nisation is less developed but about 25 per cent .of tho total output of coal is raised 
by captive mines or bj mixed captive and commercial mines 

India s coal industry exhibits similar tendencies developed during the last 30 
years Tho principal combinations havo been with tho railways, the iron and steel 
works and shipping interests The cement industry has also begun to acquire coal 
properties 

3 On tho point whether consumer interests should bo permitted to own and 

operate their own properties wo do not see onj inheront objection In point of 
fact, however, each caso must bo treated on merits Tnho, for mstanco tho position 
of tho iron and steel industry in India Thcro are onlj two largo production units 
both of which have acquired substantial coal properties Our reserves of good quality 
coking coal aro verj limited It has been represented to us that if tho t\\ o iron and 
steel companies were to mako themselves not only completely 8clf sufficient ui the-ir 
coal requirements but « ere to adopt a r f ' ' 

thoy would bo in a position to prove 
iron and steel works in tho country 

ment and national interest cannot possibly permit such a development If tho rail 
ways a public utilit} of gre it importance arc to become entirety independent of the 
commercial market and produco their own coal tho 3 would have to rnlso nearly 
$rd of tho pro>cnt total output of coal in tho countrv This contraction of tho mar 
hot may not bo a health* tendenej The Railwa* Board have told us that uhilo 
thoj aro not opposed to anj proposal which would mako them independent in tho 
matter of production and supply of coal they are more concerned that there should 
bo mamtauifd certain units of production os on emergenc* reserve against rntcmip 
tions in coal supply Wo must not, however lose sight of tho principal features 
o* - largo integrations o r a vortical nature namelv tho development of monopolies 
ant cartels ffhilo i » recognise that important industries fiko the railways and 
tho st«l works aro full* cntitld to adopt measures which * ould rnsu o regular 
supplies of coal for their requirements under the circumstances prevailing in India 
wo cannot agree to an* such consumer interr-ta owning coal properties unlulv large 
in propo-tion to thtlr requirements 
Hallway Collieries. 

4 At present th$ 


the U Cdbenes tabulated 
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Four other collieries appear to ha\ o been acquired in tho past by the railways, 
but theso were closed down owing to technical working difficulties or on cconomio 
grounds Tho Kcdla mmo in the Boknro field was relinquished m the thirties at a 
loss of Rs 7,3G,0C0 Another colliery , Rcligara in the Karanpura coalfield, acquired 
in 1924, was abandoned m 1933 and tho total loss suffered thereon was Rs 20,84,000 
Tho losses incurred on Mohpam in tho Central Provinces and Khost m Baluchistan 
are not known Aa will be seen from tho statement given abovo, tho amount of 
capital advanced up to tho 31st of March 1945 is about Rs 4 crorcs This docs not 
really represent true capital as understood commercially, but is culled from tbe 
1 ” ' n ' - Board to tho Railway Standing Finance 

i : represents the capital advanced, less ad 

through sale, less the sinking fund ap 
propnations If wo were to tako the value of the fixed assets and deduct therefrom 
tho sinking fund appropriations, tho total valuation of the railway coal properties 
amounts to about Rs 3£ crorcs at present 

The workable coal reseivcB of these propci ti<s arc large In the statement 
given abovo, six of the collieries ore shown ob producing coking coal, but there ib 
doubt as to how far this coal is suitable for metallurgical purposes Only tbe 
Kurhurbaree seem has been graded as Selected A , the rest are cither Grade I or 
Grade II The amount of workable coal reserves of the collieries producing coking 
coal has been computed to be about 443 million tons Of this quantity, only 7 million 
tons is of Selected A quality 347 million tons is of Grade I and 89 million tons of 
Grade II The five collieries listed as producing non coking coal have workable 
coal reserves of nearly 200 millbon tons. 

5 Almost with one \oice tho coal producers’ organisations havo supported the 
thesis presented by the Indian Mining Association that tho railways’ coal purchase 
policy over the two decades between the two wars was principally responsible for tho 
depressed state of the coal industry during tho period The argument runs some- 
what like this the railways, because of their largo requirements of coal, can effee 
lively influence the selling pnee of coal, and this influence has been directed towards 
depressing pnces in the interests of the Railway budget , in their turn, low prices 
caused over production to reduce costs which imposed upon tho coal industry a 
pohey of forcing 6ales in order to survive Tho Railw ay Board do not admit the 
implication and m their opinion “ the main factor leading to depression of prices was 
tho lack of co operation inside the coal trade itself and the cut throat competition 
between collieries which resulted at times in wagon shortage ” They go on to eug 
gest that “ the remedy lies in a better organisation of the coal trade and in Govern 
ment taking a broad financial outlook in times of depressions ” 

W e subscribe to tho plea of tbe Railway Board that there is little to bo gained 
by post mortems We do not, therefore, propose to voice any judgement over the 
past, but from a study of the happenings of the past we hope to bo able to find a 
constructive solution for the future 


they have operated their collieries in such a manner as to even out irregularities of 
supply which might otherwise have seriously affected railway operation An im- 
portant carrier service like the radwnys must have an emergency provision of this 
nature It is claimed, with some reason we agree, that railway collieries served 
just such a purpose on many occasions in the past , but when it is urged that if these 
collieries “are allowed to be worked bv any agency other than the railway adrmniv 
t ration the result would be disastrous, ” we are compelled to join issue 

The real point for consideration is, we think, whether the railways, who are the 
largest buyers of coal m India, should also he the largest p reducers of coal and wo 
feel that it must be admitted that the exercise of the power arising from thc«e twq 



circumstances must inevitably place those who wield it in a most invidious position 
In saying this we are not implying any criticism wo are merely stating what seems 
to us to be a self evident fact , and we see no difficulty m transferring the railway 
collieries to another Department of Government In fact, these collieries have been 
under the administrative control of the Supply Department and latterly of the In 
dustries and Supplies Department of the Government of India, and not of the Railway 
Board, since June 1044 

7 It has been further represented to us that the operating results of the railway 

collieries, as shown in tho annual statements do not bear any comparison with similar 
results of commercial collieries Tho financial accounts of Government Departments 
are maintained of necessity on a simple cash or accrual basis, and cannot be compared 
with the accounts of a commercial enterprise Yet it must be recognised that the 
fact that public enterprise is not operated for profit but for public benefit does not 
justify its management in showing any less concern for costs than would a private 
enterprise Wo think that, because of its public Btatus a State managed organiaa 
tion has an even greater obligation than a private organisation to weigh and appraise 
its costs as compared with the results secured We have carefully scrutinised the Pink 
Books relating to railway collieries which are prepared every year for the information 
of the Legislature and, while we appreciate that a complete account of the opera 
tious for the year is rendered, we find that this account does not m fact reveal any 
data by which comparisons can be made with the parallel accounts of a private com 
’ ’ * r i J from 3 ear to \ear 

1 I ipital adjustments 

figures presented 

■ any payment on 

account of income and super taxes 

8 We do not consider that a detailed appraisal of the working results of railwav 
collieries will serve any purpose for larger issues and more fundamental considers 
tious have now become prominent There is, no doubt the question of the effici 
ency of operation but there is also the potential power which the railways as large 


*-~it 


if 

■ it 

of all relevant factors we have arrived at the conclusion that the administration of 
railway owned collieries should be permanently separated from the railway adminis 
tration proper Tho railway collieries should continue to be maintained and opera 
ted as a group with an obligation to serve the needs of the railways during an emer 
gency or otherwise With this proviso tho collieries should operate on commercial 
principles of accountancy, under an integrated authority responsible to the Govern 
ment of India In a later chapter we have recommended the establishment of a 
corporate body to be designated the National Coal Commission and we think that the 
railway collieries should come under the direct management of the Commission 
T * 1 railway col 


1 production 

b n mind that 

this group should constitute “ a vast reservoir from which any disequilibrium be 
tween supply and demand could be adjusted at fairly short notice ” We are conscious 
of tho fact that a number of these railway collieries produce coking coal and that 


31-3-44 

(»•) Contrihut on on Depreciation Fund basis at rates prescribed for Income -tax In respect 
cf capita! Incurred on and from 1 4-44 
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■some of these coals might, with treatment, bo utilisod for metallurgical purposes and 
that their output may have to bo restricted eventually. But by then we hope that 
the developments in other fields will catch up with our target for production. 

Iron And.Stesl Companies’ Collieries. 

9 Tho Becond largo group of " captive ” mines belong to the iron and steel 


companies Wo give below details of such ^collieries : 

T&tk Iran »nl steal Co., UL 

Colliery’ Scams Output (1945) 

Mallo'ra Choitcxiih • • . • « 11 to 10 . . . 188,170 

12 to 1C. .180 517 

Joimclob* ... . 13 to 18 & below 

13 Jorapukur . . . 291,194 

Dc . 209.64? 


941,532 


IoiliiO Iron »ol Steel Co Ltd 

18 ami below . 203 053 

. . . Do . . 47,201 

. . . Coking (Ramganj field) 100,714 

355,908 

The Tata Iron and Steel Co , Ltd , have also under negotiations another large coal 
property in the Bokaro field , and they have taken concessions over certain areas in 
Central India ^ 

We have briefly touched upon tho place the output of tho iron and steel indus- 
try’s “ captives ” occupios in the production picture^ We have also referred to 
* * • 1 ■’ ’ ” r proposals for conser- 

. co and in tho context 

t . that tho output and 

use of good coking coal should be regulated Wo have suggested earlier that as soon 
as practicable, and without sacrificing tho overall requirements programme, tho 


Noonodih Jitpur 

Cba°nal!a 

Ramnagar 


cut aown even on their economic ” output 

■n ........ c — - - — ■ - » 

t 

o 1 ■ . . 


such a situation arise, it is possible that the coal properties acquired by the State 
may become largo enough to form a homogenous whole In that eventuality, we 
have considered the continued existence of iron and steel works’ captive collieries, 

for it maj- becotr- <*«• *» r * - e 3 - - ' • c ” 

ties, which may ■ ■ * ■ - 

Wo are glad tba‘ ■ . ... 

lances, the two * ■ i . ■ ■ . - , . ■ ■ 

pool, an answer • V ■ ■ ■ ■ ; ■ * 

neecssarj, but it 'k * ■»’* ■ • ■ \ * ' ' J ■ 

position and kw ■ ■ i. ■ ‘ « - ... \ ■ ■ . ^ 

he limited resources ol good colang coal- 
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10 That the contingency referred to above may not be remote will be apparent 
from a consideration of a group of “ captive ” mines belonging to the Eastern Coal 
Company Ltd , and under the Managing Agency of Messrs Mackinnon Mackenzie 
and Co We tabulate below certain details of the^e collieries — 


Colhfry 

Bhovrih 
AinHbad 
Pootkeo 
Kai 1 « neo 


Sea Tit Output (19io) 

15 14A 14 and below 
18 and below 
16A 10, 15 and below 

16 and below 


425 469 


175 911 
74 515 
79 419- 
OS 624 


The output from this group was presumably utilised m the past for bunkering pur- 
poses All those mines produce good coking coal An absolute ban on the use of 
such coal for purposes other than certain approved needs within tho country would 
put those collieries out of commission unless the Managing Agents decide to enter 
tho future limited markot for such coal and remain content with their quota of 
production Wo do not suggest any particular course of action but the position 
should be watched 

Conclusions And Recommendations 

(1) We see no inherent objection to consumers owning and operating their own 
collieries, but they should not be allowed to acquire coal properties out of pro- 
portion to their requirements 

(2) As the railways are the largest buyers as also the largest producers of coal 
in India, the power m their hands must inevitably place them m an invidious posi- 
tion The administration of railway collieries should therefore be separated from the 
Railway Administration They should he maintained and operated as a group with 
an obligation to serve the needs of the railways They should operate on commercial 
principles o! accountancy 

(3) Until production increases to the extent desired, the large reserve capacity 
of the railway collieries should be utilised to fill the gap between supply and demand 
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CHAPTER XVH 


FINANCE, PRICES, WAQES AND PROFITS. 


Present Position And Future Requirements Regarding Finance. 



vide adcquato tccluucal supervision 


2 Even in the caso of tho larger units of production, it is rarely that reserve s 
of any substantial order are maintained for development purposes Commercial 


mine cannot usually be reconciled ■with the need for an adequate return on the new 
capital invested in as short a time as possible Besides, many of the coal mints 
are not well managed concerns A largo number of tht m arc small unite unablo t o 
obtam adequate technical service and, by reason of their limited resources, unable to 
find money for long-term development Apart from the mono invested m the 
opening up of small mines during war-time, not much capital appears to have been 
invested in the last two decades for further development of mints or for improve- 
ments m mining methods save thoso suggested or enforced by safety measures. 

This lack of vision is not peculiar to India We know, for instance, tl at one 


are certain that tho need for modernising equipment is far greater in Indian mines 


their mining technique and for pursuing a policy of systematic develojment 
Because of tho hitherto unstable nature of the industry, coal operators have in the 
past not been able to obtain finance at reasonable rates Some of them have been 
farcod to contract with middlemen for their day-to day needs of working capitals 
Others havo resorted to borrowing money — * - J • * i i - * 
majonty of theso collieries do not receive 
quickly and are, therefore, compelled to 1 

operat v» * -m *1 « ■ * ■■ ■■ ■ f - 

long t* V ■ 

fordei ■ < ■ . ■ : 

encs t ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ . ■ t ,, 

will continue tor some years, * t , for so long as supplies fall short of production 

Wo hope tint ‘ ~- ,c ni - .... 

with bankers 
suitablo measure ■ 
tors of small mines 

4 The number of Joint Stock colliery companies m India on the 31 nt March, 
1942, was 218, with total paid-up capital and debenture issues of Rs J035 lata’ 
m agamst 243 companies in 1925 28 with Rs 1261 lacs as paid, up — capital etc. 
Primn facie, it would appear that dunng 17 years, mostly ot depression, the total 



•capital invested in tho corporate units of tho industry has decreased. It ig difficult 
to estimate tho capital invested in smaller proprietory coal concerns, although 



to 3U2?ist that tho coal industry today commands greater financial resources save 
those that th® indirect influence of high and stable prices has provided The good 
profits of the war years have not been oonsorvod for development or reserve purposes 
except m a fiw caso3 It 13, of course, truo that the private small owner never 
•starts with any intention of accumulating reserves, but a re-orientation of outlook is 
necessary if financial provision for a p-ogrammo of rational, long term development 
is to bo made. 


■of systematic mining development is to be implemented Financo hore is secondary 
to structural adjustments which aro necessary. Nevertheless, after the coal industry 
as placid in th ) position ofa healthy " risk ” for the bankers, and short-term facilities 
mol u ling discounting of bills are available, there will still remain the problem of 
coal finance m reap jet of the increasing needs of tho industry. We, therefore, wel- 
-como tho announcement mado by the Finance Member in tho last budget speech 
(Fib'uary 23, 19t6) that detailed proposals for the establishment of an Industrial 

Fm moo Co .* ” v - 1 J v **— »*'• T — '.*■ - n - - *•— 

asde3ign)d‘ .• . ’ 

■onterp’iso h • 

adequate ” The Industrial Finance Corporation has boen a long time in coming 
PiopcmU mado by the Industrial Commission in 1916 included the provision of 
•assistant) i to industrial concerns, particularly whon an enterprise adds to the pro- 
duiMve povir of the country and provides om pi oym®nt .The Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee of 1931 specifically recommended the establishment of an In- 
duitrial Co*po*ation in each Province to ensure the provision of facilities to old and 
n>w industries The proposals of the Financo Member still remain to bo implement- 
ed and wi assuini that they include provision of finance for the coal industry also 
If, ho viver, the proposed Corporation does not provide for the needs of tho coal 
industry, it will be necessary to consider other means 

Prices And Wages 

6 Apart from c 11 - 11 ■ 1 ' * ** " 1 - 

are prices, wag®s an ‘ ■ . 

they aro functional : 

the b'st pne s are not the highest prices ono could obtain but the prices that will 
induce the largest production and stimulate tho demand Similarly, tho best wages 
ara not th® highest wages, but th'* wages that ensure the basic needs of the workers 
and oncourago increased employment 

7. The old theory of prices b ung determined by the cost of production, of which 
the principal eto 1 41 * r l ’ 1 *’ * 

-omargid a mo'O « . 

dity hit coit to ■ 

mil oo it to produce mav determine whether or not it will bo produced or how much 
•of it will b ) produced Prices under this concept are determined by what tho econo- 
mists call marginal utility, but the essence of this analysis is tho influence which 
the productivity of labour exorcises or Bhould oxerciso on tho level of prices It is 
clear that wig is arc not low m India and high, for example, in Bn tain becauso 
Tn lian om plovers are niggardly and follow a “ low wage ” policy op British employers 
generous and follow a “high wage ” policy. Wages are high or low because of the 
marginal productivity of the worker as exhibited in an unregulated economy 

Tho productivity or labour is accordingly as essential an element in determining 
•the price lovolnsm planmnga progressive policy of labour betterment prima facie 
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price levels should contain such features ns will provide for an increase in tlio pro- 
ductivity oflabour which, wo think, can bo secured only through a humano approach 
to tho labour probl m In other words, the start should bo from tho worker as a 
human b ing and, apart from any other factor. Ins basio needs as an individual 
should bo th » first item in our tabulation of various elements in the pneo structure 
Thero ham b *on manv occasions in tho past history of tho coal industry when a fall 
in prices induced attempts to roduco mtmng costs, and ns wages compnso tho largest 
item of pithead costs to cut them as much as possible In several European countries 
tho striking riso in O M S 1 in tho tlurties merely reflected the pressuro to offset 
lowor prices by low ir labour costs and did not mean any absoluto increase in tho 

- — - r\ q * - i* -* - r — s factors of which 

tho most impor- 
a dccrcaso in real 


framing the price level of his product, such basic needs must be translated into a 
minimum wage It is not merely a question of “ fair " wages or" fair " prices ; we 

r l A I — A L.,L __ ,_J C ..A 1 ---3 AI r e — ir . r ^ 


ductivity of tho miner. 

Wo are aware that wo are advocating the transformation of the hitherto accepted 
4 ‘ price-wage ” relationship into a “ wage price ” one In this connection, the 
measures recently adopted m France (as reported to the meeting of International 
Labour Office Committee on Coal Mining held early this year) are instructive — 

“ When after the liberation of Franco tho question of regulating working 
conditions and wage rates by a collectiv c agreement 
came up great efforts were made to find a suit able method 
of calculating wages Finally a Departmental Orde r of 1 June, 
1945, gave final shape to a new method vluch had been worked out 
for settling miners’ wages The average hourly wage of unskilled 
workers in tho Paris area in the highest paid industry, that is the 
metal industry, is taken as the basis This Pans wage is decreased 
by an amount fixed according to the zone in which the minefield is 

located T 1 *** *» - - - — j t— r . nskdled surface 

workers The wago rates 

of other . ■ to the wages of 

an unskilled surface or underground worker as the case may be ” 


real wages, and dynamio stability It may bo urged that to give pnonty to the 
social security factor in a country like India is a futile ambition, but we contend 
that because of tho economic and social poverty prevailing in India, it is more urgent 
that wo should not experiment with the exploded doctrines of the pre-1014 era 
but, recognising the importance of Eocial considerations, model our economy 
on a more enlightened and humane basis Even in the United States of America, 
the home of free private-enterprise, it is being increasingly felt that the capital- 
labour relationship cannot be unproved without a full recognition of the eocial 
security aspect of work In the words of Mr Robert W Johnson, the Chairman 
of Johnson & Johnson, tho big manufacturers of surgical dressings — 

“We stand convicted at the bar of pubbe opinion of crimes m the field of 

human engineering In the mind of the man in the street, 

management is condemned 


b Output per man «V,-n 
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“ Management’s mam crime is executive myopia a disease of those 

■with high rank organised razzle dazzle, the derangement of 

top management, otherwise known as ‘industrial bureaucracy*. 
Specifically, business has plunked for the lowest wages when it 

should have become the champion of the underpaid Is there no 

one in business who will think of being ahead of the next catastrophe 
instead of running after the one that has already happened ? 

“ What should be done, is to establish personnel departments which would 
*’ 1 ‘ *' r ~ gesand short 

lartment heads 
individuals ” 

8 We h ^ ■ before us that 

control over * * ong as the coal 

shortage continues We think that the period of short supplies provides an ideal 
opportunity for Government to introduce the element of social security for the miners 
as one of the basic considerations for determining the proper price level for coal. 
It is generally accepted that wages and prices are closely connected and the matter 
of stability there in is aptly summarised m the British White Paper on Employment 
Policy (Cmd 6527) — 

" There must alu ays be room for the adjustment of wages and conditions, 
eff,on account of changes in the form, method or volume of 
production Also there must be opportunity for the removal of 
anomalies in the rate of remuneration of different grades and cate* 
gones of workers, both within an industry and between different 
industries The principle of stability does mean, hov ever, that 

increases i~ * u 1 —ust be related to 

increased nd effort 

An undue mere t increased wages 


employment might simply be absorbed in increased profit margins 
and no increase in employment would result 
Stability of wages and stability of prices are inextricably connected If 
the general level of wage rates rises and there is a corresponding 
increase m prices of goods for civilian consumption, the individual 
wage earner will be no better off and there may be no increase m 
the total amount of employment available ” 

The dynamic aspect of stability is well brought out in the above excerpt and it is 
an aspect which mu3t be kept w the forefront at the price making level 

0 When we come to consider the actual pnee structure for coal which would 
correctly reflect the various elements of price and the relative values of different 
sizes and types of coal, we find the task none too easy. A brief historical recapitula- 
tion may be helpful 

A statement showing the average coal prices in India from 1920 to 1943 i» 
attached as Appendix XIX. The statutory prices fixed in 1944 are much higher 
than the prices for the period 1920 1942 A superficial comparison between the 
' * - j _ ’ ’ i ’ 1 ** at times 

1 gradual 

. 1 ■ vicious 

circle of over production, cut throat competition and uneconomic prices In the 
result, such requirements as depreciation on equipment and depletion of reserves 
were disregarded An exhaustive study of the various ^factors involved is contained 
in the report of the Coal Mining Committee, 1937 

ty *ui-, it * . en I . ihe internal demand for coal gradually 

to tl , ■ 

mdu ‘ i, ■ * . . ’ 

Rs. 4 ■. ■ ■ I * . . I 

year of peak production \ 
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In 1943 the coal situation became critical Tho cumulative result of keeping 
production costs at tlio lowest level during the pro war years began to bo felt Tho 
miner’s wages had been kept low and repairs and renewals to plant and machinery 
had been neglected to reduce production costs Tho industry was therefore not in 
a position to respond to the emergent call for increased production 

Attractive r ’ ’ by large scale mill* 

tary and other and other factor 8 

combined to til i owners thcmsclvc3 

were not infrequently reluctant to exploit more energetically their “ wasting asset ’ 
under war time Excess Profits Tax 


All these factors brought about a fall in raisings in 1943 On the other hand 
however, the requirements of tho railways and other consumers roso very const 
derably There was, in consequence, a very steep rise m coal prices m 1943 Prices 
~ ' ’ 1 cases and paid The necessity for 

acount of tho heavy drop in produc 
the time opportune for introducing 
price control, as such a measure, it was felt might have a further adverse effect on the 
already declining output 

10 The Government of India took various measures at the time to arrest tho fall 
in production Of these, the following are relevent to the question of tho coal 
prices, as they inevitably increased the cost of production to tho colliery owners — 

(*) the provision of food grains to labour by the collieries at concession prices , 

(u) an increase in wages by 60% over the pro war rates , and 

(m) provision of motor transport for transporting labour from the outlying 
villages to the collieries 

Ttn. *• 1 ^ ’O' 1 * * — **0 J ^ 1 • — n* 1* J gg 

The 
mg a 

- their 

jnertia, had to be borne in mind 

11 In respect of the wages received by the miners the Labour ^Department, 
Government of India, have informed us that the position in 1944 was as follows — 

“ It may be said that skilled workers, like miners, earn on an average Re 
0 14 0 to Re 10 0a day, wh de women coolhes earn about Re 
ft eft a day In addition, Vne vbjub food concessions would work out 
to Rs 1 1 8 in Jhana, Rs 1 5 0 in Ramganj and Re 0 16 0 m the 
Pench Valley collieries per worker per week The workers also 
receive free housing and free fuel 

An analysis of family budgets shows that in Jhana, an average family of 3 62 
persons earns an income of Rs 12-3 6 per week and spends Rs 10 10 2 , 
* r ““ ‘ i 1 993 and 

1 ‘ « ' the Central 

■ ■ * • I the average 

* , "I , hulk of the 

expenditure is on food which consists mostly of cereals, wheat, barley 
or jawar and very little of protein and protective foods like meat, 
milk, milk products, vegetable, fish, etc Of clothing on an average 
a man has 1 10 dhoties and 2 60 shirts and a woman 1 96 sariee 
and 2 20 blouses ” 

By no stretch of imagination can it be contended that Rs 12-3 6, average earn- 
ings in a week, provide nutritional sustenance, adequate clothing and other beat* 
needs for an average family living in Jhana On the other hand it must be ad- 
mitted that Ra 12-3 6 represent the earnings of the family far the 4 \ days they wo gfc 
in a week, and that they could earn more by working a (kdav week 
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lory'll CO VI lieu in„ il oi *" 1 , , 

he fcwkW "> -If - oorec hot «. »« « ' » ^ m the next '» 
at tho yr< sent mom nt «m W 1 £J 0 \ h \ n , abutting on tVlW» 

or so There is,ho«« vr om a earn Vs-im m jhf c , 0%ftmra entof 

plains north of Myn* «>uilA l " " , “ oh *l l jJS ”i, ut at iat V ”‘ nt }ianJ toSJ 
are anxious to 

by the lock of rollooj ' ormniimc .tion-, tho n rumBilM’ - . W «* 

:U to the couth The .!« cl .pmont of Ok » ““ * “X we 1^ not 

do not know whether tin* mil moteruih ox»itliuiui*noxt lu>o 

To Zeta^t, in th« Kashmir Slo... hough - 
almost anthracitic rpnlitx -cannot he -lo'.loP”! !y,, '. r rcJcU vro -lo n°t <« 
cations They are being worked in ct imaU way xi, 0 Ko.h®» °° 

their .lcrelopment on a large scale is an economic iiropositm 

emitunt are however extremely unriom to develop them m OnA » 

U To mm up no havo indicate n n«n1*r °. 1 uby U»w”* B *’ 

dor olopmont can bo oncouragod by Government nrnl tho roil > - portarut 

ofeompantinh short branch l,no,w,llunthonortt»oorthre.JM^ t> 
some of thorn am alrrndi ou tho rtulwai programme ot ws mprlP 

ouly sugtrost to tho railways to giro thorn iluo priority <n«r m „ | ls ve»= 

BChames Apart from local importance, tho construction ® r ll ” > ’ 1 , ins mow >*’ 
all India bearing, as they mil onto tlio economic at* nation try I .rtihMnd J “ 

for uulustnal purposes and thus giro further assistance m ^ 1 0fg> 

of tho country Between them, tho now fields Rlionhl pwt too i 
nhnut 2 million tons of coil Por annum > 


01 6 UO COUUbiy l>un »t cun t-“G'“. 

about 2 million tons of coil por annum 
12 In connoction with, tho 
number of important quoitions 
plant and labour It \i ould bo 
mont intM ** * 


ir-ou* * l y 

uodion, Y 


hixro co' 


t . ..me i loviuou tu<3 coal to bo produced from thoso ^ 

ii Uhely to find a sto idj marhot at a iv-i..nnni • - T rnrnont to* j 

1 n, C fll 


t«-w ujtuut iKt a Kecummendations. j oC s T 

(1) The development o! new fields should aim at an output oi 2 P 1 

annum hy 1956 ; hat a reasonable pnee and a steady market are e 
requisites to development. ._„aiito 

(2) Certain additional rail transport facilities will 


ho arrsoerf w 


these fields to be developed. 

(3) Government maj aho lm 
technical advice 

(4) Labour is not likch to j 


i to help m imj 

difficult} m the 


! prof' 


idU* 
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In 1943, the coal situation became critical The cumulative result of keeping 
production costs at the lowest level during the pre-war years began to be felt. The 
miner’s wages had been kept low and repairs and renewals to plant and machinery 
had been neglected to reduce production costs The industry was therefore not in 
a position to respond to the emergent call for increased production 

Attractive wages and congenial surface employment offered by large scale mill* 
buy and other works, better prices for agricultural produce, and other factors 
combined to take labour away from the coalfields Tho colliery owners themselves 
were not infrequently reluctant to exploit more energetically their “ wasting asset ” 
under war-time Excess Profits Tax 


All the«c factors brought about a fall in raisings in 1943 On the other hand, 
however, the requirements of the railways and other consumers rose very consi- 
derably There was, in consequence, a very steep rise m coal prices in 1943 Prices 
as high as Rs GO per ton were demanded in many cases and paid Tho necessity for 
controlling prices was felt even in 1943 , but on acount of the heavy drop in produc- 
tion, the Government of India did not consider the timo opportune for introducing 
price control as such a measure, it was felt, might have a further adverse effect on tho 
already declining output 

10 TheG ’ 1 1 

in production 
prices, as they 

(») the provision of food grains to labour by the collieries at concession prices , 
(*») an increase m wages by 50% over the pre war rates , and 

(m) provision of motor transport for transporting labour from tho outlying 
villages to the collieries 


V’l- - - • ■ * * • al prices must bo controlled, these in. 

' ’ to be taken into consideration The 
•’ ■ . entirety and tho need for ensuring a 

reasonable margin of profit to the colliery owners, such as would overcome tlielr 
pert ia, had to be borne in mind 

11 In respect of the wages received by the miners, the Labour J Department, 
Government of India, have informed us that the position in 1944 was as follows 

" It may be Baid that skilled workers, like miners, eam on an average Re, 
0 14 0 to Re 10 0a day, while women coollies eam about Jte, 
0 8 0a day 
toRs 1-1-8 m 

Pench Valley x . ‘ - • 

receive free housing and free fuel 



or j&war and very little of protein and protective foods like me*/, 
milk, milk products, vegetable, fish, etc Of clothing on an averse 
a man has 1 10 dhoties and 2 GO shuts and a woman 1-OG i*ru* 
and 2 20 blouses ” 

no stretch of imagination can it be contended that Rs. 12-3 0, average l(JX 
mgs in a week, provide nutritional sustenance, adequate clothing and other 
needs for an average family bring in Jhana On tho other hand, it must U ^ 
nutted that Rs. 12 3 G represent the earnings of the family for the 41 days th*y *, 
in « week, and that they could earn more by working a C-day week. 
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Managements main cnme is executive myopia a dneaso of those 
*• "*■ -“"tf « on ^ razzlc dazzle the derangement of 

nown as industrial bureaucracy' 
d for the lowest Tinges when it 
of the underpaid Is there no 
ono in business uho will think of being ahead of the nest catastrophe 
instead of running after the one that has already happened 1 
What should be done is to establish personnel departments which would 
see that workers get (1) n sense of security (2) fair wages and short 
** r ' ’ r 1 foremen and department head 5 

consideration ns individuals 

8 Wo hi jpimon expressed before us that 

control over * untamed for as long as the coal 

shortage continues We think that the period of short supplies provides an ideal 
opportunity for Government to introduce the element of social security for the miners 
as one of the basic considerations for determining the proper price level for coal 
It is generally accepted that wages and prices are closely connected and the matter 
of stability there in is aptly summarised in the British W hitc Paper on Employment 
Policy (Cmd 6527) — 

There must always be room for the adjustment of wages and condition* 
eg on account of changes m the form method or volume of 
production Also there must be opportunity for the removal of 
anomalies in the rate of remuneration of different grades and cate 
gories of workers both within an industry and between different 
industries The principle of stability docs mean however that 
increases in the general level of wage rates must be related to 
increased productivity due to increased efficiency and effort 
An undue increase m prices due to causes other than increased wages 
might similarly frustrate action taken by the Government to maintain 
employment If for example the manufacturers in a particular industry 
were in a ring for the purpose of raising prices additional money 
made available by Government action for the purpose of maintaining 
employment might simply be absorbed in increased profit margins 
and no increase m employment would result 
Stability of wages and stability of pnees are inextricably connected If 
the general level of wage rates rises and there is a corresponding 
increase m prices of goods for civilian consumption the individual 
wage earner will be no better off and there may be no increase in 
the total amount of employment available 
The dynamic aspect of stability is well brought out in the above excerpt and it is 
uspesk •jAaftSi thoA b/u k«pV m Vufe ivn&vtA tA ttm •price matang We*i 
0 When we come to consider the actual price structure for coal which would 
correctly reflect the various elements of price and the relative values of different 
sizes and types of coal we find the task none too easy A hnef historical recapitok' 
tion may be helpful 

A statement showing the average coal prices in India from 1020 to 1943 « 
attached as Appendix XIX The statutory prices fixed in 1944 are much higher 
than the prices for the period 1920 1042 A superficial comparison between the 
current and pre war prices would be misleading as the pre war pnees were at tunes 
uneconomic The fall m prices from 1923 onwards was mainly due to the gradual 
decrease in the demand for coal which intensified competition There was a vicious 
circle of over production cut throat competition and uneconomic pnees In the 
result such requirements as depreciation on equipment and depletion of reserves 
were disregarded An exhaustive study of the vanous (factors involved is contained 
m the report of the Coal Mining Committee 1937 

be internal demand for coal gradually 
made no significant impression but sub 
Europe and the extension of hostihtie 

to +*> v »■ i \ ther essential 

ind i , w in 1942 1 

Rs 'li 1 1942 was '*• 


year ot peak production 
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Conclusions And B “commendations. 

(1) Arranmnents should be made for rendering financial assistance to descmnc 
nin es. 

(2) F cilitirs ftr diRCountmj: of co 1 hills and mcna-id Knnlnrg ficilitu s fo~- 
sm. -11 oprr tors not to l>“ developed. 

^ (o) As regards lcng-tcm financing, we suggest that the Industrial Finance Cor 
PcfehcE should scree the cool industry also 

^ (4 ) A {air vane to labour should form the starting point for price fixabon. 

it) Fnce control is necessary and should continue for all consumers. 

(C) For pace fixation, we propose the appointment of a represent! bve Afitasory 
Price Committee. Pntya fixed should not be Subject to fi-cqnent ilt< rat ons 

7) The different in tb“ p~i-< t •orjee of ‘Tip nor and inferior coals «eein c 
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7 Hutar field {Biliar) — Thu property has been prospected by private enter 

prise and is capable of being developed at a rapi 1 paco the only difficulties being 
■want of railway communications and power Tho area is large sorao 80 Bq ’miles 
ai d contains a numbor of s ams which iro extrom Iy thin Development bo far 
bag been very limitcl became of tho lack of rmlnaj facilities but the proposed 
Burwadih Birimtrapur cction when constructed will lie lp to open up tho Cell, 
as wall also the otli r liims proposed from Burwadih to the west If this work is taken 
m har piantitics of coal by 

1952 

8 tnictcl it will pass 
too which i« in the mid lie of an important undow 

cason to hope that bj 1970 this area will be 

9 There are aLso other c< al deponts fiomi of them fairly important wlichma} 
be devclt pe 1 in due course b it wo need not discuss this possibilitv as wo do not see 
at the pre ent moment ant Id elihoo 1 of their h mg opcnc 1 up in tho next 10 5 ears 
orso Thereis however one a earn Assam in the Garo Hills abutting on the Bengal 
plains north of Slynunsingli to which wo shoul 1 refer The Government of Assam 
are anxious to develop this area on ft largo seal', but are at p esent handicapped 
by tho lack of railwaj « ommumcations tho neare t railway station is some 80 miles 
away to the south Tho development of the area is no doubt n possibility, but as we 
do not know whetb a r this will matcriali o within th° next 10 jears we have not taken 
it into our calculations 

10 The coal deposits in th° Kashmir State though containing good coal — of 
almost anthracitic qualitj —cannot be developed becauso of the lack of ccmmuni 
cations They aio being worked in a small way But at [-resent we do not see that 
their development on a largo scale is an economic proposition The Hash mu Gov 
eminent are however extremely anxious to develop thorn 

11 To sum up wo have indicated a numbor of aroas where we think new 
development can bo oncouragod by Government and tho rad ways by tho construction 
of comparatively short branch lines within the next two or throe vears Fortunately 
some of thorn aro already on the railway programme of development We would 
only suggest to tho rail wajs to give thorn duo priority over other loss important 
flehomos Apart from local importance tho construction of these hnei will have an 
all India bearing as they will oaso tho economic si uation b) providing more fuel 
for industrial purposos and thus give further assistance m the mdu tnalisation 
of the country Betweon thorn the new fields should provide hi tho next 10 years 
about 2 million tons of coal per annum 

12 In connection with the development of the now field i wo havo to consider a 
number of important questions such as finance technical assistance machinery and 
plant and labour ft would 6o portmont to recaff that during tho w ar, when Govern 
mont wanted to increase tho production of coal they had to resort to var ous schemes 

r r ” uestion, there 

I wo should re 
have como to 

the conclusion that provided tho coal to bo produced from tho e now enterprises 
is hkoly to find a steady market at a reasonable ] nco Indian capital will bo forth 
n " t to help 

advico 
iro posed 


Conclusions And Recommendations 

(1) The development of new fields should aim at an output of 2 million tons per 
annum by 1956 , hut a reasonable price and a steady market are essential pre- 
requisites to development 

(2) Certain additional rail transport facilities will have to be arranged to enable 
these fields to be developed 

(3) Government maj also have to help in imj orting machinery and provi bng 
technical advice 

(4) Labour is not likely to prove a difficulty in the development of new fields 
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CHAPTER XIX 

STATE OWNERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT OP THE INDUSTRY. 

As illustrating tho modom trend, wo quoto tho following from tho International 
Labour Office publication “Tho World Coal Mining Industry, 1938” : 

“ Tho coal mining industry m all countnos has passod out of tho ora of free- 
competition into ono of economic and social control m which produc- 
tion marketing and prices are largely governed by combines, cartels 
etc , which are subject to tho regulation of public and semi public 
bodies” 

Public control took the form of rationalisation in some countries such as tho Umted 
Kingdom anti Germans winch attempted to regulate production, pricos and distri- 
bution m varying degrees and of State ownorslup and operation, which automatically 
pro\ ided complete public control, in others such as Russia and Holland Franco, 

* — •» < rit ’ *■ *-*■”' “lonted, 

. ' ■ agdom. 

: . “ • . rposivo 

4 ' obmi- 

nato tho mis direction and mis calculation of individual enterprise It demos that 
industry is orgamsod to enrich individuals at any cost to the community . tho 
main object is to increase national efficiency and national income by State con- 
trol and supervision combined with better organisation and bettor methods” 
But if rationalisation fails to bocuro the objects in viow, tho assumption made by 


discretion whatsoever to tho owner, the raison d'etre of privato enterprise disappears 
and no justification for its continuanco remains This and tho undoubtedly over- 
whelming difficulties of enforcing a detailed control in the tooth of possiblo oppo- 
sition provido, it is arguod, more than adoquato reason for tho replacement of private 
ownership and operation by Stato ownership and operation Tho State, as the 
repository of public conscience and tho guardian of national in t orcst, is then enabled 
to direct the affairs of tho industry so as to secure increased "national efficiency and 
national income” 

2 It is too late m tho day now to quest-on the theoretical justification for Stato- 
ownorslup and operation Bosides tho colossal oxample of Russia, it has boon in- 


3 In regard to so vital a service as that performed by the coal industry to tho 

orslup 

uttee, 

that 

entcil 

llumg 

properties nn«l the process would probably not bo completed for about 10 years” 
T1 o Committee further observed that “it has boon suggested that, as tho State al- 
read\ manages mo4 of the rail wavs adequately then, is no reason wh\ the State- 
should not also manage coal runes but it seems to us that th«ro is a great difference 
l*etsvmi running an administrative service and producing rommocLties or raw 
matt mis for sale in a competitive market” But there is a more exhaustive dis- 
cussion of nationalisation of the coal mines in tho Supplementary Note of Mewm. 
Xag and Kradinan to the Report of tho Committee After describing tho parlous 


f 
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state of the industry, thoy concluded that State acquisition of tho mines (and the 
minerals) was tho only solution, for it had tho following advantages amongst others 
(i) Systematic development and working aro possible only under State owner- 
ship Tho primary consideration of profit making will bo subordinated 
to sound mining methods 

(») Conservation as applied to utilisation is possible only undor State owner- 
ship Under pnvato ownership, waste m mining can perhaps be con 
trolled, but certainly not waste m uso 

(m) A proper balaneo between production and consumption can bo kept up, 
over production and cut throat competition which are prominent 
features of tho present market will bo eliminated 
M “ e ' - * ' * 


collieries, as compared with the majority of pnvato coll line* 
Elaborating on their conclusion, Messrs Nag and Knshnan observe as follows 
‘This (acquisition of mines} is imperative and urgent in tho case of at Iea«t 
the two most impo”tant fields, t*c , Jhnna and Rimganj This is, 
in our opinion, the only step which will save these two fields from 
tho present dangers and rapid depiction and make conservation 
effective therein After acquisition, tho fires should bo put out, 
the w ak areas stabilised and a systematic scheme drawn up for 
working intensively on sound and economic lines m selected and 
limited areas, accompanied by stowing wherever imcewira , and the 
output of diff rent qualities of coal regulated according to require 
ments 


\ 


\ 


The aggregate paid up capital of joint stock coal companies w orkingin IncLa 
is computed at Rs 10,45 05,969 in 1D35 36 (sco ‘Indian Coal Stati*. 
tics, 1935’) Excluding tho mines in Nizam’s Dominions and other 
Indian States, tho amount will be about Rs 8,50 00,000 The capi 
tal invested by individual mine owners and private syndicates maa 
betaken as about Rs 4 00 00,000, making up a total of Rs 
12 50 00 000 for tho whole of British India For the Bengal and Bihar 
fields alone, the valuation will probably not exceed Rs 11,00,00,000 
We have taken into consideration the fact that there are some com 
pames which are paying dividends and whose shares sell at a pre 
mium and therefore represent a higher value than the Daid up 
capital, but this will be more than balanced by the large number 
of non dividend paying companies whose shares are below par 
These figures give an approximate idea of the cost, but the valua 
toon will have to be done bv a competent tribunal taking all the 
various relevant factors into account 


‘ The above sum represents the cost of acquisition of the mines m Bengal 
and Bihar excluding the Railway collieries We are confining our 
attention to these fields because of their importance and attention 
may be given to mmes in other provinces m due course 
In addition to the above a further sum may be necessary for develop 
mg new properties especially those bearing low grade coals for 
the purpose of balancing up the restricted output of good quabtv 

\ coal and for the reorganisation of the industry A sum of 
''Rs 4 00 00 000 would probably suffice for this purpose so that a 
i'ntal of Rs 15 00 00 000 will be needed m connection with the 
a Xiutsition of the mines This can easily be raised bv a loan in 
IndV carrying an interest of 3 per cent 
With the eS* lre co *^ mimn ? industry in the hands of the State production 
and (^nsumption can be coordinated and the prices regulated on 
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qual ty so as to give an average net yu Id of 12 annas per ton {».«. over 
and above the co^t of working including stowing, cortribution to 
royalty charge**, depreciation, workmen’s compensation and wclfaro 
etc.) on tlio despatches. The cost of coal on this basis should not 
causo any hardship to tlio consumer. It will bo seen that tho “net 
profit” on despatches of 18,000,000 tons will amount to Rs. 1,35,00,000 
which will represent an yitld of 9 per cent, on tho capital invest 
ment. This income may bo distributed as follows : 3 per cent for 
interest charges, 3 per cent for redemption of capital ; and tho remain, 
dcr should compensate tho Government for loss of revenue such as 
Income-tax and cesses which would have been derived from private 
owners bad they continued to work the mines. 

“ If, on detailed investigation, it is found that thf cnpital cost of acquisition 
of tho mines and minerals, or the interest on tho loan raised is larger 
than that estimated by us, it will not materially affect our argument, 
for tho price of coal can bo regulated so as to cover the interest and 
other charges. An adjustment in the ‘net profit’ per ton between 
the limits of 12 nnras and Rs. 1-8-0 is probably all that will bo 
nocossary ** 

4 To start with, wo would like to say that we arc not opposed on principle. 


mines on which capital equal to approximately $ of Messrs. Nag and Krishnnn’s 
* cstimato of 193C has been invested But, as throughout the rest of our report, 
wo have considered whether tho proposal to nationalise the whole industry is im- 
' * ■ *s " .■ ^ r - iu5si . 

■ ’ ’ ‘ • ■ ‘ ‘ lired. 

’ ■■ ‘ . ■ • .pri- 

vatcly-owmccl nna inai uua uots not sum to navo eenuu&iy uunUu opciaiions. 

■ • “ • ■ * * ’ * • ‘ions have been 

• ‘ ’ ‘ of success for 

. i ’ >lo to conduct 

operations to tho maximum benefit of public interest so long as the State owes 


machinery under the regime of State ownership and operation ; for it cannot bo 
assumed that all of tho. foreign technical talent now at the disposal of tlio industry 
will continue to bo available in altered circumstances. This is not to say that tho 


ha vo adverse consequences. Wo think it is the course of prudenoo to wait and boo 


years, tho period to which we have devoted particular attention tlircx.pl out our 
report. 

5. Amongst the problems facing the industry, one of the most serious is that 
of labour. Elsewhere, tl o alleged failure of private enterprise to give a fair deal 1 0 
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labour, the lack of public conscience and Governmental apathy also seems clear 
We arc only just beginning to realise the rights and dignity of labour , but an jm 
■provement in conditions can come onh when tho tool3 which are now being 
fashioned are ready Of these, ono of tho most important, m our opinion, is the 
< *’ 1 r ‘ • ' ' -vntli a 

1 , better 

wage 

\ as wo 

must It may bo that oventuallj a labour force organised in st rengt hand know ledge 
will become incompatible with private enterprise in the coal industry That would 
he the time for a transference of allegiance 

6 Though wo do not advise Stato ownership and operation of tho entiro coal 
industry immediately, wo envisage that Stato participation in both will probably 
incroaso in the near future Tor instance, if situations detrimental to national 
interest cannot bo remedied by control, tho Stato Bliould intervene to acquire nnd 
operate the minos In this category would como unreasonable failure to stow for 
conservation and obdurato refusal to amalgamate uneconomic holdings There is 
yet another direction in which wc foresee an extension of Government ownership 
and operation Wo have stated what tho country will need bj waj of coal for 
expanding and maintaining industrial effort and in other chapters wo suggest how 
and where, in our opinion, tho extra coal must como from Wc there express the 
■hope that privato enterprise will, given certain reasonable assurances, provide the 
extra effort needed But our hope maj ho he lied , and if that happens, we are 
quite clear that the dutj of filling the gap between output and demand mu«t be 
shouldered by the State In India, Stato experience of the mining industn has 
so far been mainlj from the producing angle, though during the recent war the 
first stop was taken in the regulation of use and distribution We have Btated 
earlier that the need for scientific utilisation maj eventunlh mal e the complete 
regulation of use essential Regulation of us cannot be aclue\ed without the 
regulation of distribution and both m turn mni depend for success on tin control 
of marketing or oven the assumption ba the State of the function of marketing 
On such foundations should woi build up State activity throughout the mdustrs 

Conclusions And Recommendations 

(1) Wo do not think that State ownership and operation of the entire coal 
industry is a practical issue for the next ten a ears 

(2) Nevertheless, State ownership and operation mav ha\e to be extcndecl in 
•certain eventualities 
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ciiafttr xx 

rtAirroco ron rronucTiOK mr nraKixo ur 

TV | t prufrtt *• 1 n <«■»! |m«!nMi'*n l» dM«~rmln*d pnmxnh lx tl** require 
m^it" * f ll f eremite an ! lo a | i»c-t drgTT* lx a n«ml>*T nf nil rr f-vrt«nr« A* w 
1 »vp •} r*wn InluMml anlr*l»-r coxl reqmmn<*n!" Arerxp'vt/d tnlmren*' srendilx 
an l to reach 1 t 1*V\ a f cure of »l*wil V» mill on lr«n* unmullx 11 it j re*<mt j ro. 
d jrlim *1 «l>oQt **0 nil! <"iti ton* per annum I* Mill *1 ort of immediate requirenvmia 
Iv n**rlv 4 imllim ton* A xrrx ron*i l«*»l V Incrr.a*/’ In production l* required 
In t! w rvxt fnr vr\m> If tl ** w| plx of roil I* to kc«-p pxre with the pttiwnv demand 
An 1 It i* not rnWrlv tl «* *j j xrmt lie t! at hi* to tnml«* up f »r wr >1 cm! 1 try to 
< Efect within tV n^xt 8 or U XTxr* a mrl ailment of lt»o out] ut of pool cching coni 
1 x a!x- ut Million ton* |*t Annum Tl r total new production will tl cref re have 
to V »l>out !*» million ton* pr Annum nl*wit half of tl r j res nt out] ut ah 1 both 
rrhtcrrh And ab"olutel\ (f »r the Inlian coxl induMrx) the ta*k is nn lintnrnw* one. 

Tl chi*ioTToftheoox! induMrx In In lu during the InM 2.' >-rir* giro* grmmls for 
Vheving that tl«Tc are element* in It which tend twnodicnlh to create condition 1 ! 
of in*tal ilitx 1’xpxn'ioti of the induMrx on the scab contemplated cannot 
©hvioudx V tin Irtish cn tinW* the element" that make for instability ore sought out 
one! drill with This apart It needs to lie considered whether circumstance" or 
situation" which bar the wax to found dexrlopment rx[»t And If on to tnke appro- 
pnate notion 1Y1 nt la needed therefore I" purpo*rful plnnnmg nnd direction of 
development It |< now rmymwd oil oxer the world thot onlerlx commercial 
And industrial development can 1** Achieved onlx through coordinated planning 
>or hiMorirol reason" xre con«i! r that tin roil indtutrx rntinot hx itself exolxe a 
plan of ord -rly dex rl|*nmnit 

The task of planning nnd direction must he shouldered b\ the State for this 
reason and because large national interest* depend on this x ltM industry 

2 The first essential pre requisite to the implementation of o plan is the pre- 
fence of units of production organised on sound linen for n defective structure mav 
lead to instability or unsystematic operation There does not appenr to bo am 
thing inherently wrong in the structure of the coal industry in India, with tho exccp 
tronofsomc small eollicrics Much has been said in the past about the role of 
JIanaging Agents in the coal industry, hut a fair statement of their activities would 
be that the Bystem has come to stay that it has been responsible for much good but 
has also been culpahlo m certain respects The second main structural form in the 
coal industry is tho captive colliery owned nnd operated by' certain consumer 
interests There is ample justification for its existence provided it does not take 
on proportions out of all relation to tho requirements of a consumer Of a slightly 
different nature are tho collieries owned by tho Indian Government Railways 
The fact that tho railways arc both the largest producers of coal and the largest 
buyers tends to place them in an invidious position and invests them with powers 
that in tho past have been used thoughtlessly it is alleged and so have affected the 
stability of the entire industry lie see no inherent need for associating together 
the administration of the railways and their collieries though wo agree that the 
latter should primarily serve as a cushion for the railways in times of short supplies 

from the marker T^ n ran ho m oil* m>ll sen, wJ v> r,™ j 
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opinion be 
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oy vuiue oi powers taken 



Associated with the structure of the industry is the question of State ownership 
mid operation which maj be considered to be tie ideal form of organisation from the 
point of mew of purposive and planned actmty We consider, however, that in 
India, at present and for the next ten years at least, nationalisation of the coal 
industry is not practicable even though it were considered desirable There are 
important preliminaries to be completed before the State can cmlnrk on ownership 
and operation of the indu*trv 

3 A sound mineral policy is obriou«lj of great importance to orderly develop- 
ment But hitherto Government have given little attention to the need for leasing 
out coal bearing land in accordance with a pre determined pl-\n of development 
And in the two most important provinces of Bencal and Bihar, Government are not 
m a position to exercise effective control due to the vesting of coal rights in private 
hands This private ownership has been attended with man\ evils which persi®t 
even todij There is a wide diversity of rovaltv rates, salami is rampant and has 
been responsible, in the main, for a great deal of fragmentation, and vast areas are 
leaded out on a semi permanent basis and with no prospect of development within 
measurable time and without regard to technical considerations , there are be«idea 
a number of disabilities from which the private owner suffers in the exercise of his 
rights After full consideration of the existing situation, we have reached the 
conclusion that salami should be abolished, that realty rates should be placed on 
a uniform basis, that development should be directed in an orderlv manner and that 
excessive holdings mav have to be divided up in certain circumstances But in 
existing conditions, these aims cannot he achieved in a simple manner or without 
investing private individuals with powers which the State alone cught toexerc-se- 
The only correct solution is for the State to acquire mineral right* in the Permanently 
Settled areas and then to address it«=elf to the task of remedying the present situa- 
tion That the State itself, m the past has been negligent in some respects is note 
valid argument agam«t a cour«e whtch reason dictates as essential for the future 
■Moreover, the po«sibihtv that the coal indu*trj may, in due cour«e, be nationalised 
in this country reinforces our conclusions 

Once the State is the owner of coal nghts throughout the country, more orderly 
development should be easier of realisation But there is need, not hitherto properly 
appreciated, for informed technical guidance m the leasing out of lands and the 
development and working of an area 

We estimate that the acquisition of mineral ngths m Bengal ard Bihar would 
not cost more than about R« 61 crore* The basis of the compensation we suggest 
in normal ca*e> i» ten times the rovaltv income in 1945 for known coal bearing 
areas that are being worked Known but unworked areas will receive nominal 
compensation, and the mineral nghts m cr.il at depths below 2 500 feet and in areas 
m which no coal has been found so far will be vested in the State without compen- 
sation The task of acquisition should, we consider, be undertaken forthwith and 
completed within 2 or 3 joara , the procedure micht be that adopted in the United 
Kingdom under tho Coal Act, 193S 

There is need for uniformity of pohev and practice in respect of mining lea^s 
and mineral development throughout India and the co-operation of the Indian 
States should be soucht in securing *uch uniformity 

4 Price ha* been a prime element of m>tabihty and di 'tress m the ccal mdn-tiy 
in the pa«t and unless there i=, a reasonable assurance of stable and piofitab’e price* 
for the future, it is most unlikely that pnvate initiative will he forthcoming in the 
considerable expansion of production that is neco^arv But we mu c t acopt the 
principle that pnee mu«t be determined bv the wages of the miner, the other costs 
of raising and a reasonable margin of profit , the idea that the price mut determine 
the wage is unsound and outmoded and mu c t be rejected Other costs and profits 
are more or le^s matters for arithmetical calf ulation hut m the determination of the^ 
wage mu«t enter the social consideration of ensuring for the worker a reasonable 
standard of living , the principle gains in importance in the context of the present 
inadequate and unsatisfactory labour force that serves the coal industry Only by 
o Reran c reasonable wages and amenities can more and better labour be attracted 
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PART m 

CHAPTER XXI 

DISTRIBUTION, MARKETING AND TRANSPORT IN RETROSPECT. 

In this chapter, we propose to describe bneflv the methods of marketing, dis- 
tribution and transport which existed before the u nr, and the changes in them which 
the war brought about. 

Pre war Makehng. 

2 The sale and purchase of coal was entirely a free market, except for the captive 

collieries, and even these, including the railway ones, were not nbcn e selling occasion- 
ally m the open market Producers made every effort to sell as much of tlicir coal 
as possible m order to reduce their costs of production, consumers bought as they 
pleased, generally on considerations of comparative price and quality , and m some 
■caa'stlio reliability of the supplier Contracts were usual!* for a given quantity 
to bo delivered over 12 months, but there were also small sales of spot lots and, in 
the cis * “ ’ 1 A - — *“ *•' 

over a ■ ■ 1 

Board . 

produced from particular seams or collieries ; and many consumers were 
very particular not onlv about the seam they’ purchased from but 
also the colherj from which the coal was to bo delivered Price 
was, of course, a matter of bargaining, but the general price level through- 
out the year was set by the price tendered to the railways for their very large 
annual requirements, and in fact a majority of the long term contracts, to which ref 
renco has been made, were on the basis of the average price paid by the Railway 
Board for the year for coal of similar quality Figures indicate that the lower the 
price of coal fell, the smaller was the difference in price between the best and inferior 

1 

rail irieght to destination were w fact resulting before the war w some degree of zonal 
distribution, as evidenced by the steady increase in importance of the Pencil Valiev 

Pre war Distribution 

3 Distribution, so far as the large colliery groups were concerned, was princi- 
pally bv direct sale from the coal company to the consumer, but agents ere usedm 
all parts and middlemen, generally acting as principal-, were used for busmens where 
the del credere risk was considerable Brokers were also employed in ma J cases 

gely 

* rat 

in 

the context of ample coal available generally 7 had the advantage of maintaining close 
contact between sellers and buyers, in which the latter were able to make their 
preferences and complaints known, and also of ensuring that sellers made every 
effort to k^ep th"ir buyers satisfied not only as regards quality but also as regards 
the sizing of the particular class of coal supplied. 

Pre war Transport 

4 The coastwise shipment trade through the port of Calcutta consisted of 
about 1J million tons of coal! annually, and *’ ‘ " “ ^ 

the country’s requirements of coal, the ■ . • . 

assistance to the country’s transportation 

of the long haul to the seaboard of Sc 1 i ■ 

’balance' of the country ’s coal requirements was earned by' the railways, 
generally' speaking without difficulty, except during the early months 
•of the year, when the peak production of coal unfortunately coincided with 



i ij" UJ i'l Mtr i*p J ♦ -ir »*t w »» ml ]»• for the »upj lv rf programmes for A to C 
»nd tfjo Tran* j.nri Ail« i*o^ O* ,w t * l’rjw'd lji«* rail* »v » in regard to the allotment 
wagon* fo» I) to \* fiw pul lir tml wr-re, w! rn available, ili»tnbntcd on 

* p*o rafa b*»i* < n m Jr-nt* r»v*-it*-d frt cnllirriea The Transport Advoory Officer 
* ** *d»o r**»j nj|»jl Jf f (IT m«1 nrg ft at — 

(«) wigon» to prinrjM conMmerr *rr r no' supplied In rxcr«« of tji**ir 
rr im»tn'*nt», *nl 

(1) «»pnn*rJmiilfrNh firm the coalfields rik! at the port*. 

Tim «n*{n addition a Cotl Wagon hupph Committor, consisting oftho Chief 
Mlnin " Kngijivr nnil hit lVr»onil AMi*tnnt, the Transport Ailvi*on Oflici r, ono 
r<jir» stive < acIi of tho Kn»t Indian nnd Bengal Nagpur Italians A mill two ri pro* 
*entati\in « icl* of tho three principal Mining A^odstion* The functions of tin* 

Committee r« to consider — 

(<i) applications from consumer* for Inclusion in the priority list (nefr A toF 
®ho\i ), nnd 

(!•) repn-u ntntions from colln ry owners nbout tho fixation of tin ir wagon 
basis 

Th Indian Coil Cominitto*, 1025, wtn against nm priority system in tho 
allocation of wagons except in respict of AtoC,but tho ay stem persist! d 

C Wo may h to a'gross to consul or tho other recommendations oftho Commit too 
t>ased on recommendations mndo h\ tho Coal Traffic Conforcnco of 1012 Thoir 
principal findings and recommendations wore 

(•) that wagon Bupply should ho improved to meet all tho demands of tho 
colli* nes particularly in tho first half of tho year, 

<«») that tho difficult sections between Ban del and Naihnti should be avoid* d 
aB far as possible and that a bridge should bo constructed nt Ballv for 
tho use of tho East Indianand Bengal Nagpur Railways, and 
(»n) that tho ten hour i 


7 Other ~ 

bnd 

chet 


1V,J ' - 01 u ^tem of indenting for wagons and the avoidance of delays in deal 
log with applications f or new 8i d m g 8 

tw 8 t0 * e credlt oftho railways that they proceeded to cany out many of 
toItM S 5 Up to 1939, there was a progressive improvement in wagon 
u PPty> particularly on the Bongat Nagpur Railwav The Wilhngdon Bridge V 
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been operating for over 1 8 j car" The East Indian Railvaj increased the earning 
capacity on the lines from Asansol to Calcutta With regard to the supply of exap. 
ti^s, the Committee’s suggestion was adopted and the rnflwajs vere working on a 
system of a pocket of empties equal to 50% of daily requirements, and every effort 
ions made to givo supplies of wagons at regular intervals, 

9 Wo have dealt elsewhere with the ton -hour sjstem, installation of private 
weighbridges and delays in dealing vith applications for new hidings 


the early months of the 5 ear Itisvcrj difficult for us to givo an opinion on this 
particular difficulty, «unco the issue is wlietner the country ’s transport is expected to 
1 - ■ - - ’ • . ~ . • ' ’ ’ ’ ’ leriod, 

■ * e year. 

. ■ ■ ■ . treat, 

cd from tho stand point of national development, and not simph as a profit-maKrng 
concern, 0 
traffic m f 
a balance 

War Time Developments 

11 In March 1942, war demands on rail transport became so heavy as to 
necessitate the introduction of priorities for the movement of all commodities bv rad 


1 ■ „ ’ • • ■ ! 

»-♦•»**—- — 1 — e ~ - — a. — •*-■» -gard to the demand for and availably 
uld be responsible for their movement 
■ L bv tho various radwavs An officer 

was accordingly appointed in March, 1942 1 

12 The Coal Control organisation thus started as an allied branch of the Hall- 
way's Priorities organisation There was at that time no question of insufficiency 
of coal at pithead , transport was the limiting factor With a view, therefore, to 
----- ‘ ’* ’ 4 1 * r * ’• * 'mg 

be 

. ito 

account 

[a) the stock position of tho various consumers, and 

( b ) the recommendations of Central and Provincial Government depart- 

ments or officers 

1 - . ’ • ’ - , “ill sup- 

their 


unde" ■ 
or di 
\the . 

shpph ing wagons on public account on a pro rata basis was discontinued An 



14 T1 * tn* rtj *im» pun * t«» tl ** C<» itro’l'T of Coil J)i«tnl>iition to do 
til that v »» j r\ iM to 1> nl! oplo'-ot ml storks which tore clingr rou»h low ton 4f» 
dsvs’l i «1 («»* A»* *i»* (» nurh I trh»r j*rr «ir or'*) »oon md«* it fmpo*»ibh* to ptc 
al^quut* quinism » « feoiltoiji imitv* Onorrt»jon*,r\rn J) f* nc** re quit* m* nt i» 
coal 1 not l> n t in full T1 « foe* *■»» that tl «* tolnl «l»mni d t«aa far In mo-m of 
th<* arntUlO' nijjh unlit Wnroe apparent that, in onl^r to prevent grave abort, 
ages an 1 flmt <lovn« in mdtoln . some form of coil rationing would hate to lx m- 
troitio-xj Tli' bi»i* oftj i« rationing wa* "tocstnMidulefimMi tl»»* t otnl quant it a 
of coil win cli could Ik* ni«ed and il In < red and then to make quite mm that not 
in on thin this win allotted " Afnr duo con«id' ration,® combined daih loading of 
2,700 wn-o n in the H»ngil nnd Ihlinr fields was adopted an a suitable figure on which 
tolnn«* the rationing scheme This meant a despatch of 20,802/00 tons per mint m 
from th'M fi M« anil thin, vr.th th« estimated despatehabb coni from other Hilda 
(other thin A-nm Ihinjaband IlaUichistanhmado a total of 25*04 million tom per 
annum ainilihl • for allocation Rations were fixed for various consumers on the 
basu of actual nunpll' n inneh* over a 12 months’ period nnd took into account esti 
mated incr< i«« « m tlm consumption of essential sera ices This rationing sclicmo 


lies Tho experience latterli has been that, while raisings plus stocks aro gonerallj 
*i*qinte to t j, n full essential demand, rail transport is a continuing bottleneck 
15 In the pn ceding paragraphs wo have discussed how, under tho stress of war 
conditions, Government cams to exercise almost complete control oier tho distri- 
bution and transport of coil These drastio measures were necessitated bj a heavy 
decline in the output anil bj an cquolU largo shrinkage in tho transport available to 
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as they did for a while, and the principal industries of the counirj and th< traitf 
portation sj st< ni would havo collapsed with disastrous const Qiu nets TLc coal 
control enabled the country t o piss through most sen ous t lines and t o survive W t 
have stated elsewhere that the majority of the witness b< foro us have o«ked for 
the continuance of tho control sj stem in some form or other until supplv and 
demand are more balanced 

Conclusions And Recommendations 

( 1 ) Tho sale and purchase of coal m pre war days w us a fre c market and const * 
mers bought generally on considerations of price and quality Qualitj was to some 
ovtent determined b\ tho Grading Board’s classifications but was more usualK 
judged b> tho known quality ofstams or collunes Price gem ralla follow < d tl® 
railways' purchase price 

(2) Distribution was principall) ba dirtet contract with the largo consumer®, 
and agents and middlemen were also used, 

(3) Bt foro the war tho railway s were, on the w hole, discharging the task of cany 
ing tho country ’scoal traffic withafur measure of success, ovcopt dunngthe perird 
of peak traffic m tho oarla months of tho year 

(4) The war time control over distribution and prices helped the country to 
pa«s through critical times There is general agreement, which we endorse alert 
the need for continuing control until supply and demand are balanced. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
mr Thxrnra or mAKtront 


Wrl Air *lf» *dl ♦) f Vli in • r «1 A) l« r» w) it wr r *1 irist r If. 1 e tj r t, fjmrr- 
•v't* of *ml tl tea » ut O * ««t i lit m d f. t I<ni K*r» and • sj i it* Ii !in* l»ff ii 
f’tl'ni tl ft! *iMt» t funii* 1"l’ I'tmlmilni ( pin-*, we *h» til«l | Im | tfort 
tnl f r in>n»j ml f 1 l! * I io» lh*t #>n additi* ml 1 J nnHioi t< i • of io.il 

*r»n vrr »’n 11 Uf idc m *di1 b f< r »< i »i i j| 1 i« li, m lliAt tl c d'HiM r] of 30 

r1lto*il<* i* willl* m«i f • *i l*'* r It*' ouMIh |^>riif In mindtl at ll n> figure of3U 
nllion 1 o*i & irpiviin, Inotir cj u Inn, ll' 1 i*ir requinitiMdA. Toll intr mini 
sddat |fvi 7“ e f<ir onlli'T} ti»** to arthr a! tl» »o»r«ft |if«!ucllcji tirpet He 
poludjon and ir«n*{uri of tl i« Urge ipuilil' re-piim mnful jlumliip 

Int1n»c1j(iit<rt«' xtrTi'h diPimlt, al d,tn foxtlf degree, hyj oth'tjcnl 

ta*L Our know Mr* rf ll «• diPi'rrnt coilfi Id* i* limit' el ai el a print deal of Ho 
Jewflopment jiroiio^il |.t »i» |« «!» j- ml'nl on certain of our j roj o*«lt 1* Inp 
Accepted In th** Itadwnl Hoard H'l* am not the null difficult}'*. Wo harr 
W|l much handles p]*ed l,j faulty »lfttI*UnI fi fomintirn I« I* nt-o the cni>f Hint 
Hi'* propmrd programme 'mm rcmiirr rondd' rnlde modification* d')w)idtnp uj on 
thcnuthonli which enforce* it ami upon tl e knowledge of the coalfield* t|i«n avail- 
able 

2 Tlii* period fromllMOlo 1!M2 m»i bode»CTi1*cel a* perhaps the Ik -t production 
- - 1 ■ . *’ ■ '•'••V . The nmuiflproductlon during 

... ■ whole of Indin In 1010 41, 

. a ■ th'* contribution of the Indian 

Stall * wnt 3 J million ton* Tli**der1im* In output in llntMi India n ally comim nerd 
in 1042, hut ii w-n* more lh*n made tip !■} th**incn«» In the out pul of Indian State* 


tint the upward trend la Ving malntaine-d. 

3. The decline In output w a* »m *ted by (»o\i num nt taking drnst tc nr d t in rge • 
lie step, to aupment production. The > granted lo 1 ho colli* non considerable 
finmcial concession*, Hud price* of coil which not only com red the coal of pro- 
duction hut brought to the cnal.owner* appreciable profit*, found them extra mnchi* 
n«-r\ anil ajK-nt con-idc rahlo Mims of money in iinportliiR n«w labour to make up 
partially forth mminplahour that had disappeared It!*, there for< , for considern. 
tion whetlur wn can count on this incren*e In production after t ho withdraw nl or 
thowa-* ■. <•.*•! r f ■ •■ * 

c<*Rfuor . ...*••«■ ■ ■ • ■ ■ " 

aro fix ; - ' ■ • ‘ ‘ 1 

cram* ■ . - . : 

has been d,Rcu«»od in another chapter. lien wo rro concorned witli thn phtHiraJ 
mere asc in production and tho Influence of transport on it. 

Proposals For Production. 

4 *>- *• • i «- -r '•-* > is found in Jhnrm m d 

. ■ inons upcounfr\ centre 

rtber 

. ■ ■ ■ ! " CO ] 

- ■ ■ 1 . ■ is IQ 

■ ■ s me ran ii« n u onward 

transport is readily availahh In th* mihsecjm nt parapraphs we will discuss tl 0 
intlu-nce of transport both on production and distribution in rf n broiel terms i n 
the different coil producing province* and State* 
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as they did for a while, and the principal industries of the couni n, ard tLt Iran? 
portation system would have collapsed with disastrous consequences He coal 
control enabled the country topass through most serious times and to survive TVe 
have stated elsewhere that the majority of the witnesses before us have asked fer 
the continuance of the control sy stern m some form or of her until supplv and 
demand are more balanced 

Conclusions And Recommendations 

(1) The sale and purchase of coal m pro war days n as a free market and consc- 

'* “ f price and quality Quality wa^tosomf 

■ > classifications but was more umallv 

collieries Price generally followed tt<* 

railways’ purchase price 

(2) Distribution was principally by direct contract with the large comnmer« f 
and agents and middlemen were also used 

. ,, a i 0 f C any 

e penrd 


(4) The war time control over distribution and prices helped the countrv to 
pa«s through critical tunes There is general agreement, which we endorse, tfftt 
the need for contmmng control until supply and demand are balanced. 
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rnr. ruuncxva or ttujtstort 

Ltniucticn. 

\\ #- 1 *\» nlf' ids #! t vti in »m!k» «) *j 1 *t» wl at wr «-»t tmn** to l r t| r rrfjntrr- 
r c f foil tj r«* pi « ut il' •'■•Hi in m >1 f< i bunkers and • tj *itU It |m« been 
that firnil' ll'J* j mlmtir n f pi re*. «• ^bouM j Isn jrodmtlon 

i’ll arrang* fo* tTumj *rl cn tl tli»t mi Additions! )J m’lltr n t« n* of ront 

»r»n \ f t •’ a 1 H-f n- V as « lil ’• f< r rnj •• nj ti«n« »o tl nt i| e d» mnnd of HO 
n"" ton to » willl^mt fr» n J"* r It r 1 ouM Ik twirwin mind that 1 1 is figure of 39 
mil inn ton* t» j»t* i» nt *. mnur nj irion, tl» , I»n«ir rrquir»m»ntr Tot)m tie mu*t 
add at Jevl 7% fo- rollers t **■ to arrive at tl e cnmct prrdurtirn tsrg*t Tic 
p-oduclion iinl tramjort of l)i« large quantita require rnrtful {tinning 
Mhuchaj tcTW» »ftfh|rlhi»eXtrn»h difVtilt a ml. In mm" degree, h' | nth* timl 
»'V Our knowledge «f the (lift* frit rntlfie Mm« limited ami * great deal of tho 
Inrlnjin^nt proposed !,%«*{• el'pMid'nt on certain nf otir j roj o»iI« l»wg 
i coopted 1>\ tljf ]{«:]« n\ Hoard Tl'f** nt-r not the onl\ difficult t» n Wt hare 
eunuch linn licntipM M fatillj etnti*tiMl inform it ion Ii »« n!«o the n«e that 
h«* p-opraM propr»mm«’ mas roqmro considerable modifiritmn* depending ti j on 
heauthonts s» htrli enforce* it andtipnntl e Innuhlr of the coalfield* thin nvml- 

Alo 


2 The period froml'MOto IPISnn liede*m1ied n» perhaps ilio |»« *.t prot uctt 0 n 

P"no«l, no far, in the hidors of Indian roil prodtirtion The nnntu I production during 
iheiw a ear* «»> ui II orrr 2'* million ton* for tin* whole of India In 1010 41, 
British India produc'd put m « r 20 million t on*, s* hil< t h ** con« rilnit ion of i he Indian 
State* was 3 J million ton* Tin decline in out put in Ilntieli India r« nlh commenced 
in 1942, but it sm* more than made up bs thcinmnw in tin output of Indian States 
There van a considerable landslide in 11)13 both in Briti-h India and in the Indian 
States, but tbe decline w B* arre-ted t o some < xte nt in 10 14 and bs 1 945 the output in 
n * * 1 ’ ' . -- • ~ ‘ 41 " T ~ 1 in States, how. 

iderablj below 

. 1940 indicate 

that the upward tr<nd i* lx mg maintained 

3 The decline in output w ns am *trd 1») Gose rnment taking drnst ic ni d cncrg* - 

tic step, to augment production Thes granted to the collieries considerable 
financial concession* fixed prices of coal which not onlj cos ered tho cost of pro- 
’ ’ " ** ' ii nd them extra macln 

cw labour to make up 
icrefore.for considers 
fter tho withdrawal of 

th« wa ; . ■ ' 

cessior . -4 - 

aro fix . 

crime ■ . ■ ■ 

has been discussal in another chapter. Here wo rro concorned witli tho plnsical 
increase in production and tlio mfiuence of transport on it. 


Proposals For Production. 

4 Broa 
Itamgan] sc 
®o far as dis 

coalfields, i 

fields there 


ii i r d 

tre 

her 

osl 

1U 


getting the coal to the rad bead, but once the coal reaches tho rail head onwnrd 

transport is readil • ~ * ’ -* 1 n wo will discuss tlio 

mflumco, of tra tst verj broad terms! 

the different coal 




'L*ti mil 1 nk tip (»m hh, Hatv-ihvrh Itotd *n 1 !ImnJ«jh it»'!f bjt wo il I stop 
bn of lb* *ro* w 1 "pr* it t« n'v»!<* I ri'iit nr t V* Bokaro *n l Kampura fi<*I It Wo 
bk U\t tfi» litv* »fojM t** f l~| Iw'vni 1 lU’Anhi’h uni further to raoit tho 
xi tj iff hi" r*>\x t bo »j«rt wh<*ro u mil l«* cro««M 1 v lb" propi«o-l Gava Ranchi 
v»p t v *' oity'ivoi rntv It" in r*yK-v'*-!' v nt of the v>*‘io i botwwa 

rn’Ti an! Haranlach Rnvl fir the turn l*» ttn ntls~h considerable import 
a*e to tl iv 


S niK*Js, ht think thai t}»*» pnipnvwl Gava Ranchi •"rtion hav imjKi-iant po»vi 
1 ticv an 1 wool ! o^nv nlv h" p op*n up the hampurs fH I Wo would, however 
rooncvn 1 that tl " oon»tjudion of this brw vhoul I start from tho end whoreit crnisev 
Jo exiting I mo lictimm Ba-kakhana an! Bunmdili Tbo development of the 
jL*Tvnpura fi*M iv of the ultno»t important an I mil bo mado pombio forthwith if 
"0*1 were tooonrvnre at that spot an ! ihm beextenlol to Oaja nnl Ran'dii 

The co irpujon of the narrow gauge bno between Purulia Mun Birv'hi Lohar 
»"v iv n >t von mjiort.nl from our point of now It iv howovor, I kolv to bo of live 
af«er !Un It 1 w jinkM up with th*> Barkskhana Burwadi soction, tho 
"•ction liotu^n Ranchi Loharvlaga »v fint eonvorted and ovontually lmkod up with 
he projiowl Burnviib Bimutrapur section Obviouvlj at pro win*, no that tho link 
up nor the conversion n of much uvo It iv onh whnn tho Burwvlih Birmitrapur 
action iv oonj H«d that tome of tho Bokaro ani Karanpurn coals mil find an oasy 
'tt]< t to th i no tub 


10 In ad lition to tl e alove an attempt should bo modo to dorolop tho output 
>f some of t! o smaller Golds ns , Jamti, Rajmahal and Daltonganj Jainti Cold nav 
x>"\ m j roduction for somo time In 1910 it produced 45 000 lonv of coal, though 
ho outjmt has b>« n declining since and wo aro advjvod that thnrw is littlo hope of 
p*ttmg mom coal from this Gold 


Tlio Rajrnaha! s output at prevent iv verj small — 3 to 4 thousand tons a joar 
in HM4 however, it amounted to 1G 000 tons Thoro is no roason why this ooslfiold 
•hould not produce something liho GO 000 tons annually b> 1950 

Daltongan; (Palamau district) Geld lias m tho past produced approciablo quan 
lies of coal Its host offort was m 1903 whon it produood as much as 90 000 tons, and 
Tor a con«iderablo ponod it was producing avor 70 000 tons A ft or tho 1914 18 war, its 
decline set m and its output now is nogligiblo Bocauso of its situation and other 
Factor*, wo considor that tho Daltonganj coalfield should bo encouraged and the pro. 
[x>ed railwaj link botwoon Untan Road and Guruwa Road with Chinmin would 
oj»n for it an outlot to tho wost Wo aro hoping that this area will bo ablo to produce 
W 000 tons a j oar from 1050 and 150 000 tons a >oar by 1930 


11 So far as Gindih Gold is conoornod, wo aro conscious of tho fact that it is pro- 
ducin" «-»*»» • » » *v , r *- *- * 1 d out 

Wo d this 

Sel d , next 

fow jears 


12. W v , , , . r, T' . « - 

XVI] . . - • . . , 

make a 

and Birmitrapur is constructed If work on tho construction of this lino 
arts at Burwadih, it mil bo of immediate assistanoo Unfortunatoly, tho proposed 
we behove will moroly touoh tho odgo of tho ooalfiold but wo trust that tho 
Gel Tv?* to givo tho necossary GUip to tho development of tho Hutar 

by providing necessary sidings 

^ present output of the Bihar portion of tho Raniganj Geld is just undar a 
ihon tons and wo eoo little possibility of its boing inoroasod 


Bengal 

14 The Raniganj Gold m Benga’ * L v 
India at present In 1940 its output 
tons should bo treated as a good are 
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gas coal in India, and tins coal is also high quality steam coal which is much sought 
after The working conditions in the field aro becoming difficult Mines have be- 
come ver} deep, workings in somo cases being over 2,000 ft In a largo group of 
mines, plans arc under consideration for development up to 3,000 ft We aro assured 


in course of time, become tl«s basis of hydrogenation and chemical industries But 
we cannot at the present stage of development conserve both the Jhana and Rani 
ganj coals Since we havo to choose between the two, wo havo chosen the Jhana 
field for essential conservation and we proposo to divert some of the ertra pressure 
caused bj our schemes of conservation to the Raniganj field In Ramganj, apart 
from the area that has been w orked, there aro still fairly substantial areas, t g , Kfljora- 
Jambad Sarala, where for want of transport facilities and power little development 
has taken place We would suggest that tin* area Bhould bo taken up for immediate 
development and nceessart jiower and transport facilities provided We are hoping 
that the owners w tins field will make a particular effort to increase the output to 
about 9 million tons bj tho end of 1947, rising to 12 million tons b} 1956 

15 Tho onl> other coalfield in Bengal is situated in the Darjeeling district near 
Bagrakot This field is being worked onlj in a Bmall way, mainly due to transpor 
tation difficulties We an told that it contains good coking coal, though, uufortu- 
natelj it is vers friable Wc suggest that the possibilities of development in this 
field should be evumned for o\cn if the coal produced from it cannot be used for 
metallurgical purpose-, there is no reason whj it should no{ find some local use 


Central Provinces 


16 The third most important coal producing pros nice m India is tho Central 
Provinces and Borar The principal colherios of the Pro\ mco aro Jooatod in the 
Pench Valley In 1940, the Pench Valles coalfield produeded 14 million tons of coal 
and b> 1942 output had pissed this mark There was, however, a decline in 1943 
and although somo recover} was made in 1944 the output in 1945 was on!} 1,380,000 
tons The Pench Valley coal fie 1 1 « *' — * — 1 ' r ' ' ' ' \ 

largel} because of its situation r 
ed bi tho G I P and B B &, 

and Indore B~'-' •* *' - e -~ ■*- 

in quaht} than 
is concerned 

of electric power and additional siding facilities During the war, the Coal Comrnis 
sioner prepared ft Rchcmc for the electrification of the mines situated in tho Pench 
Valle}, but no work has }ct been started because it has not been found possible to 
bring about a settlement of the financial aspect of the question between the Central 
Government and tho Provincial Government The development of this field wall 
pla} - 1 - -* - ‘ ■ r " ' ’ * *> 


for * ' . ■ ■ ■ , , 

coni 

Pro... wu. uu.uuu lit ouuun ui uuitfht io b up jm eieurn, ponir to tnese coiuerws 

at o aery early <*•>♦« ma od r - i™-^. „ - ~~ v .i .t > n g S 

which some of' , as 

branch lines , ced 

m the Jhana . ■ , jsy 

coalfield is m their interests, they should now undertake* the construction of the 
branch lines with the necessary sidings without further waste of time If this is 


done, there is no reason wliv the field should not be producing about 24 million tons 
bj 1956 


equally ■■ ■ . . ■ . 

their out ... . , 

275,000 ions annn all} b} J950 In 1910 their output was about 256,000 tons and 



in', 

tH-tre L»vc lw*» jen *!* when tb**\ im c i! m rr SOQ.WO ton* \\ o arc hoping that 
will l«« to d"vr1-Ti*M |h»t hv lpy» lh*\ *|]| lw» producing 4 million 
tosjofcmUnmisllv 

^ IS Th* crJhrn^ in lie ^ nr tins! Di*infl nr Ghugm nrtfl Ibijur, have alv> 
|*-<Tcd fmn declining ot tj nt m rrornt jnrr In JPI1 their output wu 76,000 
I *» but l\ If J' jt I vl decl no«l in 25 ono t«n« T1 e output of the collieries should 
ue i'vj'prxl up tint in IfVi jf not < nli'T, the* irpim tn^jr iutvjou* leak output 
Kd b\ If -A to mVJ dnallo H 

^ *C pin on to the question of coal production m tho Indian States 

the nviFurr* to lm t/»l rn to (inm'-nl it, wr msv di«po«c of tho remaining British 
Prosircr* which p*odt.cr rrsl llefiift in import anev i* tho Punjab It has 
t»u principal ftrri", »,r , tho Dindot pinup nrd tho Mnkrrwal group Tho Dandot 
F™J raR at onetime worked !r tho Jvorth \\c«trm Bnilww but has now been aban* 
«onod b\ thorn, tl ougli mPio coal »« rt ill l>cing produced Tlie Mnkcrwnl group is tho 
Koto productive Tlio real fmm l«th tho«o holds is of poor quality, friable, with a 
oiph sulphur control It is pnnnnalh ti«cd for bnrh burning hut substantial quan- 
•tics arc a l*o u*cd b\ tlio orinrnt Motors nt Wall. 

In If 10 tho Punjab group of roHimos produces! ncarh 200 000 tons of coal but 
by If 13 tho output had doclmosl to half tho quant it) binco then it is allowing a 

tendcncs to improve, though oonicwlial crraticall). Punjab coal has a limited 
range barrh a radius of 200 mile«, and cannot even compcto in tho Lahore market 
^th Bihar coa) without being given rjiccnl assistance Until a method of desul- 
phurising tills coal 1 as Ixxn di«ccvcrcd— and this matter is receiving aomo attention 
the hands of the Punjab Government — we cannot expect any substantial contn 
~“L l0n from the Punjab fields Tho working conditions in tho mines aro extremely 
* .i^i- t ^ lc ' ror ^ m( n « ' v ho aro larpel) recruited from tlio independent tribal area. 


ot wagons, though the collieries would liho to havo a revision of freight rates and cor- 
tain other facilities 

20 During tlio war the output of coal m Baluchistan showed an appreciable 
improvement Tlio coal in Baluchistan is worked from four different groups of 
collieries, tho principal ono being nt Mach Baluchistan coal is of tho samo quality 
as tho Punjab coil — friable with high sulphur content Working conditions aro 
oven more difficult than in tho Punjab 

f onn ne their coalfiolds, w Inch is actually situated in tho Kalat State, is nearly 
o.OOO ft above tho sea level and tho coil has to bo brought down on pack animals 
or by manual labour During tho war a briquetting plant to make uso of Baluchis- 
1411 has been installed There was already m existence a small somewhat anti* 
hnquetting plant with rather low output, which is now m> longer used. The 

mar , i .. . 

coa. • . . . .. j , . ■ 

bo a , " ■' . ’ 

a S a . . . 

no _ 

ach . , ’ 

Sind 

tons 21 TlP 16 °jrtp u t m Sind is negligible In 1946 it was the record figure of 11,000 
leave it i atfthat °°^ a < * eman ^ ^ or t * u3 coa * *° r hrick burning purposes and we may 


■ , ““ . T, ‘° ^mgir Itampur coalfield in Orissa his two collieries working and their 

st output so far has been 147,000 tonrf m 1942 In 1945 it was onl) 123,000 
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These collieries are working in a large coalfield aituated on the main Bengal Nagpur 
line to Nagpur There is room for development and the opening of new collieries 
This should, be investigated The output from these collieries could probably be 
gradually doubled in the next 7 or 8 years The big problem there is of water , and 
the coal is inferior 

I ndian States 

23 Now we come to the coalfields situated in Indian States Let us begin with 
Korea and Rewa These States contain somo very valuable deposits of coal, both 
developed and undeveloped In this chapter we will confine ourselves only to the 
areas which require further development and not the new areas which have been dealt 
with elsewhere 

24 Korea State. The principal collie - - r ‘ . ■ 

and the two Jhagrakhand collieries Pon. * ■ ■ 

it is at present being worked by the Cer ’ ■ . . 


s over 1J million to] 
doe3 not clinke- 

ex&mined spoke highly of this coal , it can b*- 
mail services by one railway The fie^'il 
despite the curious configuration o£.'6 c "* 
apace , powerful industrial inte- 
the link between Burwadih ai"S 
be a tremendous nse in outp 5 
development now m band ar* 

1 800,000 tons of coal annue'~ * 
mil be completed, there % «* w 
annually We would-’? £.§ g — 

jeeted by the railway *5 * 0 $ 5s 5" „ ►si 
that any section^ p- 3 

25 Itewa^ | 3 5 o'? l*g 2 

pur, Johilia^fc c-S 0 ^ w v 
350 000 t' 
already 
the c r 


— piuuucers of coal 


The coal is good steam coal 
[0 railway witnesses whom we 
been used successfully even for 
tormous quantities of coal and 
iment of the area is proceeding 
rge concessions and as eood as 
•imiri is completed, there should 
hoping that by 1950, with the 
enes will he producing about 
1 we anticipate the railway link 
ucing 2,500,000 tons of coal 
instruction of the sidings pro 
tart from the Chinmiri end so 
ance to the coalfield 

State are Umana, Birsigh- 
' have been producing about 
rable development work 1* 
tput from these collieries and 
rpnsed if, given the necessary 
1 tons is reached by 1950 

— ,n xlyderabad State have been in the pa*t 
The best known of the Hyderabad State collieries, 


%> © 
alls 


cl be mechanised Rrpcnmenta have been made witb results which appear to bo un 
Pj-favourablo to coal cutting machines and mechanical loaders We know that the 
" * ’ ’ this field and if are found favourable they 

■ ■ We ‘ estimate, however, on a 

1 . ‘ • :,i. to lj miUi° n 

in the Jha’ annum by 

coalfield is in abaci ’ ’ supply to the 

increase in the 


branch lines w ' 


done there is r>o 
bv 1950 


tfcejffwn’a 


17 So far 
equally import 
their output aj^ 
275,000 tons m 
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4*h*e:nl<"n bul vom-vhal hrh tnm«luTV The |»a**ihilitv of inerra'ing the oitput 
f*33i tV ni'ljn; po , !i'^i"» i« p vn*whal limit''!, h it th^re are suitable area* adjoining 
ti» tu'Un; coUicrio* which r« il 1 h" develop**! an 1 ma lc to yicl ! sub*tantLal quanti- 
tin r>i{*iniHi»w m obtaining lea*o« of ihr»e area* hurt* Ix^n reported to u* b it wp 
h Jpc that thi* matter will I"* e'raighteneil out with the **n«tanee of the Rajah, who 1* 
Leenlj int'-re*tM m the development of the State At IraM one m ore colliery should 
be openrsf m ihi> area an 1 are hope (hit tin* will l*e dime and that hi lOGfi'the area 
»iH t>e producing About J million ton* of coil annualh. The Radwna Board are 
thinking of linking Tablur with Kodbank on the Bengal Nagpur line If this 
mtmali*e« it ia po**ilte that other collrne* will l«c oprnol in the State The line is 
hkelr to pw through an area which contain* vrn thick, seam* but of rather infenor 
real 

2S fiatjarfi Siatr Vera small quantities of co.il are being produocd in this 
State but it h\* poisjhthties which should lx* explored IVom tho aire of tho de- 
posit*, etc , Jt should not l>e diflicult for the State to augment it* output to 50,000 
tons in th" next 10 } oar* 

Ihban'r State Tin* State ha* an important lignite deposit which is being 
worked bj tha State itrelf and produce* nearly 50,000 tons annually. Tho Stato u 
aaxioui to develop it, but xrp understanl that the pombihlie* of development are 
limited Th" lignite produced i* of j»oor quality and !m more or loss bo~n confined 
to local tup. We do not poo any reason, however, why tho present output should not 1 
be raamtain-'l d-inng the next 10 year*. 

Transport Requirement!. 

30 Leaving out of oonsiderition for tlio time being tho coal that u likely 
to be produced m As*am Punjab, Baluchistan. Sind and Hyderabad State, which 
will probably Imd all the tmn.*j»ort it rvqulrea during tho next 10 jeara, wo have to 
eonuder tho effect of tho mere ared production of oo it on tho transport situation in tho 
•entralarea Tho bulk oflnlia'a coal requirement* wdlhaao to b moved from 
Bengal/ Bihar and tranij>ort L* a big problem 

31. There was recently a meeting between tho Railway Board and tho ropr^. 
s-niativcs of the coal trido and in ilia mcraonndtim which tho trado presented to 
tho Board, th *j asked how it was proj>o3ed to movo about 27 J million tons per annum 


total number of coal wagon* loaded in tl>' " - ’ — J ^ - *»e t * «-n ", ■ 

Indian and Bengal Nagpur Railways wa.i .’..7 . 

in tho corresponding period of 10 H fG 1 1 

bear m mind that after a ponod of tension and strain Luting for over G yoars, it is 


facilities are now not ovaLabia at tlu spot they aro needed. In tho written evidence 
submitted to ua tho Railway Board have stated os follows : — 

" Before dealing with paras 1 J to 30, tho Railway Board wish to make one 
point quite clear. Question No 13 refera to tho ‘all India requirements 
Jot the next two years' and asks whether railu aj*3 will be able to copo with 
thi* movement and if not, w hat measures ore to bo taken Railways are 
only now beginning to rehabilitate thcmselvcB Without going into nnne- 
coasary details, it is donrabio to explain that arrears accumulated during 
war-timu in maintenance of permanent way and of engines and rolling 
Btock, th j shortage of essential stores, and fully trained staff most ail be 
overtaken and overcome, before railway operation once more becomes 
normal 

The estimate of potential achievements which follow can o 
b° on tho assumption that normality has been achieved. 

«• of course, the all important question of revision of 
Government se * which Is shortly to be 
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by a special Committee It may take tiro years or more before rekabih 
tation in all its aspects bag progressed sufficiently to permit of a sub«tan 
tial semblance of normal working Contentment among all grades of 
staff, the elimination of post war weariness and a ronrol of energy are 
pre requisite 

‘The provision of facilities designed to deal with this increased movement 
of coal is m hand and progressing satisfactorily Brief details are given 
m reply to question No 13 No practical benefit, however, can result 
from an endeavour to link their phased progress to phases of increased 
movements The physical completion of the works now in hand will be 
but one fat et of the problem which will not be solved till railways are 
sufficiently 'normal' to make full use of facilities provided 

“ It may be taken, therefore, that our estimate of potential capacity is relative 
to the position as we hope it will be in two years’ time 
"Part IV— Question 13 

" The movement of about 28 million tons from Bengal and Bihar coalfields 
will mean an average daily loading of approximately 3 700 wagons per 
\ day It is not anticipated that this daily average could be achieved for at 

least two years 

‘ Its achievement at the end of that time will depend on a variety of factors 
not the least of which will be the necessary evening out of the daily average 
loading to prevent mid weel concentration and week end slumps It is 
recommended that the future coal organisation should aim at tins aspect of 
coal loading and the remark* which follow are on this basis 

' The B N will we e ’ 1 1 t 

facilities to d»al 

will be able to m * 

per annum, * e aoouc i/aro ot tno estimated aespatenes irom nengai nnJ 
Bihar fields 

‘Thev should be abl» to augment this figure by anotbei 200 wagons per dav 
provided that these arc for the Calcutta area and tia thereby raising their 
total capacity to 1400 per day 

• This is on the assumption that the coal traffic conforms approximately to the 
following routing — 

Wagons 


BNR East of Kharagpur 4°5 

BNR South of Kharagpur via \\ lit i r 100 

BNR Beyond Cl ahardharpore inci idu g via Nagpur and a ia 

Katn /Vanvarn *60 

BNR Local 350 

\\ ngons to tl e E I R am Go ol 150 

ngons to tl e E I R via Asnnsol 7o 

W ogons to tho r I R through the Coalfield Exeha geLinls 40 

Total 1400 


‘ Assuming an average daily loading of 1400 per day by the B N Hallway* 
which is equivalent to 10 833 inillon tons per annum the E I Railway 
anil he left to move 17 2 million tons per annum or 2 300 avagons per 
da\ in a working vear 

Not* If however the actual worMngj ear were to be of 300 days only this would mean 
a daily average loading of > 7*0 wl ich approximates to the present depot and pilot 
capacity but is in excess of tho estimated clearance cap icity in two years tone 
2600 div ded aa follow*! 

Upcountry 1400 Downeountry 050 (could bo increased) and 250 Industrial area 
The capacity of tho E I to clear trafiio from the coalfields depends largely 
on the destinations The ‘Downeountry * clearances capacity is adequate 
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for any tt-nirrrTn»'nt* Tb'* fA^iliti^ for l’|>ooimtn rlfimmit 

urn aevrrcly Umd mk th« prvvnt abnormal con litions while tho po- 
wrr FitnkUon la in an nntatufaetorj a remit of wartime oondi- 

tiona, and while »h<* efficiency of staff la at a loir rhb engendered by general 
diwwWnl on nooounl of cut In food rations, an l uncertainty as to 
futnn* projp^ctf of pay. On the assumption that of the total traffic 
MOO trould l* for njvvMinlry* when conditions havo assumed normahty, 
it will be possible to deal with this number on completion of additional 
facilities now In hand f) _ 

"(a) inm-ared facilities at BarUhnivs and on the Burwadih-Sone 
Hast Bankloop Line; 

(ty conversion of bach shunting aiding into pissing loops on the 
Allahabad Ihvision , 

<e) completion or doubling bet ween Lucknow- Bare ill > 

(rf) improvement a on the main hne-Sitaramporc, Jhajha and Moghab 
rcral ; 

(e) improvements in MogliaLcrai \ onl , 

ff) the provision of adlitiona! shunting power in Moghabcrai 
NoTr 

<• Tlie rebuilding of the IhitTcnn Bndgc will continue to ho a serious handicap 
to operation for some time. , 

•« Thom are a few pomta ouUido Bengal and Bihar out on tho main coal routes, 
which may require the provision orndditionvlfacititicj such a? Katin 
and Ajm and the transhipment arrangements at Agra Last Bank 
These are now under investigation. 

•• The actual usage of tho a anous movement potentials dealt with in tho pre- 
pi « . t „ 1 — »» *- -stent. clep-nd ui>on the relative produc 

t from v mous fields but also from section 

i . ! Committee are doubtless compiling 


“Th 


» — * — w««on a\au j.m, loaning 

another 000 in other fields, 
at a 12 day turn round will 
if our total stock will be 
unst approximately 40,000 at - 

tho present tunc, it on increase, °1 between 11 one! 12 thomand par day. 
Or tho total of 19.290 wagons to ho imported from overseas, 4700 are now 
in service leaving a balancs of 14,599 winch will bo put in to temco dur- . 
mg tho course of tho year, supplemented by indigenous production which 
by the cud of 1947 should total another 5400 ■ 

"It is to be remembered, bewsver, that this additional B G traffic will be 
spread over 33,000 track miles and ir traffic other than coal continues 
. .... ■ ! ■ ’ will possibly require their 


■ ;/j w ‘ ■" i , • ■ i“. - Board’s replj in view of the 

.. t " ■ - wo are not fully convinced 

»■ ■ . i ' ■ i ' • ■ . i >3’ have shown that they can 

move about 28 million tons from the Bengal uuu i>ihar coalfields by an average 
daily loading of approximately 3,700 wagons, and have cautioned us that this daily 
average cannot be achieved for at least 2 years Wo suspect that av“n after two 
years it is most unlikely that this average will bo reached, as it represents practically 
tie railways’ maximum loading capacity so far as coal is concerned Any redaction 
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B ugal Nagpur Rail vxy 3 o»st affort was in April 1946, wbsn they loaded on an 
average, 946 wagons per day In the past the railways have moved well below 25 
million tons annual!} from the Bengal and Bihar fields and we do not see how 
they can, without considerable alterations ana additions to thru b-rvices and at 
the expanse 0 } other traffic, undertake the movement of 28 million tons cf coal in 
1947 In this connection the statement below giving figures of coal and other traffic 
(all sections) will b* of interest — 

t 

(In million tons} 


Coal 

East Indian Railwnj 


1039-40 1940-41 1641-42 1942 43 

16 4 16 4 16 6 13 3 


1943-44 
13 6 


Bengal Nagpur Railway 


9 7 


9 9 JO 1 


Total Coal 


26 I 25 3 25 6 22 I 21 8 


Oth*r Goods Traffic 

East Indian Railway 
Bengal Nogpur Railway 
Total 


13 2 14 1 14 0 13 4 13 1 
10 6 10 7 11 2 11 1 10 C 
23 7 24 8 25 2 24 6 23 7 


The situation is likely to be made more difficult by the fact that the colliene* 
consider only a 6 day loading week as practicable Thu would reduco the actual 
working year to about 300 days and on the East Indian Railway a daily loading 
average of 2,720 wagons would bo needed to complete tho annual programme Daily 
loadings on the Bongal Nagpur Railway, too, would have to be wcroa.>ed if that 
railway are to carry the coal estimated 

33 This is not all Even after coal has boon loaded from Jhana and Ramganj, 
it is held up at various bottlenecks upcountry which roquire additional facilities 
We note, in respect of the bottlenecks at Katiu, Ajoi and Agra East Bank, that 

these are now under investigation ” but what is requirod is prompt action , these 
bottlenecks have been known to the railways for many years 

34 Fortunately, it Booms that both the East Indian and the Bongal Nagpur 
Railways have got at present sufficient Depot and Pilot facilities For example, 
it is stated that the total existing Depot capacity on the East Indian Railway i* 
3 500 wagons and the pilot capacity is 4 400 wagons These can conveniently 
handle over 17 million tons of coal, which would be the share of tho East Indian 
Railway on the basis of 28 million, tons required from the Bengal/Bihar coalfields 
The Railway Board themselves admit that tho difficulty is not the Depot or Pilot 
capacity but the clearance capacity above the coalfields, especially above Moghal 
serai, which is receiving attention They further state that Katras has boon re 
openod as a Depot station, giving an additional capacity of 300 wagons, and that 
re modelling of Barkakhana is in hand Extensive re modelling schemes are alio 
being carried out in other Depots such as Ondal, Asansol and Dhanbad which would 
facilitate better movement of wagons 

35 With regard to loading capacity abovo JIoghaLserai, the Railway Board 

admit considerable restrictions, but point out in extenuation that there has been » 
substantial increase in tho coal traffic moving above Moghalsorai on aooount of tb* 
difficulties m coastwise shipping They state that the Railway Administration 
are fully alno to the needs of the ooal fcraffio above Moghalserai and that extensive 
schemes ore in hand by way of doubling the Duffenn Bridge at Benares, doubling 
tho Idw between Lucknow 7 77 .* , ' 7 *■ ,*■ 1 - Hal 

ling yartis on the two mam " ■ . . » *' "irai 

to faahaiahnur As those . _ ■ ve 

Kent, and, h? duo eourso, tho East Indian Radwaj will bo in a position to handle 
voal on tho afoove Moghalsorai routo to the extent of 1,200 wagons per day, whioh 
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ibrrald rorrr tb" pn^nt uni jwmiMr future reqtiirem''nt* of lha country Tb" 
JUIlwiv Board point out that the Bomhar Bvo-I* »nl Central tnli» Railway are 
»!■» taking in him! tnuialupm At at Agra hwt Bank 

35 All thi* tna\ Mini verr reat* inng l' it wo f’'r tbit In'Sre th*** impr»ve 
creil* matenaUw tli^x mil alre* Ir have b^onma mvl f *qti\*'* owing to the 
iurres-vd traffic all rnun I inrlit hng onl traffic Th* railwav « to l« sufTving 
from "operational fatigue* an ! require -on lh* statement of the Rad wav Board 
tbrn«olrea — two veatu to recti pent* an i refresh th"m«'*Irci l^firo thov can return 
>3 ‘normal stanUrd* Wo lore to emplianv' that oven the ‘normal * tan lard 
now represent* a to.alh inadequate *tan lanl The railway* mav j««t lie aide to 
hindlo 28 million ton* in two \car* tim** hut th<* demon 1 for cool on tho Central 
a^ca shoul 1 keep on mounting until it rcach^a a figure of over 30 million torn mtlun 
the next few \car* We i»' v ' no prospect of the prevent rail wav svstora he in? in a 
portion to meet thi* traffic without a compUto and thorough overhaul , in fact, the 
present railway system i* l*'ooming a mill dona round tho neck of tho country 
Wo would, therefore urge Government to oppoint a high powered Committoo forth 
with to go into tho whole quoition of transport and to plan for tho movomont of this 
coal and other traffic othorwiw th« country a effort* toward.* increvod Indus 
trialisation will find thnmselyo* strangulated 

37 Wo would like to *o> that tho railway* aro undoubtodl} making an effort 
to meet the growing demand But their capacit} »* limited Tho} havo in tho past 
been victims of an incorrect policv rt the attempt to run tho transportation system 
of a oountrv which is in the procoss of dovolopm n nt, as a * commercial cnterpise* 
What is required is to revise complctel} our fundamo ital ideas of railway dovolop 
ment so that instead of being treated an onl in thom*olvos tha r-iilwajs are 
treated as a means to an end 

38 In tho previous paragraphs wo havo mado proposals for now construction 
hero and thorc Now wo vn h to mako sovoral important suggestions which will 
in our opinion rcliove tho proo-uro on the broad gaugo systom in tho coalfields 
Tho Railwaj Board would wo think bo tho first to admit frankl> that tho entire 
broad gaugo sjetom requires to bo overhauled Thoro aro many bottlenecks and 
over vast sections bno capacity has boon roachod Thorc are two ways of dealing 
with tho situation — ono is by renovating tho oxistmg system and increasing it* 
capacity and tho other ls by constructing alternative linos which will divert some of 
the traffic from the main ovor crowded routes 

The first suggestion wo wish to mako is in rospoct of an oxtonsion of tho metre 
gaugo system to tho coalfields India has a not work of motre gaugo sections but 
•unously tlio North Indian section has not boon linked with tho South Indian soction 
The Railway Board havo now docidod to ortend the lino from Khandwa across the 
Satpuras to Akola and through Southorn Borar to meet the Nizam s btato Railways 
metre gaugo Bystom at Hmgob Tho lino botwocn Khandwa and Akola will pass 
within 70 or 80 miles of the Bench Valloj coalfield Tho doponts m tho undeveloped 
areas m tho Botul D strict to which referonoe has been mado in Chapter XVIII will 
be closer still I\o are of tho opinion that a branch lino should be constructed from 
tho Khandwa Akola section to go through the undeveloped coalfields of Betul and 
on to the Peach Valley The extra traffic will presumably necessitate doubling 
* r ' > • *" jam It is an extromoly difficult track but w» 

■ 1 no necessary oven without the additional ooal 

* im would be that large quantities of Central 

1 m Ahmedabad and other centres in Gujarat 

and Indore w ill bo taken by tho metre gaugo system direct from the coalfields, 
and there will be substantial relief to tho broad gauge systom Tho Bhopal Itarai 
section is becoming extremely difficult and Ujjain is finding it difficult to handle the 
Urge quantities of coal which are received for transhipment Those sections w H 
got an appreciable amount of relief under our proposal 

39 Another suggestion is in connection with the Bengal and Bihar fields 
We are givon to understand that tho railways are thinking of budding a metre-gauge 
bridge across the Ganges m Bihar either near Patna or Mokameh Ghat 


< 
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rrr t“» r"”' * * , f tn tl <* r»in lit ions created b\ Ihn »*»r, t ir , Sij*vrt V' °ftn»trrnl 
l <er pa «*■ i * l^Kmr Hut tho nltitu le of the railways in thw matter n far from 
** R **■ * ' *uppn*o it ootil 1 l** argued that their attitude is logical-more Ridings 

JM rt r * ure c»ia! mil mo ’• t tho railway* are fin ling it oxtremoh difficult to 
aivi t~ * if* coal that is Imn; produced no«. thro do not sen wh\ t!xo> should 
la* fc.-r- jr riIuics an l all to thoir difficultly l ho Rmlwa\ Hoard in thoir 
■»n.ra k-~ive suggested that future application* f»r colliers sidings should bo Rub* 
■w-tv thorn propetU screened l»\ tho Department of tho Government of India m 
uT n •>- f coal Thro also insist that no application should l*> cntortoinod from 
i— r-*i iin unable to off r a minimum quant it) of at least fi 000 tons of coal per month 
JWthat facihtiro fir mitral working, such as weigh bridges and a sufficicnoi of 
tabling occommo lation for « mptt and loaded wagons and for proliminar) sorting, 
hould l«o provided The) go on to sa\ that if thoso conditions are modo tho pro* 
requisites to the provision of assisted sidmgs, rftdwai transport will lio in a position to 
novo substantial!! mom coal roen with tho present wagon an«l power stochn Thoso 
ihould certain! \ l»o provi le<l whom possible, but wo are al«o of tho opinion that tho 
tladwav Boanl should insist tliat tho mlwa)S conconicd should movo with more* 
expedition in tliev> matters IVo have ono caso boforo us in which a collier), which 
is producing over r » 000 tons of coal now ami is capablo oT produomg 20,000 tons ft 
montli has not linen given ft siding though tho total length of it will bo only 2J 
milas Ito endorse tho suggestion mado by tho Railway Boanl that in future an 
appheation for a siding should bo scroonod by a Central organisation Tins will 
eliminate a number of applications from colhonos which for sire or othor reasons 
cannot b« provided with sidings 
The 10-hour System 

44 Tlio Indian Coal Committee, 192o, liad recommended tho gt norol mtroduo* 
tion of tho 10 hour system of suppl)ing wagons to colhonos Hus rocommondation 
has not )ot l»oen adoptod and thoro is no uniform nystom of supplying wagons to 
colhonos Tho East Indian Railway in some casos havo adoptod tlio 10 hour loading 
*)stom, while tlio Hongal Nagpur Railway still follow tho 20 hour loading system 
Tho 10 hour R)stcm was rocomraondodm thohopo that it would result in a quick 
* — ’ r 1 ’ ’ . . f ‘' '■ id capacity of sidings to 

. * ' i havo m thoir ovidcnco 

placod at 8 am and 

8 r m , but thoy will not insist upon it provided tho rail wra) s mako wagons available for 
full 24 hour working 

The Railway Board aro not in favour of tho introduction of tho 10 or 12 hour 


is coUiencs with mechanical loading plant aro concomod, tho 10 hour or 
■torn has no meaning, as theso colhonos require a constant supply of 
cements and drawings being done twice or ovon thneo dail) In othor 
ixtonsion of tho 10 hour system will require additional facilities in tho 
mg accommodation, priorities and pilot reception linos, and probably also 
tho doubling of 60 mo colliery sorvico linos 

vo carefully considered this quostjon and are of tho opinion that it will 
to to insist upon the introduction of one singlo systom for all colhonos 
‘n the colhonos ore different and so long as tho railways ensure that 
*bo availablo to tho collieries whon they are wantod, thoy should bo left 
km accordance with any system they consider convenient 
goading Plants And Open Wagons 
VUh 

‘ . . 

/<• E. ■ ' 

'*ls O.tio avoraco loading capacity of tho 30 mechanical tn 


. cal 
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It has been brought to our notice that the installation of mechanical loading 
plants has boon discouraged on account of the seasonal inability of the railways to 
supply the necessary’ number of opon wagons which aro ossontial to those plants li 
a colliery which is fitted with mechanical loading donees is given covered wagons it 
has to dump the coal on the ground to bo loaded afterwards into tho closed wagons 
bj manual labour This results m unnecessary expenditure unnecessary waste of 
time and unnecessary breaking of coal On the othor hand the pilferage of coal 
from open wagons has reached such dimensions that most of the important consumer! 
have shown a definite preference for covered wagons Attempts havo been mad< 
to evolve covered wagons provided with roof hatches to permit of their being loadoc 
by mechanical plants Ten such wagons wore constructed for experiment but as 

r 11 sy wore loader 

s way Donnj 

ere, therefore 

Tho Bailway Board have informed as that by the end of 1946 tho total opn 
wagon stock of the Indian railways will bo 16 500 wagons more than in 193S-39 
making a total of 67 00O (B 6) On the basis of a 12 day turn round they estimati 
that there will bo a sufficient number of wagons to meet all tho requirements of tbs 
collieries Wo trust that this may prove to be the case The Bailway Board hav* 
already eniored a caveat that the East Indian Railway are experiencing difficult] 
in the Asansol area as thoy obtain the majority of empties from the Calcutta and thi 
industrial area and these are largely covered wagons 

Over loading And Under loading 

46 Previously collieries wore charged for tho actual coal loaded up to 2 ton- 
below and one ton above the carrying capacity In order to improve wagon ut lisa 
toon colhenos are now charged one ton only below the carrying capacity -Also 
many wagons due to defective springs are not permitted to be loadod in oxcess oi 
capacitj In consequence tho percentage of overloaded wagons has increased 
oausmg difficult os in depot working The collieries state that they have grea' 
difficulty in bemg accurate in loading partly due to inexperienced labour the factor 
of free moisturo and the different varieties of coal Thoy have pressed for a revere or 
to the old system of two tons below capacity We havo carefully considered the 
answer of tho Rajlwav Board in this connection and are not convinced that the 
change over has resulted in the movement of more coal We threk the old arrange 
xnent should be restored 

Weigh bridges. 

47 Tho Indian Coal Committeo 1925 examined the question of delays that tool 
p'lace at weigh bridges and came to the conclusion that the installation ol pnval* 
weigh bnd o 03 would eolvo many difficulties and that a full investigation of iti 
possibilities was most desirable They accordingly suggested the appointment of i 
bl'ocial Officer to examine the lay out of existing sidings and to report to what oxtoni 

' ~ “ L ^ J y vision of the necessary facibtiei 

» ■ he Committee were of the opinion 

1 out bv the collieries under tho 
* ■< the weigh bridges and the staff 

required to work them should be met by the collieries who would be -*ompensateo 
by a reduction m the terminal charges levied by the railways. 

We c3p not know whether in pursuance of those recommendations a Spec'*' 

Offic \ 1 * ate weigh bndgos wore 

not \ y the Committee On 

the 1 bndgos wore installed 

Acooiuuifc to tixe Raima} Boaru mo uiu uol reau'e that the installation 

pnvate Weighbridges would bo of use only under special conditions Tho object 
the Committed: & recommendation was to eliminate woighment and adjustment o 
wa^om at ra lway^ depot stations and to reduce shunting operations Tho Rau ,ra 7 
* 



Bwd point out however th'l ih^o'»*tt'-nllT >p*aking th* ojv»r»iion' of weigh 
E""t ard Mpwtn^nt ibo^l J I** * pvt of th* internal operation or k colliery not 
rrqu~ng tV «v> of n r»1w»v l<vnmo‘ivr* » * tint p-ivaU weigh bnlge' ar* onlv 
ta.uMe f?*- ooIIwn'M that can op’-ato th*ra bv pravitv 

K rotate of one ann* prr ton wm granted in IP-' on coal lovied over pnvat* 
vt gh bndgr* In tho five Micorv*<bng Ve\r» th«* Bengal Xagpur Uvlwftv alone piid 
R* 3*000 in r**! nVw and ap*nt anther R* 9*000 in ro-modelling oollierr aiding' 
Ik* lUlwav Rovrd *tite that a« the rulwavs feared thnt an\ extension of d^mnn l 
fla the** Jmon wmil! put the mlwnva to cons denblo expenditure* thf>\ * froze 1 
the concrwon in rexpr'd of th* coll^nes alroadv enjoamg it l ut declined to giro it 
to anv other «Ili**nr 

Wo have given tl *« matter oonodernl le t bought and are of the opinion that th* 
deci ion to with lraw the ooncr«ions on tl e Bengal Xngpur Railwav wu not sound 
Had th*' special Officer n'romnwr !a! I \ the Ind an Coal Committee boon nj pointed 
and had he ta rn atoeV of the (then) mating conditions i* would have be*n ponibje 
for Hie railway* concerned to select the collieries to be allowed private weigh bridges 
and to have come to an understanding with them regarding the expenditure involved 
The withdrawal of the concession without such an investigation was ill advised n» 
no aeeount was taken of the over all effect which an increase in private weigh l ttdg-« 
would hav» had on the movetn*'nt. of cod from the toalfi-lds and on tessemng th' 
problem of under and over loaded wagons 

Wc arc convmeed of the necessity of having room private weigh hri Igos and fullr 
endors* the recommendations made b\ certain witnesses thnt th* installation of 
weigh budges should bo encouraged m all collicri s producing over r > 000 tons of 
ecal per month T 1 ‘ ' 

produemg over 1 ■ * 1 - " ‘ ‘ 

weigh bridges w i 

by all railways - ‘ ‘ 1 

48 We would like to refer to the speed at which tho guod ’ traffic in general and 
coal traffic particular moves The railways charge demurrago from a colliery and 


The railways should make a special effort to movo goods traffic a groat deal faster 
At present it is dead Blow A very senior radway officer toid the Committoo that 
there were sections on which the averago speed of goods traffio works out at loss than 
the speed of a bullock cart 
Sea Transport 

49 Wo have examined tho question of sea transport m chapter V 
Conclusions And Recommendations 

(1) Our suggestions in this chapter should result m a net increase in output of 
approximately 11 mdbon tons by 1950 over an approximate present output of 31 
million tons 

(2) The increase contemplated can be secured only if adequate rad trans- 
port facilities are provided Our recommendations for increased transport facilities 
Include — 

(a) certain extensions ol the proposed Giridih-Hazaribigh Road-Hazaribagh 
and Gaya-Ranchi sections 

(b) provision of better facilities in the Ka j ora/Jambad/Samla area of the Ram- 
ganj field 

(C) the construction of branch lines in the Peneh Valley field, 

(d) increased facilities in Rewa State, 
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(e) construction of a branch line from the Kbandwa Akola section to go through 
the undeveloped coalfields of Betal district and on to the Peneh Valley field, 

(!) construction of a metre-gauge line to connect the metre-gauge bridge con- 
templated across the Ganges in Bihar with the Jhana, Ramganj, Bokaro 
and Karanpura fields, 

(g) construction of a new broad-gauge line from Mamkpur through the Singiauh 
coalfield to meet the Burwadih-Chinmin section at a suitable point, 

(b) removal of the bottlenecks ringing the Bengal/Bihar fields, especially on 
the above Moghalserai section*, 

(3) A high-powered Committee should be appointed to go mto the entire question 
of rail transport facilities not merely for coal traffic but for all traffic 

(4) A change is necessary in the hitherto accepted ideas on railway development, 
viz , that the railways constitute a “ commercial enterprise ” rather than that they 
should be a means to an end 

(5) A system of zonal distribution of coal should be carefully worked out Wes- 
tern, Central and Southern India should generally be served by the Central India 
Central Provinces and Hyderabad State coalfields 

(6j There is need for speeding up arrangements for the grant of sidings to collieries 
Applications should be screened before being passed on to the Railway Board 

(7) The old rule about the under— and over-loading of wagons should be re- 
stored 

(8) Where practicable, all collieries producing over 5,000 tons of coal per month 
should be encouraged to have their own private weigb-bndges , all collieries produc- 
ing over 10,000 tons per month should be compelled to instal them A rebate of one 
anna per ton of coal weighed should be given in all such cases 

(9) The speed of goods trams should be increased 



CHATTER XXIII 

railway mnairr rates 

In this chapter wc *H*ll cxamm* certain que*t ions connected w itli milwaa freight 
cm roaL \\ p bit not attempting n detailed *tudj Imt onl\ 1 nofl\ indicating what 
n live learnt from witne*«rs ana from our own observation*. 

Ettscaablencsj 01 Present Fmghi Rates On Coat 

2 Thp fir«t point to lx* considered in whether the canting freight rales rhould I>» 
maintained enhanced or lowered Unfortunatcl} , the Railwnj Board are not in 
a iwition to tell ti* tlie co<t of moving coal on the railways , lhc\ can give only the 
over-all operating com Vcordmgls , tlics ln\o stated that revenue from puhlic 
oral in 1914-45 wn** approximatclv S per eent of the total nnl in 10*10 JO was 7 4 
Fw cent Ml the three factors nr 

(1) over all operating coat 

(2) cod of mo\ ing eoil on the railways, and 
O) the principle of * what the traffic can b'ir”, 

have influenced the existing rates The Raflnaj Board add that lonaulcration of 
the question under the tliree null heads could onlj be academic and of little value 
The> mamtam that, as a general statement, it is con-cct to ba} that it is quite im 
Fossible to calculate the cost of carriage for different commodities The genera! 
principle of what the traffic can bear, though not entirely free from defect, is an inci 
dental one under which low rated commodities such'as coal maj bo said to !>o sub 
sidised b} the earnings on traffic of higher intrinsic valuo This argument is sought 
to be supported b} the following comparative figures of avenge earnings (broad 
gauge) for 1944-45 — 

Public coal about 3 14 pics per ton per mile 
Grains and oil seeds about 18 13 pics p-r ton per inilo 
Other commodities about 10 00 pics per ton per mile 
The inabihU of the Railwa} Board to sort out the cost of handling different Linds 
of traffio is a handicap It was commented upon by the Indian Coal Committee, 
1925, who, however, said that “ unfortunatolj no tountr} in the world had been 
able to separato tbo cost of hauling one ton of coal from that of hauling one ton of 
goods one mile ’ We do not know what tho present position i but wo refoso to 
believe that this is a matter beyond human uigcnuit} 

3 In the absence of tins break down wo have to icl} on what thejRailwav 

Board have stated and it is obvious from it that coal is being carried at a rate con 
sidcrablj below the rates applicable* to other commodities This is as it should be 
coal being a basic raw material In the statement below we have indicated tho 
average rail freight charges from certain B X R and E I R stations to Madras 
Bomba} and Karachi City b} tho all rail route ’ ’ 


From 


Station to 

B N RIy — Jhoria 
Chaurashi, Radha 
iiagar and Bokaro 
Jharia fields 

E I RIy Colliery 

Stations, t g , Ondil 
Barakar, Itajhora 

Sid ag, etc 


Rs a r 

Rs a p 


per ton 

per ton 

Madras 

13 9 10 

13 15 0 

Bombay 

14 13 7 

H 13 7 

Karachi 

17 10 1 

17 1 6 


Son —The abovo figures denote onh the n\ erage re.lfreights nruj do not include the x arjo ,„ 
I<n labia on this traffic 



tho soma principle shoutl be adopted In tho fixation of Tftilwnj freights. It doe* 
nol r pure argument to show tint a uniform s\ 'tom of rates favours the hotter 
quahtv eoilan 1 places mf*riorcov\ at a disadvantage Wn think that erenttially 
diff rential rites nvv>, thwfon .Intro to bo introduced in the interest* of national 
eoonomj an Itheeaal vd course trtnil \ be to have two nt« s, one for JM'ctcd Grade 
an 1 On la I coils, an 1 tin other for all other coils Tho introduction of two 
ratts slinitH not he difficult to work or "complicate the Rate structure and 
open up a wide fill for fraud ”, ns the Railway Hoard f >,ar 

It dtV'Mioi.hownvrr, seem no**ible to mtrtvlufa difl radial rates for the thno 
hem? Uif n nco ha* ban made ha the In ban Mining \**ouation to the rff'Ct 
of tin increas'd u i oflow gn le coal on the transport svsti m This argument, m 
o ir on! no i, cli ieh**s thei«sne*olo ig astranspo-t n mamsdifficult AVehare stated 
olsewlien that the radical s will not be abl > to mom all the coal that might be pro. 
due \ in If w which then is nilemanl Ifb\ di(T n ntlal mt» s vr» give an additional 
Iran Ins to th prolnetmnor low gride coals nirtienl irl\ in the «n ir where tl ero 
nro air* a 1\ traffic hoi 1 ups the situation will beenm' quite tmpo. sihl It can, 
orcoitse hi argued that in the nit aslnwhiehthetnnsporl difficult \ is not a harrier, 
theobj etioitothe introdtietlonofdilf radial mtoi* not anhd Hut there would 
arise a 1 1 in bo is distinction ns b twin n diff rent areas, and wa cannot, therefore, 
suppvrt this M vc Thi question of introducing diff n ntial rat«s should bo re 
op nel when the g neral transport ait nation in th« country nsnwholeoases 

\ In this co most to i tho Coil Consumers* Association baw suggested that tl ere 
ahonllb two s tsoffnm,hts,oneforcoilus das fuel for at i am raising in boiler#, « c , 
for p iwer purposes, on I a noth r for coal which bofon if i* used has to boiroois*ed 
toinal it a suitable raw material fir in lnstrv They ham t xj lamed this point of 
M vent o line 1 igth but wo do not igreethat aca exists for bringing about this 
differentiation Tho major industrial which utilise coal as m the second category can, 
inonropmlin well atTordthefreight* which they are paying on their coal nt present 

TelW'oplo Rales. 


for drawing their supplies from nearer sources. 

Certain coil pro Incurs in o ” ■'*■**■ 1 *- *'•* >--*-•» ,v - tele- 

eopie system which til' 1 ! say tl at 

any otlv r system is pordtl*. ■ ■ ... 11 be 

nf ben tit to such producer* 

Coal In Train Load*. 

10 Weashrvl cert am witnesses whether the\ would agree to the suggest ion that 
reduced freight rates * %1 * i 1 - » », » * - 

sinner The railtra ■ ■ 

Hr»»rd mint am that ■ ■ * l 

tim*** d'-spitehM Tro. ■ 

fro^vdli me , 'i\e a numb r of wagon load* b\ thesametraln Tl ry are tl rrefore 
o m tsed * a am red wdionerfrei 1 t*cmtra?nloa Is. On tl red) erhin'l amtml er ef 
r av m*nliai s a Iraf it«l a re«itc inoftl eratefirlrainlcvul* a*tleaf*e1 tl at it 
will result In i teV. t uni roan l of arago is an 1 locos ai 1 ml nee conge tion in the 
mar ' all v a a* is Tl e s.nall j mdne- r« are l aw. vrr f at ol vimi* reasons greatly 
o iwal ill Ol rs j ont out that tl esa«t riwilll alto tl <* hoanimg 

o p roalanl w Ugiveanunfi ra Ivan* age 1oiargr>eon*t ru rs %\rdonot tl ink tl at 
a csut ic ncca*e ) asbeenma leo it fvarodocti mi in fmc! t on trainload* Rarga 
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1 coa^um-rs nro wry few and largo collieries which can send out train loads arc also 
veryf’w; and since this concession would benefit, only n few, wo do not recom- 
mend it. 

Sf&scnnl Rates. 

H. Wj hare rxamm'xl tho question of introducing seasonal ratos. Ncithor 

(l„T>. ■ . ... — - , _ of ( hMS 

■ ■ iroduction 

■ ■ ■ liable, 

freight Payment System. 

12 Tho freight payment p> stem lias boon described bj witnesses to bo satis, 
fictory, onthe wholo.and tliogon n ral opinion is that itahould not bo altered. There 
are however one or two special points which roquiro consideration Somo witnesses 
pointed out that, with tho increase in tho pilf>.rngo of coal en route, tho system of 
-t • r . , * ’• * ’io actual coal delivered 

■ icon suggested that the 

■ by charging a slight 

premium for such insurance worked out on an actuarial basis ; tho present difference 
in tho ratos for “ owner's risk ” and " railway risk ” soems high and is apparently 
not based on any oxact calculations Th^ro is considerable forco in this argument ; 
Unless the railway s are made responsible for tho loss tn route , thefts of coal aro not 
lit >ly to diminish. 

13 Another point that was made by one witness was that tho railways require 

''a™ -* f— **»-.’ - * ‘ ~f— 1 1 n r tho consignee 

. . ■ . ■ ■ ■ ‘ railways forget 

■ ‘ . . • . . ■ ers leavo claims 

1 ; : ■ 1 1 « n to settle such 

Section 42 01 The Railways Act. 

14 It has boon suggested that tho introduction of group rates or differential 

rates on infirior coal may offend against cortam provisions of Soction 42 of the 
T"d «» R* .v *.-* , .... - «-n i-*™ t""" nwMaa'v w tt system of 

■ . . ■ ' dlowed to in* 

• . ’ ’ ’ • ‘ grounds If 


Conclusions And Recommendations. 

(1) The present freight rates on coal, with certain exceptions seem reasonable. 
D any general revision ot freights is undertaken in consequence ol the increased cost 
o! operahon ot the railways, the preferential treatment now accorded to coal should 
be maintained. 

(2) The group system ot rates should b9 extended to all important coalfields. 

(3) Wa recommend differential freight rates on inferior coal bat consider that 
their introduction should be postponed until the rail transport position m the country 
ns a whole eases. 

(4) There is no case for different freight rates on coal used as fuel and as a raw 
material for processing in industry 

(5) The separate telescopic rate on coal for distances up to 400 miles should be 

abolished. 

(6) Thero is no cas° for a lower rate on coal carried in tram loads to one coq. 
signee 


(7) Seasonal rates are impracticable. 

(3) Taira are no ccmnUmti against the freight payment system, but a small 
premia* worked out on an actuarial bam should be levied on freight and the railways 
should then cirry the risk on coal en route. 


(3) It th 3 introduction of the group system of rates or differential rate: 
anmlaint o! Section 42 of the Railways Act, thu should be undertaken. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


THE CONTROL OF DISTRIBUTION AND MARKETING 


Need For Continuance 0 ! Control Over Distribution 

2 The tan for a complt ft control ovir distribution in our opinion, is unassail- 
able so long ns tlio production of coal is not adequate to meet tho demand and while 
the position of the rulwajs w such that there is a shortage of wagons for coal more 
or less tliroughout tho 3 car Judging b> tho oudenco of the witnesses we have 
examined, tho consumers and tho coal industry generally favour a continuance of 
control 111 such circumstances It is clear that, m tho alternative, there might bo 
difficulty m maintaining essential strvices and public utilities and there will certainly 
bo a considerable rise in tho pneo of coal and oxtensivo black marketing operations, 
since, in times of shortage, experience has shown that price can only be controlled 
iT distribution also is eflt ctivcly controlled 

1 Wt tluroforc, n commend that control should coutuiuo for the present 
There is general agreement amongst the witnesses that the system of control ovolvcd 
during the w ir has on tho whoti worlcd fairly successfully Tho one complaint 
regarding it is that it is too much a matter of personal rule and that the work should 
bo done tJirougli a Board Certain witness s ha\o also stated that collieries which 
' r ' r ' 1 m adequate supply of wagons ns a 

' ilhenes produemg higher grades of 

« priorities wlucli should bo viewed 

m tho context of tho shortage of wagon supplies and winch were matters governed 
by tho policy adopted bj Government They were not within the discretion and 
competence of the Officer in actual clnrgo of coal distribution 

’ exercised tlirough 

> work to maximum 

< • onded wagons, tho 

re, the conditions 

obtaining at tlio difTircnt collieries all these factors and moro influence lead 
mgs Tho Officer m charge should Ik able to grasp any situation arising in a moment 
and should bo t npablo of taking quick decisions and tliroughout tho day numerous 
telephonic instructions have to be issued to the different railway's Evory moment, 
in fact, counts and if tho system of allocation and distribution vero to bo turned 
over to a Board tho inevitable delay m handling daily emergencies would result 
in a considerable loss of transport Wo are therefore of the opinion that tho idea 
of a Board for mal mg tho daily allocations 13 wholly impracticable But in order 
to meet tho objection urged before us so far ns is, in our opinion practicable, we 
suggest that a small Committeo may bt constituted wlucb would periodically review 
the practical operation of the By stem and examine any grievances which either 
collieries or consumers wash to put forward Tlus Committee mil we think, not 
only act, to some extent ns a safety valvo but will also servo as a check upon tho 
Officer m charge of distribution It 18 necessary that the Committeo should function 
in Calcutta and it might, uo think consist ot the representatives of Government, 
tho producers and consumers 

Statistics Necessary For Efficient Distribution Controk 

«■* - *1 « I 1 i t 1 1 j _ r . i „ „„„,f ltir 


wn» uniuys 00 available ot tlio estimates ot the production ami uio utinBpouuitvn 
available as compared with the consumers’ stock position and tho estimated demand 
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TTic statistic* which wr regard essential are (ho following and they need to bo 
kept on a niont hi r bv»n and compiled nt ns early ft date n* pmctiwibto after the 
close of each month 

(1) 1 • stocks ftt tho beginning 

their despatches during 
, n separately — and their 

stock' nt the rn«l of the month, *t<am and slaik coal l»eing shown 
eepantch 

(2) A monthly e*iimit< from nil collieries of tin ir raisings of sttam and alack 

coal monthK for the following three months (7% of the over-all figure 
Will lmc to l»e deducted m the St itistirs section for colhert consump- 
tjon) 

(3) A monthly <*tinnt« from tin Hast Indian and Bengal Nagpur Railways 

of the amount o r roa! thei tan moveinnnthh for the eastnng three 

months 

<4) A statement of blocks held at the beginning and the end of the month and 
consumption during the month, submitted monthly by big consumers 
mich tut all the rndwnyR, tho at eel companies, the cotton ttatilo mills, 
cement companies, jute mills, jiublic utilities, the inland water trans- 
jiort and lighterage companies and depot stocks of bunkers nt the 
various ports 

(5) Am other statistics which mat lit<r 1*. found to be mcevwt may, of 
course, be added 

We hat t »ecn tho form of the mont hit rcjiort regarding raisings, despatches, 
•tocks and labour prescribed by the Government of India under their notification 
No 1395 dated tho 21st August 1W5 This report no doubt furnishes some useful 
information, but, ns vt hate states!, more is needed if distribution control is to be 
efficiently exercises! 

Change-over From Complete To Modified Control Over Distribution. 

6 Wc considi r that, with tho help of theso statistics, it will not be difficult to 
jndge when tho time is appropriate to change from the temporary system of complete 
control over distribution to a system of modified control, which we shall now proceed 
to deal with It is difficult for us however, to givo any forecast as to when a change- 
over may become iiossible The figures of estimated requirements, and tho increase 
m coal production which they necessitate, which we have calculated as the basis of 
thin - • ’ i -i - e - a fairly' rapid industrial deve- 
lop is stepped up, we hope that 

it . n industrial activity , as other* 

■ *lso there will bo over production of coal 

‘ 6 There is one smaU point with which we should deal before leaving the tem- 
porary system of completo control over distribution, and that is whether a change 
■*> modified control should bo made after the railways and large industries have 
t>T..H - * . - ,■ ' - will only be made after production is 

* will inevitably bo a time lag m deter- 

. will be a short ponod when production 

* ■ ■ . he situation is regards reserve stocks 

7 We come now to the position when complete control over distribution is 
^longer justified having regard to production and ^ transport^ and our view is 

nxts, ■ - . . i . i 

Tun. 1 ■ ■: 

Bur ■■ . 

for . . V. ...» 

cok 

fr ffich are dependent upon it, and it will, therefore, be necessary to mtroduce a system 
Of licensing by which the purchase of coal from collieries which are declared to b* 
■producing coking coal is regulated A licensing system will also be necessary * 
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regard to coal for export This modified control and the operation of the licensing 
system should, wo think, be entrusted to the authority which we recommend m a 
later chapter, and it will be for that authority to determine the actual procedure 
to be followed 
Central Marketing Agency. 

8 Before coming to our conclusions in regard to the removal of general control 
over distribution, we should refer to the necessity and possibility of retaining control 
through some form of a central marketing agency Such an agency has obvious 
advantages, not only from the point of view of stabilisation of the coal industry, 
but as a means of ensuring that tho country’s coal resources are utilised to the best 
possible advantage by allocation to consumers of the class of coal considered suitable 
for their individual requirements The opinion of the majority of the witnesses 
t r 5 * 7 1 1 i voluntary basis or under Government 

• would, m all probability , be inefficient 

questionable We ourselves feel that 


msation is not justified It is, however, a possibilit\ w Inch should ve tlunk be 
borne in mind since a situation maa an«e nt a later date requiring such action 
Middle™ en. 

9 It is necessary for us here to sa\ something regarding the place which we 
assign to middlemen m the industry Middlemen consist, broadly speaking, of 
four classes — 

(1) suppliers’ agents overseas and in ports who act as selling and bunkering 

agents for suppliers over wide temtones and who are usually remu- 
nerated on a commission basis , 

(2) merchants who buy outright from suppliers and sell the coal on their 

own account in the temtones or industries which the suppliers may 
assign to them , when these merchants act as principals, they take the 
dtl credere nsk of sales made by them as woll as any profit and loss 
the\ may make on the business , 

(3) suppliers’ brokers, who canvass business for their principals on a com- 

mission basis , 

(4) consumers' brokers, who look after the interests of their principals 

and are remunerated by a commission from the consumer, and not 
the supplier , these, for the most part, are a war timo growth 
Under any system of complete control over distribution, there is little place 
for intermediaries , hut as the system of complete control introduced during the 
war was not regarded as a permanent measure, it was felt by the coal industry that 
the position of middlemen should be safeguarded m ordor that they would be m a 
position to resume their business on tho removal of control When, therefore, the 
Colliery Control Order was issued m 1944, the position of middlemen was officially 
recognised, hut there was some argument over details in the matter and it was not 
until October, 1945, that the following orders wore issued ns a part of tho Colliery 
Control Order, they are still m force 

“6(1) Where a colliery ’ ** 1 4 . 1 ^ uty Coal Commissioner 

(Distribution) in 1 direct to consumers 

and on allotment 1 Commissioner (Distri- 

bution) to a consumer with his consent for such direct ealo, tho coal 
shall bo delivered to the consumer at tho price fixed undor clause 4, 
and no commission or other charges shall bo paid in addition, oxcopl 
that where a broker is employod, a brokorngo not exceeding six annas 
per ton. may bo paid bv the colliery ownor to the broker 
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(2) Where « conremer purchases coal through ft del crticre agent, such agent 
ihall not, on the solo of such coal, chargo or roooivo from tho consumor 
ft margin over tho pnee fixed tmdor dauro 4 which oxcoods ♦ 

(а) four rupees per ton in tho caso of hard colco, or 

(б) one rupeo eight annas per ton la tho caso of soft coko or coal 
*nd if, in any such transaction as aforesaid, a brokor is employed or the 
<M trrdere agent himself serves as a brokor, a brokorago not oxcooding 
MX annas per ton may bo paid by tho colliory ownor to the broker 
or, u tbo caso may Ixs, to tho del credere agont 

“ (3) Where in any transaction governed by sub clauso (1) or (2) more than 

ono broker c 

or margins ■ 

maximum j ■ 

botwoon tho brokers or agents in such proportion as may bo ogreod 
upon. 

" (4) If any question arises whothor a porson is a del credere agent or a broker 
or both del credere agent and brokor in rospoct of any transaction, it 
shall bo referred to tho Deputy Coal Commissioner (Distribution) 
whoso decision shall bo final 


“ (5) Nothing in this clauso shall apply in relation to a transaction involving 
loss tluui ono wagon load of coal ” 

10 There aro a number of comments wo msh to make on tho present position 
With reference to sub clauso (1) of clauso 0 of tho Colliery Control Order, wo thmk it 
•xtr&ordmary that tho salo of ooal direct to a consumor should bo dependent on the 
consent of tho Deputy Coal Commissioner (Distribution) Wo can soo no justifi 
cation for this provision which, in actual working, has boon responsible for certain 
®Vil3 As regards tho various typo? of nuddlomon now existing thore is a limited 
justification for tho merchants who act as principals and tako tho del credere risk , 
tfieir mam valuo is m tho dotailcd distribution of coal, as for example for domostic 
0,0 or for small consumers Direct Bales in such cases being generally for less than 
^agon loads, aro impracticablo for various reasons which should bo readily obvious 
But beyond this wo do not think that del credere agonts aro a noccssary link in tho 
marketing structure Much less useful, and perhaps mare abusod in practico, is 
mo system of consumer’s brokers, which, as wo havo stated has grown up mainly 
duruig war timo Wo would like to soo tho oarly disappearance of tins class of middle 

den, 1 • r , j r "—o To tho extent that the 

type , . he Colliory Control 

Order • 


under the Colliery 

Conti ■ | lbution which has 

Pn>va . . oi but little in tho 

Procurement and distribution ui coat a* i» ou,j- j that their room 

Oration has boon fixed at a figure so very much higher than m peace time , this 
Miticism appbos more particularly to tho caso of tho del credere agent Wo have 
Dot gone into this matter m sufficient detail to make a defimto recommendation 
other than that Government should reconsider its decision 
Piices And Possible Over production Of CoaL 

11 We turn now to tho question of control over coal pnc&s We have shown 
earlior chapters how unfavourably tho low prices for coal, which prevailed some ten 
Tears ago, reflected on mining practice, and wo feel that it u essential that the 

T^Mnn f\f . 1 l. I 1 _ — Vf. nll.iT'ivI Ift fall viAAAnnm A 1 nir»l HS. 
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^all in coal price* We feel, therefore, that Government should continue to Control 
the pneo even after control over distribution h modified, and that, os statod in an 
earlier chapter, the pace should be related to wngo3 We are aware of the fact, 
andhavomdoodmention.edu already in this chapter, that, hitherto, no e&ctive 
price control has boon possible without control over distribution, but this has boon 
m times of shortage and, according to our recommendation control ovortho distri- 
bution of coal will coDtmuo so loing as there is a shortage of coal Our problem, 
therefore, w not a rise m the pnee of coal abovo the cant rolled price once control 
over distribution is removed, but a fall below the controlled prtoo, einco a state of 
potential over product on will then bo m existence We feel that tho answer to 
this is for Government to control production to tho Latent necessary to relate it to 
demand- Tin* can, we think, bo done simply and effectively by assessing monthly, 
in the light of tho statistics which wo have recommended, the est matod supply and 
demand and if supply appears to bo outstripping demand then regulating tho supply 
of wagons to colLenes m accordance with a quota allotted to each, so as to bnng 
about an all round curtailment in production This control over production would 
remove tlie temptation towards j>nco cutting to obtain busmen which might other- 
wise again prevail m a ajstem of almost free marketing It appears to us that sta- 
bilisation of pnro at an economic level can only come about through complote control 
of the selling sido or a regulation of tho production side and that the latter appear? 
to be tho simpler method 

Condusions And Recommendations 

(1) Distribution control must continue so long as shortages of coal and a! 
rad transport continue 

(2) The war time system of control has, on the whole, worked satisfactorily 
but we suggest the appointment of a small Committee to review the work of the 
controlling officer and to examine grievances 

(3) For the efficient operation of distribution control, the collection ol 
certain statistics is essential They will be valuable also in ensuring that 
production does not outstrip demand 

<4) When supply has overtaken demand, the complete control over distri- 
bution should he modified 

(5) Distribution control through r Central Marketing Agenev is not 
juatifiod at present 

(6) The Colliery Control Order, in its reference to middlemen, has certain 
defects which should be remr led. 

(7) Control over pnc«- bald be continued even after control over distri- 
bution is modified \ 



CHAPTER XXV 


THE COMPOSITE PLAN. 

If progress and stability nro tole secured, tho production, distribution and 
•♦onrnmption of coal mud be integrated into n harmonious whole , for a direr* 
fence of aim* or interests in relation to any of these three aspects mil inevitably 
throw tho other two out of gear ^\c hold tint the responsibility of bringing about 
this integration mint rest with the State and that it can be achieved only by the 
adoption of an orderly plan 

2 Of primary importune* are the 110111(011310 and prospective coal require- 
ments of tho country, for these mint determine tho extent of the development both 
on tho production and the transport Bide It can be stated with eomo confidence 
that the countn, can immediately absorb about 30 million tons of coal per annum 
But, in tho main, transport is the present bottleneck to increased supplies , and our 
best effort so far has been 2G million tons delivered in 1045 out of a total production 
of about 30 million tons The demand moreover, H a growing one, and if present 
expectations of large scale industrialisation m itemize ns there 1 * reason to hope, 
coal rqmrcmcnta will steadily grow to about 41 million tons per annum by 1956 
But our suggestions for a limitation on exports and for the increased provision of 
electricity m tho coalfields and for railway traction wall, along with power develop- 
ments elscwhcro in the country and a larger use of oil by industry, have the effect of 
reducing requirements by about 2 million tons per annum Our target for production 
will, therefore, bo about 42 million tons in 195G for a reasonable allowance over not 
consumer requirements must be made for colliery needs 

While requirements wall grow, there will be little voluntary regulation of use 
without conscious direction Such regulation may be necessary for two reasons 
either to conservo limited resources of a particular class of coal or to secure efficient 
utilisation In India, the reserves of good coking coal, which is so essential to the 
metallurgical industry are not likely to exceed about 7 r >0 million tons though these 
can bo extended somewhat by resort to blending and washing Tor many years, 
tho output of tin* coal was 9 to 10 million tons per annum though in the last 2 or 3 
years production is probably down by about 2 million tons Even 0 tho reserves 
must be considered small for so important an industry and the need for regulating 
t - 
c , 

a’ 1 * . 

r • l of 39 million tons This we suggest, 

should be Becured by increased resort to blending and w ashing and by a prohibition 
of the use of good coking coal by other than two specified classes of consumers 

The regulation of use for the purpose of securing efficient utilisation is not & 
practical proposition m India until the physical and chemical characteristics of our 
coals have been studied and correlated to industrial consumption and optimum 
requirements Wien the data are available the need for regulation by tho State 
would depend on tho divergence between actual consumption and scientific re- 
quirements and on certain other factors No country certainly not India can afford 
to be reckless in its fuel practices and the ground must therefort be prepared quickly 
for reaching a decision on merits about the need for enforced regulation of use 
Till then however, sufficient data are available to direct the consumption of some 
users on certain lines 

3 Requirements naturally determine the production of coal The net increase 
m output required to meet tho eventual demand is about 11 to 12 million tons per 
annum, but new development must also aim at producing about 3} million tons 
more to replace the good coking coal proposed to be conserved Our proposals 
include intensified output in the present fields and the opening up of hitherto un- 
developed fields Tho former, we expect will, by 1956, yield an additional output 
of 13} Trilli on tons and the latter of 2 million tons annually. 

Tho development of a new colliery is a slow business , so is the provision of 
increased transport facilities But we do not think it over optimistic to hope that 
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each year from 1947 onwards about I \ million tons more of coal will be brought into 
consumption. Starting from the 1945 figure of 26 million tons, our plan would 
secure 5 balancing of demand and supply by about 1654. 

On the production side, it is necessary to revise our ideas regarding the desired 
rate of extraction of the coal »n situ. Until 1936, the percentage of extraction was 
only about 50, but latterly there has been an improvement due to stricter mining 
regulations and greater resort to voluntary stowing. For the future, the objective 
should be practically complete extraction of coal seams with an ash content of up 
to 30%. The object is essentially the avoidance of waste in mining, but the method 
of achieving it, viz , sand stowing, which we have recommended, also ensures maxi- 
mum safety If waste in extraction is to be avoided, stowing should be made compulsory, 
and this we propose ; we also recommend that such compulsory stowing should be 
assisted, up to a maximum of Rs 2 per ton of coal extracted, from the proceeds of 
a greatly enhanced cess on coal despatches This wide extension of stowing will 
help further to conserve the limited resources of good coking coal , for the percentage 
of extraction will rise from the present 70% or so to over 90% Thus, a measure 
essentially of sound mining practice has an important bearing on our good coking coal 
position 

An increase in production is not just a matter of opening up new mines So 
large an increase must be rationally achieved, but thero are a number of aspects in 
our industry which stand in the way of rational development The private owner- 

i- . . ■ • 'r 


' ' * 1 ' but we see no hope of either unless, 

) ■ 1 worker is attracted and made 

i. 1 ’ ind amenities amongst other things 

must determine the price of coal, which needs to be stable over a period and reasonably 
profitable to attract capital and talent to new large scale development There is 
need, too, for guarding against over production with its inevitable repercussions 
on prices 

There is thus> need for Government direction of fresh development on sound 
lines and Government control over prices As a corollary to the latter. Government 
must take a hand m the determination of proper wages for labour and in the provi- 
sion of reasonable amenities, of which wi consider education one of the moat 
important And lest labour should prove inadequate, Government should encourage, 
and, if necessary compel, greater resort to mechanisation in new fields and collieries. 

4 Tha coal produced must now be distributed Distribution embraces both 
transport and marketing The former, though reasonably adequate m the pre war 
days, except during periods of peak wagon demand seems now to be totally inade- 
quate to move even immediate requirements In the main, the difficulty is one of 
inadequate wagons and ^ J ’ ■ ~ r 

taken to improve the . . y 

will surely be strangula 
over ail transport requir 

programmes But, meanwhile, there aro certain measures which can be imple- 
mented within a reasonable period oi time and which will afford direct assistance to 
our schemes for enhanced cool raisings 


Marketing, m the 

war time control over 

shall receive how mu 

consumer would get ■ " . 

use of limited supplies. ” ‘ ** ’ 1 

unless production and tr 

shortage « Jjkelj to last i ■ . ■ 



■ - ’ 1 — A h the war; 

jmckly, the 
■ . the case for 
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eontrol over distribution js unassailable. With tho best possible effort and provided 
drips the demand for coat grow* as envisaged by os, it is unlikely that a balancing 
•fecpply and demand trill tw* nrhieved much before 1054. Thereafter, a modified 
*»fro! only over distribution may l>o needed, its object being to regulate the use 
ef coting coal and the requirements of the railways and of tho oxport trade. But 
If erenta ally a complete regulation of use is decided to bo necessary, a complete 
eontro! over distribution would bo ineseapablo ; and in such circamstanccs, there 
cay be advantages in bringing a Central Marketing Agency into boing. 

5. In brief, our plan recks to regulate u*e where necessary or practicable, fro* 
faction wul bo planned to conform, as quickly as may bo, to demand ; and certain 
Bsentul pre-requisites for round development will bo provided. Most important 
unong these are adequate tranrport, stablo prices and an adequate, settled and con- 
tented Labour force Responsibility in relation to all these lies heavily on Govern* 
For co-ordinating such varied and complex activities, centralised p lann i n g 
*nd enerprtic action are essential 
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each year from 1047 onwards about million tons more of coal will bo brought Into 
consumption. Starting from the 1045 figure of 2G million tons, our plan would 
eocure a balancing of demand and supply by about 1054 

On the production side, it is necessary to revise our ideas regarding the desired 
rate of extraction of the coal in ttlu Until 1036, the percentage of extraction was 
only about 50, but latterly there has been an improvement duo to stricter mining 
regulations and greater resort to voluntary stowing For tho future, tho objective 
should be practically complete extraction of coal seams with an ash content of up 
to 30% The object is essentially tho avoidanco of waste in mining, but the method 
of achieving it, vtz , sand stowing, which we have recommended, also ensures man* 
mum safety If waste m extraction is to bo avoidcd,etowing should bo made compulsory, 
and this we propose , we also recommend that such compulsory stowing should bo 
assisted, up to a maximum of Ha 2 per ton of coal extracted, from tho proceeds of 
a greatly enhanced cess on coal despatches This wide extension of stowing will 
help further to conserve the limited resources of good coking coal , for the percentage 
of extraction will nso from tho present 70% or so to over 00% Thus, a measure 
essentially of sound mining practice has an important bearing on our good coking coal 
position 

An increase m production is not just a matter of opening up new mines So 
large on increase must be rationally achieved but there are a number of aspects in 
our industry which stand in the way of rational development The private owner* 
ahip of ‘mineral rights in tho two most important coal bearing provinces of tho country 
is one , an inadequate and unsatisfactory labour force l-. another , and tho danger of 
fluctuating prices is a third consider that tho State must acquire mineral rights 
in the Permanently Settled areas of Bengal and Bihar , without this step long 
overdue and essential reforms cannot be earned through nor u ould orderly develop- 
ment under the control and gmdanco of tho State be facilitated m the future The 
labour force must be augmented and trained, but we sec no hope of either unless, 
by adequate wages and reasonable amenities, a worker is attracted and made 
attached to coal mining Adequato wages and amenities amongst other thing* 
must determine the price of coal, which needs to be stable over a period and reasonably 
profitable to attract capital and talent to new large scale development There & 
need, too, for guarding ngatnst overproduction with its inevitable repercussion* 
on prices 

There it. thus need for Government direction of fresh development on sound 
lines and Government control over pnres As a corollary to the latter, Government 
must take a hand in the determination of proper wages for labour and m tho provi- 
sion of reasonable amenities, of which wx consider education one of the moat 
important And lest labour should prove inadequate, Government should encourage, 
and, if necessary compel greater resort to mechanisation in new fields and collieries 

4 Th coal produced muat now bo distributed Distribution embraces both 
transport ana marketing The former though reasonably adequato in the pre-war 
days, except during periods of peak w igon demand seems now to bo totally inade- 
quate to move even immediate requirements In the mam, the difficulty is one of 
inadequate wagons and power and limitations of track Unless urgent steps are 
taken to improve the position allround the planned industrialisation of the country 
will surely be strangulated There is need for a searching investigation into the 
over ad transport requirements of the country arising out of the industrialisation 
programmes But, meanwhile there are certain measures which can be imple- 
mented within a reasonable period of time and which will afford direct assistance to 
our schemes for enhanced coal raisings 

Marketing, in the pre war sense, has been largely dormant during the years of 
war tune control over distribution , for this control eought to decide not merely who 
shall receive how much coal but also on a rough and ready basis, tho quality each 
oonsumer would get Controlled distribution was essential to secure tho best possible 
use of limited supplies But this shortage of supplies has not ended with the war * 
unless production and transport are greatly increased, and that too quickly, the 
shortage is likely to last for many more years And so long as it lasts, the case for 
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Jkqoiremcnts 01 The Indian Sitoation 

3. Following that nnalyBi' and apphrng it to India wo Imp collide red what 
» necessary m our conditions Under the occurrence nnd geology of coal, a certain 
amount of work has Inrcn done bj the Geological Survey of India There is a fairly 
clear idea of where coal occur*, but it is unlikely that nil ilqiaits Iia\e been dis- 
covered And because what is known is not ro plcntilul having regard to the size, 
population and industrial po-'ibilitrx of the country, tho search must continuo! 
But this should obnouslj take precedence nfter n more thorough nnd systcmatio 
prospecting and proving oftho deposit 8 that havo been discovered Incompariscn to 
what ha* been done, in this mnttir, in other countries, wccnnonlj say that much still 
remains to l>c done in India Considerable known arena he unprosjtccted, nnd where- 
prospecting has been done, the information u\ailablc is of Iittlo immcdiato benefit 
for development purposes Actually , it would lie comet to enj that more has l>ecit 

done in tho detailed proving of r - ~' - ' 1 — * — v***i — »**-«• - , 

Governmental auspices Wo f« .* . t r 

affairs, Tor, if the development < * « . ■ ■ ■■ i ,* . 

is of national importance, wIik.. i„ u ..~ uuu »v uv ouuuuiwui turn, luo pros^ 

pectmg and proving of reserves should bo loft to pnviatc enterprise Elsewhere 
wo have rofrmd to tho alleged inadequacy of tho present maximum period of 3 years 
for a prospecting licence , tho complaint arisen because tho work hithorto dono by 
the Geological Sun 03 of India on tho prospoctuig and proving of coal deposits is 
of httlo help Wo think, therefore, that the Stnto should take upon itsolf tho res- 
ponsibihtj* of mapping known coal rO'Crvos m greater dotail Wo know that the 
Jhana and Raiuganj fiolds havo boon fairly fully studiod by tho Goological Survey 
of India, but much remains to bo dono in tho Central Provinces and Control India. 
Tho Karonpuro and West Bokaro fields havo been prospectod by pnvato compamogj 
but if onr recommendation about tho aquistition of mineral nghts 11 accoptod, a 
careful check on tho work dono must obviously bo undertaken Thoro are also, accord- 
ing to tho Geological Survey of India, a numbor of other deposits m which much 
geological work requires to bo dono 

four- ■ ■ . . * . 

tho f 

priority in its progi 

tho evidenco of tli . 1 

eentatives of that . . — 

I n « • ij« _ r T . 1 At / 41 - " nneral resources of the 

coal, potroloum, mang- 

That the need for further work on coal by the Goological Survey of India is 
reahsod is apparent from the following extract from tho wntton evidenco tondorod 
before us by the Goological Survey of India — • 

“ The ~ ** “ 1 


vmces and tho Eastern States Agency. A further examination of tho 
coal occurrences of Jammu province, Kashmir, m also contomplatod 
in the near future 

•* Tho geological mapping of ~ ' Othor 

coal bearing areas that j,y tho 

Department w ithin tho 

(») Tho eastern portion of tho Ramganj field whore tho moasuros are hidden 
by alluvium Exploratory drilling will be necessary. 

(u) Tho coalfields of tho Eastern States Agency and of Bilaapur district. 
Central Provinces, especially those within reasonable distanooi of 
existing or proposed railways This work will includo goological 
mapping combined with prospecting 



(m) Possible coal bearing areas of the lower Godavari Valley, Madias 
Presidency Geological mapping and drilling will probalby be neces- 
sary 

(tv) Coal bearing areas of the southern sido of the Assam plateau This 
will entail detailed geological mapping and prospocting 
41 The abovo programme will bo additional to the work of re estimating 
the coal rosorvos of tho principal coalfiold? m tho light of data 
available smeo the 1925 30survoy and in conjunction with theproposod 
systematic chomtcal and phjsicfll survoy of tho Fuol Research Insti- 
tute and other bodies In some instanco?, goologioal field work will 
bo necessary but in tho main it will bo a question of collating data 
from collieries, research institute?, o f c and collating tho information 
with tho known geological structure Tho urgoncy of this invosti 
gation will obviously bo influenced by tb™ na f uro of tho ro-ommonda 
tions of the Indian Coalfields’ Committoe and tho action taken by 
Government on tho 0 © recommendations”. 

4 Connected with the work of tho Geological Survoy of India on tho occurrence 

of coal is a study of tho characteristics of tho individual seams This is a laborious 
task but it is of no less importance to sound exploitation Littlo has boon done and 
that gonorally under tho control of tho C ** ’ " ’ 1 " - ** 

themsolvoa with an oyo mainly to tho 

forrod earlier to tho oxtremsly limited * . ' . , ■ 

the alleged defects of its anatysis and *, 0 

Attention has also boon drawn to tho need for a thorough study of tho characteristics 
and qualities of Indian coals with tho following main objocts — 

(a) scientific utilisation of resources through regulation if necessary , 

(b) blending, cleaning and washing possibilities on which much of value and 

importance to the metallurgical industry depends , and 
(o) mutability of coals for coking and economic conversion of non coking into 
coking coals 

As will bo seen, the objocts are related also to utilisation and to this extent re 
search on tho characteristics of coal is inseparable from research on coal utilisation , 
indeed, the object of the former is to facilitate the latter Under coal utilisation, 
a number of things require to be Btudied. We have mentiomd earlier tho 
desulphunsation of the excellent coking coals of Assam and have referred m 
our questionnaires to studies on pulverised and colloidal fuel and briquetting The 
last is of considerable importance, for the successful briquetting of ®nr 
hgmte 3 and tertiary coals may help to find for them a realtor market Aaather 
■aspect of efficient coal utilisation has been dealt with in the ensuing chapter, where 
-wo have indicated the need for research on the carbonisation of Indian coals In 
vestigations on the deterioration of coal on storage and weathenng and it 3 prepara 
'tion for the market are also necessary Of perhaps less immediate importance in 
India are studies on tho liquefaction of coal and the manufacture of synthetio liquid 
fuels, but these, too, must be undertaken in due course 

Efficient utibsation demands also a study of consumer requirements and else 
-where we have recommended that Government should share with organised mdu 3 tcy 
the responsibility of determining what classes o e Indian coal are the me it appropriate 
for various consumers But the work 13 obviously not one that can bo undertaken 
until fuller information about the characteristics of our coals is avatlable 

In relation to coal winning research 13 necessary on certain measures of safety, 
such as tho occurrence and treatment of coal dust Stowing in all its aspects must 
bo investigated further in view of tho wide extension of stowing that we hare re- 
commonded , under this we would include investigation of the suitability of stow- 
ing materials other than sand 

5 We summ ’ ” ’ u “ T “ 1 a should bo con 

contrated initially mid ho tho ofdor 

of priority of tho > bio and without 
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adversely affecting the first three problems which wo consider to b© of fanned mto 
.and very groat importance, them should bo a simultaneous study of all matters 
(i) Characteristics and quabties of Indian coals, 

(u) cleaning, washing and blending of coal, 

(ui) nntabibty of Indian coals for tho manufacture of metallurgical ooko, 

(it) carbonisation with particular reforonco to low tomperaturo distillation 
and tho manufacture of soft coko, 

(v) stud\ of industrial coal consumption, including that of the railways, 
(vi) dosulphunsat'On of coat, 

(vu) satotj measures, 

(vui) briquetting and pulverised and colloidal fuels, and 
(ix) stowing m all its aspocts 

Xntcr should como questions such as tho deterioration of coal on storage and weather- 
ing, tho preparation of coal for tho market, liquofiction of coal, the manufac ture 
of synthetic liquid fuels and tho gasification of coal in situ. 


-pnso • 

(a) a prebmmary physical and chemical survey, including 

(i) proximate analysis, 

(u) coking proportion, 

(iu) total sulphur, 

(iv) calorific value, 

(v) carbon and hydrogen content, 

(vi) washahdity, and 

(vu) roservos ; and 

(b) a detailed survoy embracing m addition to the above 

(i) distribution of sulphur, 

(u) phosphorus m ash, 

(lii) composition of ash, 

(iv) total chlonne, 

(v) complete ultimate analysis, 

(vi) comploto low and high tomperaturo assay (Gray-King), 

(vu) agglutmatmg index, 

(vin) swelling index, 

(ix) fusion point of ash in a reducing and oxidising atmosphere 
fx) deterioration of coking coals on storage and weathonng, and 
(xi) rare element content of coal m spocifio cases 
Tho detailed survey is a long term project and in tho United Kingdom after 


The Proposed Fuel Research Institute. 

7 From tlus anglo wp have j*tudi"d tho plan for tho Fuel Ro'mrch Institn 
of India prepares! bv tlio Council of Scientific and Industrial Research and sancti 
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by tho Gavornmout of India Provision is mado for an Instituto m tho Jhari v coal 
field at a capita! co«t of Rs 14 lakhs and an annual recurring oxpondituro of Rs 
lakhs 

In the capital expenditure no provision is made for pilot and full scale plants for 
work on coat washing, carbomsation etc So far n3 tho techimcal lay out and staff 
aro concomed it appears that tho Institute will be divided into six divisions as 
follows — 

(a) Phjaical and chemical survey of national coal resources mol tiding a 

geological and a chemical section 

(b) Carbonisation and bje products, 

(c) Chemistrj, 

(d) Gaseous fuck, 

(e) Physics, and 

(f) Engineering 

Por tho physical and Chemical Survey Division the staff sanctioned is — 

One Assistant Director 
One Senior Scientific Officer 
One Junior Scientific Officer 
Two Scientific Assistants 

Wo understand that the original plan for the Instituto prepared by tho Poel 
Research Committee provided for a staff m this Division of— 

One Assistant Director 
Two Senior Scientific Officer-. 

Three Junior Scientific Officer* 

Six Scientific Assistants 

but that drastic reductions had to be made subsequently on account of the refusal 
of the Government of India to sanction recurring expenditure on tho scalo envisaged 
(Rs 5J lakhs) Wo were unable to obtain n reasonable explanation for this cur- 
tailment of grants but it is obvious to us that the d“Cision of Government displays 
a most imp rfect real nation of what fuel research must do in India and how impor 
tant it is 

8 Wo have not considered in detail what organisation and staff are really necea 
sary fo” the division *“ " "* 4 1 * - *’ 1 — 1 

and chemical survey 
vey is completed wit 
in addition to the Ce 

Coal Survey laboratories in the TT " *' ,J v * ,t 11 *• ** * J -My to 

deal with the needs of the Ramga Pro 

vrnces fields , the mam Fuel Rest on to 

doing other work, deal with the pur 

pose, may have to be provided with extra staff equipment and stores 

It has been suggested to us by an officer experienced m these matters that the 
technical staff requirements at headquarters and for the two sub stations in Bengal 
and Bihar must be on the following scale if the work is to be completed within th« 
period we have in view — 

(a) The Fuel Research Tnstit ite 
One Assistant Director 

Two Senior Scientific Officers (l each Chemist and Geologist) 

Four Junior Scientific Officers {2 each Chemists and Geloogists) 

Ten Sciontifio Assistant*. (6 Chemists and 4 Geologists) 
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* (I ) Pft* V 1 b >1 t O > 

One **»mw V'jrjjtific Officer it'hcnrnt) 

T«<> Tunxn ** *mific Oilier i I ■» !i < hr nit tralGwinpit) 

*M\ v \ »i touts (T nili < h« im«fv m I Gco|n*»i«ls) 

el Hohirr»-Rani~arh Karnnp ri Sub station. 

One '-ninr ** it ntifie Officer (t hemi*t) 

Two «I* tunr ^ i< ntifie OHIoth- (| rich ( 1 # 1111 { in l Cooing «<t) 

Four *»e ottifir \- intents (2 "irh (Ijr'tiu^* "O'! finu^ «t ), 

In oirli n p witll 1 h» nn adequate complm ti! of hbo-ito*} a si-danfs, 
dri i, h* l inf n tie 

For the C» ntril IVm mr» ►«*!» stall n, a r thinl ihat >t iffr n tho -ainti flcnlo iw> 
for the Rokarn Ramgarh Knranpnra ft at mu w ill I * r riled in xi> \ of the i vten- 
five Area to Iks com ml 

For comparative pan o ci, mo gi\« Ik loir a t il ’e In \i g tin ic hntcal staff 
suggested in ih • original j lut of the Fu-i Rescan h fonuuntri , the -tnff actually san- 
ctioned and tho staff we con ider nece*rary fort ho completion of th chemical and 
phystci 1 survey with the maximum po^siblo speed 

Tott OiiRinul A* Aa now 

plan functioned proposal 


Assistant Director 
Senior Scientific Officers . 
Junior Snoot if o Officers 
Scientific Assistants 


<■ • 1 • : - 1 - ' ■ : ■ ■ 

limits The money expen led will ho well spent and wo trust that Government wiU 
not he parsimonious in this matter. 

0 There is one more comment wo wish to make icgarding the projected Tuel 
Research Institute TIio original p»an was drawn up hy expenmoed officers and 
individual! with .<>ni connections with tho industry. Ihero is reason to bohevo, there- 
fore, that it represented what is considered essential for the country’s needs That 
it should have been truncated for what appear to be purolj financial reasons is un. 
fortunate, and we suggest, therefore, that, in considering our limited proposals, Gov- 
ernment *hou .d take the opportunity of roviowmg their previous decision 
ThB Need For A Cess. 


10. While fuel research m other countries has b^en undertaken by Government 
and industry jointij and in co operation, there has bom little evidence m India of 
tho desire of tho industry to further its own and the country’s interests m thn matter 


being levied lor the p irpo»e of meeting a portion of the cost of fuel research In 
one country at l»ast that ws know of, fuel research h financed by a contribution 
from Government and the proo>ed* of a small cess lovicd on coal mines producing 
over 20,000 tons of coal per annum It, on reconsideration, Government accept 
the ongmal propolis of th t Fuel Rcv*arcli Committee and also sanction ihe further 
proposals mad) bv us Imr**, the recurring annual expenditure is lik*h to be m the 
neighbourhood of Rs 8 lakhs Wo lave considered whether, m India, tho contri- 
bution of industry tor s arch should bo on a reb'citivo basis as mentioned abovo, but 
Wb think that tins w ill cr ate considerable administrative difficulties Our proposal, 
, is that a o ss for r< search should be lovied on all producers of coal and t hat 
might, to start with, be fixi d at J anna per ton of despatches At the present rate 



of despatches this should bring in tv nrh Its 4 Inklis ] < r mini m, winch is just about 
half tho recurring amunl < \p< ndiluri Tl< capital * xp< mlituro should of course, 
bo provided by Gove mm* nt as unihr th< prcvnt sinction 

Wo should 111 o to ai d that in du coursi r< arch on coil must intv itnbly nssum® 
much larger proportions ord mori mom \ will Imi to l>o fourd But investments 
^n fuel rt starch are capital mvtsf mints winch shew rnpidh increasing results 

Conclusions And Recommendations 

(1) We sugg St a plan for fu< 1 research in Jndi l iirr m r iii(! tl • item*. in ord r of 
priority 

(2) First attention should be paid to a chemical ard physical survey ol Indian 
coals, and the survey should be completed within B years 

(3) The proposed Fuel Research Institute is not i-tnflid ncVquntih for am 
pletmg this survey in reasonable time Three sub-stations must te set up in the 
Ramganj, Bobaro-Ramgarh-KaraDpura and Central Provinces fields and the Cen- 
tral station should be provided with adlitioral staff etc 

(4) Government should reconsider its decision ns regards the rest o! the Insti- 
tute. 

(5) The cost of luel research should be shared by Government and industry and 
we suggest, therefore, that a cess o! $ anna per ton of coal despatched should le 
levied 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


TOE CAREQ.YI5ATI0.V OF COAL. 

General Considerations. 

Of th'' fofcil consumption of coal in India of (ipjiroxfaiatily 2G million ton* *n 
o ; b 3 j million tons mm proofed, about million tonn comtrbd into soft 
cokv nml tl.‘ r»jnmnd»r burnt wtfu'J. Jn view of the many rich tfonont* contamM 


piarki t for t) o»o products We know, for instance, that though the pre-war tola! 
production of crude tnr was about CO.OOO to 70,000 tons a year, a considerable 
tit} was 1* mg wwd ns fin I by the st«l work*. because there we no market for this 
quantity of far in India It is, therefore, av'omatic that the development of a di°* 
t illation industry’ can onlv take place in conjunction with the ilovi loj nv nt of s\i*Ii 
kindred industries ns would create and sustain a market for the products of distil] ?. 
tion Xerertlu less, in the burning of coat ns rave fm I tv wanto of valuable bje-pxo* 
ducts takes place and pi inning is needed for capturing them and putting them to 
»sn in important chemical and secondary industries. 

The Various Forms Of Carbonisation. 

2. The proo si of carbonisation subjects coal to destructive distill it ion and the 
bye-products result lrg tl cr-from depend upon tho nature of tho coal processed, tho 
design of tho oven or retort, tho temperature and tho rate of coking. In India wo 
are familiar with 1 ‘ * ‘ * 

gas works retorts, 
l - * 1 1. -v . 


li> Jo nouis. xu’t } i< iu ui coal tui it um) x.*o /„ uy vv» »ghl« uM lo o gallons of coal 
tar per ton of coal cok'd (British nrd American coals yield almost double this 
quant it j). Tins low jitld is attributable to tho comparatively poor quality of 
jndian coals and their high ash content. 

‘ • " 700 6 C pro- ’ 

to 13% by 

, . , ’• an apprecia. 

5 • • ■ respect of 



being conducted in such wasteful manner at present all over the Jkaria and" Rani, 
gonj fields 

. 3 Wo am indebted to Mr. C. J. Fielder, of Shalimar Tar Products Ltd , for tho 
following excoll nr* summary on tho carboniteaion of coal : — 

" There aro three stages in tho coking treatment of coal : — 

(1) High Temperature Coking, at 90O°C — 1300°C, gives a hard non-volatile in*’- 
tallurglcal cok'% a high yield of coke oven gas and o low yield of thick heavy tar. 

(2) Low Temperature CoUng or Carbonisation, at 4C0°— 6S0°C., gives a soft smo- 

keless fu< 1 containing some volatiles, a low yield of rich gas but a comparatively high 
yield of thin light tar or coal oil. ' L 

(3) Medium Temperature Coking or Carbonisation, at 700°— S00°C. has also 
boon developed and gives results intermediate between High Temperature and Lop' 
Temperature Carbonisation, tho solid fuel conforming to what is generally inivn 
in India as soft coke. 
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“An approximate comparison of the products normally oht a inerl by these 
thr o methols ofCol ing is givcnbolcm based on results obtained m the. U K ~ 

Yi Ids Rr Ton ( f Ci nl 



Loir temperature 

Mr 1 im Temp 

Ilisrh Temp 


450° — 0*>n®C 

700’ — -800*0 

000’’— 1300*0 

A>k« 

0 7 tons 

0 8 tons 

0 725 tons 


II gh gri la smoko 

Soft Coke (with 5% 

liar 1 Coko (with no 


leisftol (w th 10% 
a ol at los) 

rolatilci) 

volat Ira) 

’OiS 

4000 0 ft 

Conor ft 

13 onn r It 


mOBTUa'c ft) 

(030 11 T U a c ft) 

(COO HT Us/e ft) 

Coal Tar or Coal Oil 

L r! t Oil local ornli! a 

18 gallons 

16 gallons 

JOtnll ns 

from 6ns 

} gallons 

2} gallons 

2 gallons 


* Tho oVmical na f urn of tho Cod Tar resulting from High Tinipe»a*nr( <okng 

{a i uto di foront from tho Coal Tar or Coal O I pro bleed from Lm Temperature 
Oai homsation The 7, 1 " A fsojd 

pit h n p i li mai Jvap 

lithilcnoani Antli High 

Temperature Col o O k n Tirs yi» Id good class Hoad Tars 

* Low Tomperatuie Tar on the other hand is a more fluid product yielding only 
30% of pitch rhe oily components arc predominanth pirrnffimc arc compare 
tivcly rich in Phenol Crcsnls but contain no ISaphthalonn The oils can be rc 
fm l into p trol, dicsol oil and othor internal combustion furls It js on this point 
that tho Importance of a Lom temperature Carbonisation industry to n country tie 
p n lent On outaidosourcos for such fuols, is often stressed particularly a ith refer 
enco to war tune conditions Lou Toinpcraturc Tars donotyieldncceptablo Hoad 
Tabs 

*' Medium Temperature Carbonisation lias been deve loped in ordinary High 
Tomperature Orens but this process seems to liaro established itself chiefly in Franco 
boforetholastwar Sofnrasiskno **n ithisnotbncnexte .s vrlvadr j tcdintl < UK 
or U S A II10 bye product Tar obtained by this process assumes less importance 
thm in tho caso of Lou Tcmporaturo Carbonisation as it is lacking in tho lower 

I ding 01I9 which yield tlio petrol fractions 

“ The Soft Coke obtained from Medium Temperature Col mg would most 

II arly approach Indian Soft Coke m character ” 

High Temperature Carbomsat on 

4 - In ndd.'k’AO to the eeXe oven? essepjetrd njth the was? Me! ,vtee! jnrJvstrY f 
there are in Indit^ half a dozen coking plants Uith varied ty pes of auxiliary bre 
product plants attached to them Tho col 0 bsens of the fitecl companies ropre 
sent however, the bulk of tho cirbomsation units and it will be instructive to con 
sidor their ooke oven practices in relation to the rccovrrv of by e products 

Wo have already dealt with the nature of the coal required for tho production 
of metallurgical coko and has 0 referred to tho difficulties resulting from thouso of 
!ugh ash coals Tho functions of tho layers of coko m a bh t furnace h ivo beon com 
pared to those of tho steel structure in a skyscraper fir tho s lists na ce of tho 
strength noo lod, suitable coking coals of low ash content and of uniform clnrnctons 


ft direct ofloct on r *' ot * 

(0 increase tho output of iron by 3 to 0% — tho uniformity factor of tho coke can 
lio substantially mcroa-sod by installing coal cleaning plants 

G Tho mam byo products obtained at the coko ovons of tho stool works until 
the advent of tho air were crudo tar and ammonium sulphate Owing to tho largo f 
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demon I f>r tolu n ailim 4 n>* Fiu' Boirol ix oven ut* w ». in liHo 1 1 1 Jiini 
riiodpur and Himpur ly the ( i\»mm-n* of In ha Tin c p nty of th) ounpsis 
as follows — 

Beni<*n« 2 I m II on giltoni j> t y*«ar 

Tol iena 0 42 million gallon? por yoar 

Siliroit \nptha 0 10 million gallons per yror 

TJm'J'o i nl oairwcrj unit at the wo 1 s of tin Bo- ire j Co 1 <* Co in dill i 1 m I J20 
witli ft cojiaeity of 100000 gallons * ' ' ‘"’,000 

gallons a tear Throe o her units 1 1> it 

to our Riirpn owe tin ler-tan 1 tint i ha, 

ft waiting di po al as surplus store, 

1 rom tin primary prod it t of coil distillatio t such a Bouzciio, Tolncno, 
Flianol Niptliftlon* ce alirp* ntunlier of inform* li it«s uil syntlnti jrolnet* 
aro obtained. The c chemicals aro of great interest and import mco is rlru^s anti 
Coptics dye solvents photogriphic chemicals pirfumi in 1 m the prepir t'loa 
ofcxplo ivci, synthetic ronns etc 

Tho manufacture of mtcrmoJi itos an l synMio’io pro lucts from tin j run try 
coal tar products his no yet boon dot eloped in tho c> uitry Tho mo t irajiortint 
basic mitonal o sc l f ial fo- Mich dctclopm it is hovovo Ben/on), which i nor 
available in good quantity The coal tir in*crm Intel fo tho propiratto i of drills 
and dyo aro common an 1 there should bo a clo j co oilmit on in tho pi ui foi tho 
devolopmc it o r tho minuf icturo of dye an ldru.,< in thu country Wo woul 1 refj-, 
in tins connection to the ropo-t of tho Cliomicil Panel of tin crstwlulo Plinnm s and 
Dovcl >pm mt Dopartm«n* \ i 

of capi"itx fo-tho mntifi 1 . » 

million gallo h of benzo 1 * I 

for increa cd quantities of phoiol cc In view of tin imoo tan-x> of tlw growth of 
tho chemical indu try th« Benzol rocosery units should bo continued m f dl ojjorat ioii 
and tho throo other packngod un ts in talloJ a* o ho" col e wo ks an l b o i_ht nlo 
use as soon as po ibl 1 ho steady availability of Benze i and other pioluct of 
coal distillation should inluco the do\ clopm n f of a ho t o r Kiibsuliary eh meil 
jndustnos 

C lor tho rofmoment of coLo ovoii tars tho corabmxl capacity iv id il It i.- the 
works of the Barareo Coke Co ShaUmar Tar Products an 1 Bengal Chemical A Plia- 
macoutical Works appears to bo sufficient to deal with th pro on f maxim no pro 
duction of crudo tar from all tho coking works m tho touiU-y Indian cod t rs aro 
comparatively poor m tho moro impo tan f by e pro ducts pirticularly tho tar acids 
(plionol an 1 cic ol ) an 1 tho o are the ingredients of j rim ry impo tanc m tho 
synthe sofa numbo of antiseptics drugs and dye The mam product of coal tar 
distill ition is som imo loo cly de cnbodai creosoto oil Heavier crca oto fr tins 
yioldamxturo of three solid hydrocarbon — anthraccn carbazole an I jibe un 
threne and tho two former compounds are of importance in tho co 1 tar dyo mdu tiy 
In nddit on to the important fort ill cr ammonium sulpliato road tars o r suffi 
went Msec lty have been developed from high temporaturo carbomsa’io i tar The 
production of road tar in IntLa is now barely 50 000 tons a year and, with an exton 
sivo pro 0 raramo of road construction in view there is need fo improvui o aid 
tar supply ]>o ltion 

7 Tho importance of tho bye products of high temperature carboius itio i has- 
boon well dlu tratc 1 by the aboxe examples and wo suggest that no new battery 
of coko ovens be installed m tho country without a full accompan raoit of auxiliary 
plant for the recovery an 1 refinement of the bye pro Inct of c rlrai oi A it is 
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India One of the«*c » tho Winner process, in which tho coke produced docs not re 
quire briquetting " '* 1 * , '*'' r *“* 

to 6 inches m dr 
tains 15 to 18% 

it is difficult to market ns such The process is being u , wl on n largo commercial 
scale in America Kmpps in Germam were known to ha\o discovered a method 
by which low temperature coke can replace high temperature coko in the manufacture 
of ferro silicon The tar acids produced in this process are vcr\ valuable, parti- 
cularly to the plastic industries Although tho yield of light oil is small, many In- 
dian coals give a considerable \ ic!d of tar The moisture content appears to bo an 
important controlling factor The following extract from the report of tho Tnlmoutb 
Committee (JJ K ) on Low Ti mperature Carbonisation (1938) may be of interest 

Tho Committee further examined the claim made by many advocates or 
low temperature coke that a big development of this process would bnng 
about a much wished for revival in the coal industry The Committee 
i _ . — 4 t — — - ♦' - I'*" ncction, that the conclusions they 

• ■ . far ns low temperature coke might 

very little increased demand for 
coal woulc} ensue, as it is calculated that only 10 per cent more coal 
would bo required to give an equivalent amount of fuel and boat value 
Representatives of tho coal industry itself were very doubtful if any 
advantage would be gamed by that industry if a largo incrcaso in tho 
manufacture of coko by low temperature carbonisation were to take 
place 

. 41 The Committee made a calculation of the results that would ensuo if it were 

possible to secure a large scale development, and as a result, in their 
view, low temperature carbonisation must, in the light of existing in- 
formation, bo ignored as a possible major source of indigenous oil 
. supply ” 


While the erpenence of other countries is not encouraging, we feel that there is 
room for research into the properties of various coals in India and their suitablity or 
otherwise for large scale low temperature carbonisation 

10 Another important process with wluch India is completely unfamiliar is the 
hydrogenation of coal This was dc\ eloped in Germany as a means of making motor 
fuel from C 03 ] Countries which do not possess natural petroleum resources, like 
Britain and Germany, have spent considerable suras in research on this problem 

■»T _ — — , 7, o „ a no „ ♦!,„ 1? r.lo. TW— *y.l 


been undertaken along these lines with our coals That the need w great will be ob 
nous from tho deficiencies in our natural oil resources The possibility of combining 
low temperature carbonisation and the Fischer Tropsch process is an attractive 
one Research in fuel technology has pointed out in other countries the 
means of using abundant low grade resources and there is no reason why our coals 
should not yield to similar treatment 

II We have dealt in Chapter IV with the importance we attach to tl.e more 
widespread use of soft coke ns domestic fuel in India The present method of 
manufacturing soft coke in this countra is described in the following words by the 
Soft Coke Cess Committee in their Report for the year 1940 41 — ° 

“ Coal is stocked into largo heaps aarying from 15 to 20 tons, and ignited 
through a hole left in the top The heaps are then covered with a layer 
of slack, dust coal or adi and allowed to bum for 3 to 4 days until the 
whole mass becomes a blaze The object of the process is to drive off 
most of the volatile matter which, in the form of Brooke, is so 


able when raw coal is burnt in an open hearth Quenching is resorted to 
when the correct time arrives and the result j3 a mass ol tinned 
coil, half burnt coil or more or Ies3 completely burnt coal f technically 
known m the market as soft coke " 

It has been pointed out to us that this is a most wasteful method as, m addition 
to polluting the atmosphere, valualle gases and with them cerium ccrdcn«ible 
products arc lost Although we are aware of the inferior yields of for and light 
oils from Indian coals, wc see no valid reason that justifies a waste ful use In the 
matter of manufacture of *oft coke, fm which we have adrocated on increased 
target, it is c&sential that such manufacture leads not only to the production of good 
BOft coke which will bo acceptable, but also to the capture of such of the gases as 
mav be useful for distillation and use in industry The possibility of manufacture 
through medium temperature carbonisation ovens should be energetically investi 
gated The centralisation of manufacture in a few selected locations may become 
necessary , but this we consider an advantage, as not onlv would the burning heaps 
which blot the coalfields area be reduced, but the residual pa«es could bo utilised as 
fuel in certain adjoining industries The matter should , therefore engage the atten- 
tion of the Fuel Research Institute as soon ns practicable 
Conclusions And Recommendation? 

(1) There is urgent need lor cxtendn g our bye-rioduct ’recovery cidtlid f m 
high temperature carbonisation and for this purpose both the installed recovery pJfnts 
and the three unused ones now lying with Government should be put to fell use. 

(2) Some of tht bvc pioduct* of high temperature carbon* itu n art % tillable 
raw m vterial* for important cheinir »1 in lustrio- and we recommend that the excise 
duty on Banco! should be removed 

(3) No coke-oven batteries should be permitted to be installed in future with- 
out a full complement ol bye-product recovery plant. 

(4) "Without an intensive studv <fthc lelmjcu rf Indian reals it is impc'*i 
ble to say what the value of low temper itnrec'irbcniFil cr if to the country But 
as it is essential to develop a suitable form of domestic fuel, the matter should be 
energetically investigated Improved methods for the manufacture cf soft coke, 
possibly on a centralised basis, should also be evolved 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

CESSES AND TAXES 


Central And Provincial Cesses Levied 

A number of C<- ntral nnd r«n men! cesses nrc pax able on coal and in the follow- 
ing pamgrn| lis 1 nef details nrc pis cn of the prevent rate of a ce«s nnd the purpose 
, for which it is lex ie«l 
Ontral C- 

These are nil Ic\k« 1 in tl e form of nn i xci c tint \ on ties pitches of coil bj rail 

(i) Soft Coke Cc f lexicd on reft col e do«pat«hed b\ rail from the Provincos 
of 3 cnpal, Bihar and 0n«^ a at the rrte of 2 annas per ton The objoct 
of the fund crcattd is to j lomote the mien «t i of the *ort coke industry 
in tl i three l*rox ince*- 

(it) Stoning bxcisc Dutx IcmciI on coal nnd col t, dc patched b} rail from 
Bnti*li India, excluding Assam anil Punjab at 2 annas jter ton on coil 
and c oft coho and 3 annas per ton on hard col t The cess proceeds are 
appli“d for promoting Bind Flow mg for Fafitx ind for ns'j.>tmg voluntary 
stow mg 

(m) Re«cuc Excise Dut} levied at the rate of 2* pics per ton on ill coal and 
coke despatched b} rail from the J1 aria and Rnnignnj del Is The pro 
cceds are utilised for the maintenance of mines rescue stations in the two 
fields 

(it) Labour Welfare Exciso Dut} levied at the rate of 4 annas i ton on coal 
nnd coke despatched b} rail from the wlnlc of British India The 
object of the ec c s is to constitute n fun l for financing welfare activities 
in respect of the labour employed m the coal nn u ig mclu tr} 

(t) Coal Production Fxciso Duty levied on disiatclies by rail of coal and 
coke at the rate of R 14 0 per ton The pro cods are applied for 
meeting amongst other things the cost of war time be mi es pax able to 
collieries for increased output of coal and the deficits, if any, on schemes 
for establishing and maintaining laboui camps in the coailiuls nnd»r 
the superxi ion of the Central Go\ eminent 
Provincial Cc sc« 

Bengal 

(») The Asannl Min"» Board of Health Cs>s levied on 

(a) all ow-neis of mines on the output of their mines and 

(b) all person 5 - who receive an} rojally rent or fine from such mule on the 

road cess payable by such per on 

The rates are vanablo and those noxv m forte arc R 2 4 0 p j r 100 toils of 
raisings pa} able bx the mine owner and 24 ° 0 of tho local ce s pajablo 
by rojalty receivers The lev} on ro\ ilty receivers cannot be ctrictlv 
termed a lev} cn the coal md istr} though it i probable tha* soin of 
the mine owners are themselves receixers of jojilt} Tho object of 
the levies is to provide for the better control an 1 imitation of mining 
settlements in tho Province 

(t») Local Cc e s also called the Road anl Public Wo ks Ces*-, payable to tho 
District Board the proceeds of which are utib cd for tho construction 
and mamtcnance of roads etc Tho pr>*3 nt rate of levy j* 1 anna per 
Re 1 of profits Th** cess is 1 vi"d in respect of land not mcrelx from 
tho collieries but from all oth rs who derive an meora° from Lind and 
to this extent is not a lev} peculiar to the coil md istrv 

Bihar 

(i) Jliana mires Board of Health Cc^s levied on 
(a) all owners of mines on tho annual output from the mmes, anl 



(6) on all person, who recede an, royalty , rent or fine from such mm. . on 
the So ,1 c-s, pay able by the persons , n0 

Tire rates of the levy can bo varied ondthe ^ " J* y ST 

Mtttementa m the Province and the prevention of the outbreak 

a: ss' « Mff&sr £- -f *E 
s^, r r""S*“ 

(,„) Local Ccs, ate called the Bond and o^rXandt pS 

7 the District Board at the rate cf one anna per He 1 of profits aim J 

per ton of despatches n0 „„ annom according 

(H) Chauhi lari tax vary mg from R, 27 8 0 to 1M liuprr 
to tho number of Ioujo^ in ft settlement 
Other Provinces . 

~ No Cesses ore levied except m the Central Provinces where a coal tax ot P 

p r ton of coal and coho u levied m the Chhmdwara Dntnc 

Indian States , 

• Tull detail, of the cesses levied are not “^^{^“^ofipSct^Oea., 
aic corresponding provisions m some of the btates lorioe 10 - y 
a Labour Welfare Cm* and a Stowing Con3 

Reasonableness Oi The Central Ce3se3 JZZaTST 

2 All the Central ceases are levied for specified 1 dietmetive^OTpo^^ „ ,h,' 
barrmg one have no dopliratim mth the Provmcia 00 f t beMin"s Board 

Labour Wsdare Ces« some of thl objects of which overlap > tbo o[ Hra „ h M33 

of H altu levies m Bengal and Bihar and the Jhana Water a Central 

in Bihar There can b> a duplication ot activities to sl!1 ,tary 

Government s scheme, for labour welfare embrace th pr coalfields We 

and m dieal facilities and improvements m supply t th ^ VM ,onj 

understand that attempts ato being made to cwcdmtfe org0 nisa 

bodies anl that as regards water supply for example th Board The Mines 

tiou prej oses to assist by aray of grants to the •>*»/“ oE „t,i rtatisf® 

Boards of H-altli have duti-9 su„h as the collection “^'XlfS-cted with likely 
and th control of ep demies which are not ^Sn But there is, 

activities of the Central Governm-nt s Labour „ tonmjl albodie“ 

nevertheless a definite overlap in the objectives ol iheOintral and Bronno s 

m relation for example, to anti malana work and ho Stive pemt of mow 

whether this doplication n d-sirable at 1-ast from tiro «dm™ t t P point, 
and whether double taxation for similar purposes !, justifiable un Q OTen unent 
we had an interesting discussion with repres ntat.ve : of the tos , cure 

and there is reason to tear that harmonious action may, ■ Kctl0n and 

Our purpose in saying this is to suggest that the legislation 

admiration m relation to simdar o h,ed Is el» enld bem 

enacted by the Provincial Government, for the coalBeHs mx^them ^ flo 
of the special requirements of mining settlements m ^atendin" this rocog 

not believe that there con be any real objection on merit - f ty 

mtion m tho manner suggested In lend there is need for uniformity 
over an eventual!} homogeneous area rm their 

3 We have two other comments on the Central ceases h? ve , following 

•*«** or the reasonableness of the first four to 8 annas por ton 

the present pattern suggested an mcreasa m the blowing oe 
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of coil (and 12 annas p^r ton of ooto) imra h! lately and, after a period, a furthor 
mowa^o Wo have also rccommmciod a now con for research nnd vn noto that 
und^r thaGoaemm nt of Irnli t Act, 1915 this can probably bo levied by tho Central 
Government under item 12, List I of the 7th Schedule 

4 TheCjalProl letm-a CX s i w u m‘ rod ic'd towards the cnl of 1911 for financing 
the C n‘-tt Gj'a’numt's netmtioi in resard to tho war timo production and 
-distribution o f coal Th s principal items of expenditure met from the cc*s fund aro 
thj ca,t of tin adnimtrativo machinery, tin bonuses payable to collieries under a 
war time sebum which end ad on the list March 1940, and tho deficits on Gorakh- 
punlabojr an Ion ope icast ramnj It n unlikoly that tin Go-akliparlabo lr supply 
scheme will bo contm tod for ions, at anv rate m tin pro3 n nt subudi cd form Th° 
lo3sc3 on open cast mining will also have been probably mot by the end of tlto present 
financial y car and it is, t nreforo, for consideration whether tin Production C-*->s needs 
to be continu°d 

From tho limited view point of tin purpose for which this c ss was instituted, 
lliero doos no app ar to b- ana reason for itseontinuanco Wt,hav<, liowovtr ro* 
coraimndcd a much larg r co itrol to Go\ ernm^nt over matters relating to the coal 
industry In a later chapter, vlero wo recommend tho sotting up of a separate 
organisation for such ndmuustro no nnd executive control, wo hast, emphasised tho 
noed for providing to that orgamsatio i a sufficient:} of regular funds, and in this 
context wo have auggi-strd that the proceeds of the present coal production cess, 
on a modified basis, might fuliu a suitable source for such funds If, after examma 
tion, it is considered 1 ioxp ui nt or impracticable to lee-} such n cess and to allocate 
.its proceeds to tho organisation, wo are of the opinion that the Coal Production Cess 
should bo abolished as soon as all deficits on schemes initiated in pursuance of war- 
time policy ha vo b-xnm t and, in anj case, by the end of the cumnt financial year 
The coal bill of consinn rs has gone up very steeply in recent years and any reasonable 
Telief that is possible should bo given promptK 
Examination 01 The Basis Of Provincial Cesses 

5 Turning now to the I Provincial cesses, it appears that the Mines Boards of 
Health and the Jham Water Board cesses aro levied on raisings or despatches, as 
■the cay* maj be, in th» immediately preceding calendar year, and for tins purpose 
annual and montldy returns are provided The amounts are presumably recovered 
in arrears and in the maun r prescribed for land revenue We note from tho avail 
able annual reports of the vinous Boards that considerable amounts remain unpaid 
at the close of an yiar , th so can, of cour e, bn recovered by eo°rci\e processes, 
as in the case of land rovmue, bat the fact does throw into relit f the dtf ct of the 
8} stem in comparison with that adopted for Central cesses But the G ntral 8} stem 
cannot bo applied in th so otlu.r cases, Ir'Causa the latter, vatli erne except van, an.’, 
levied on raisings and not on despatches to rail 

G Tins natural!} emphasises the administrative undeairabilita of haying a 
ccss on rusmgs Wo are, of course, not refirring, for the moment, to the cosscs 
payable on profits TV Jluna Wr * - " 
by road as well as by r ui, and tho J 

■cosscs are levied on raisings We f - 

both sy stems aro m vogue It is truo that a cess on raising-- co\ era a larger quantity 
of coal but there would undoubtedly be inaccuracies jna\ V som^tim a of a serious 
nature , and Hus would apply also to despatches by road The system is, therefore, 
Lablo to abuse On tho whole, there is a <1 finite advantage in levying and coll* ct 
ing the tonnage cesses on despatches which can be more accurately determined 

change in tho incid nco of t V leva is, however, reconun''nded If necessary, 

bo same approximate revenue 
undertaken we recommend 
it of our proposal for unified 

■» CIlil cism has boon voiced before us about the propriety and the basis o f 

the Road and Public Works cess, which, in the case of colhenes, is levied on profits * 
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(mil al-o on il -.patclv". m Bihir) n id the decision ofthi Ontral Goa* rum nt to- 
treat the import as a tax o i income not to bo allowed as an item of Rave mo Ex 
ponditnro for income tax purposes Arguing that tin road cess is d finitely dis 
criminatora against tlio coal mdusfn the Indian J fining Fid' ration and tho Indian 
Colliery 0 vn rs* Assaciatioi liavi stated as follows 

‘'Coni bl no means can bo considen-d as a produce of the so 1, however much 
wu mm stretch tho meaning of tho term, for coni once mined, is lost for 
cvi r, tli« ro bung no fresh growth to replace it In ana case, the imposi 
tion of this cess on th rt Coal Indust ra alone cannot be d f ndnd on ana 
ground A profst on this score was made by tin Tul ra'ion Committee 
about 25 aears ago but their rrpn«entation was turn d down both ba 
tlm B ngft! and Bihar Governments, which evaded th* issue of prijiciple- 
ba stating that the ct's had been imposed bv a dctMon of tin then 
S*cr*tin of Statu for India” 

As r gards the Inst of the liva we r produce tho following comments of the 
Indian Minm 0 Association 

Calculated on the avenge for th proa ions three years, Road Cess is paj able 
in B* ngal at ono anna in tho rupee on profits and in Bihar at ono anna 
pr rupee on profits plu i c ss on despatches Th” hardship of f'd 
dilating th s tax on profits, at times a\h< n profits nn filling h obviou 
‘ It m-'i of oour'e, be argiu d II at 11 c t ulustra gains when profits i>r ris*j g 
Tins c imot be d m d but it men la s* r\« ■> *o mphasjs the in ptness of n 
tax which so aaorl •- that when profits an rising the rite of tux is loaifr 
than when profits are filing 

The ns> «ju“nt on profits of compmies van s from one di tnct to anotlur 
and is carried out in a mo-»t arbitrnra fi^lnon 
“Then) is a defmito nno nala and as the ce-s is for the improa * io it of roids 
it should be borne cqui ibh ba all and tliero is a strong case for tl « Act 
to bo amend’d to allow the coll >ction of cess o i despatches mstral of 
on profits This avotild simpl f\ calculations 1 s. n tV po sibil »t\ of 
evasions and allow for a i nss ired income 
The Bengil Gov rrnnent hate i ifar tr-al its t at t’ ere is no doulit abo it flic 2 *ribfci 
of tho c 8s in ref mnci to tin coal mdustra Whatever bo tl e legal po ition tie 
cess on profits has been npresented lousns buns nhm to mcom *pt, and th«rc i» 
a furtl r • 1 ment of injustice m that tl o deterinnn<io i of profits is Jcfr to thr di ere 
tion of h D strict Coll cfor Wo arc not in a pcei ion to corn i n o» the tul mcaf 
issues involv'd b it in ana case ovu consul r that the p-ofits on wlueh tie cesi is 
levied sho ild d flnitela be the profits as d>tcr*nined In the i icom tax authorities 
Th* 1 1 ban Wining Associations suggestion tint th« c «s shoull b> 1 vid oi 
despatch s s^ris to ignore th° f ict that it is a gen ral 1 va and no‘ p-cidur to th" 
coal lndie-tra alone Wi aro no* certain that a diff mi* ration in them (hod of 1 va 
is possible ns b two* n diff nnt classes of citizens b it if it is w ngi -e tint a 1 an on 
despatches m nspect of tho coal industry would b» far pref ribl from all poi it" of 

V|(W 

Tlie C litrnl Government's decision regarding thomadmi ibilita of jo il d s 
paa7ii"ntF in nduction of profits for purposes of income tax is nppnuiith 1 gfllla 
sound and no cogent rrafo s save that it anil ben* fit tho coal produc* r- J aae been 
advanc'd for a con cess o i We on. therefore, uaabh to recomnm 1 ana 

Unification o! Cesses. 

8 W hivo considenxl whether all tho Centri’l and Provincial crss«-» can Ii 
unifid ie pool d and collected ba a single ngenca, without prejudice to tho respective 
tax j lri-dic ions o p th Cmtral and Provu rial Goaanunenfs Umficitioi isjossible 
onlj if th basis ofl va is uniform and if the mcid no. o'allthe o'sses is on lh< some 
party It is doubtful whet h r this umformita can b secured in respect of t he local 
cess and t] e cess pavafle ba the roaaltv recovers ailuch is n pemntnp ot the loca. 
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-c-ts Mon or* r, ll r me d^nce of Central cc «* m® on the tonsi m r anil of tl r> Prm »n 
cnl ©■x-w'S on the \ roduc* r Con®» qiu nth , the qu s jon of unify mg th > 0 ntn! and 
Provincial s cannot n iso Th quest on of tmifving l!< Frovuturl -s is 
r matter foi ll * MPp»c itt* Co\« n xn nts le con? <’« r II rr yu si ill confine onr 
v]vos In n con® cVntion of ho i pifieat on of ll c follow I C O nlrnl c* s«( s 

(i) Soft Coho Co»s 
(ti) Stow ins G ss 
(ui) Alines Re«ctc G ss nnil 
(it) I ^ our W lf»n G** 

It must ho noted first tint the Central «« os aronot of uniform njq Iiu bdity. 
the Soft Coke Cess is hand only in Penpal Bilnr rrd Onssn the Sti\ i g Gss m 
Provinces other tl rn As* m and tl e rnnjr b, nnd tl c A! jus Pcsaic Cess 011I3 m tl 0 
.Jharin nnd Rrn gnnj fields An rmnlpi mnttd C«ntrrlC(xs rjpli(nllc thmgloiit 
British India has tlcrcfore to he ruled out under rx sting cnci instances 

It might be ashed whether thcro is not need for uniformity of taxation tlirough 
out the country The answer must depend on the circumstances in the dit * rent 
Provinces nnd also on whether tho present variations causo hardship Soft Coho 
manufacture is concentrated to an overwhelming degree in Bengal and Bihar and 
in our viow, this must contmuo to be tho caso because of tho abundance m these 
fields of inferior grades of coal and bccauso the output of other fields is put to better 
use as coal for industrial purposes Sand stowing is of no significance in tho Punjab, 
Baluchistan and Assam nnd wo cannot, m reason lev} a stowing cess in these areas 
Tho Mines Rescue Cess is for the specific maintenance of rescue stations and when 
these are oventuallj establ 1 1 

Yalloy and Karanpura fiol 

For another reason too a 4 

by an amalgamation of the present four cesses the cost of production in the P injab 
■" ' the present (lit erentiation in the 

nail extent onl\ a cost concession 
1 ice of tho levy in tl cso Provinces 

-does not place the producers m other Provinces at a competitive dtsadiantagc 

The advantage of umficat on is the facility of collect on but the proceeds will 
eventually have to le distributed to the various organisations in any case Even 
if all activities are brcight under the control of one cigm sat o~ — end tins is not 
recommended by us m respect of mines rescue nnd 1 Lem 1 clfaio- — tlure is much 
advantage in keeping unrelated activities separate n the matter of finance and 
accounting 

There is one small point abcutthe collect on u ("mini cesses 1 3 the mil a\s 
A deduction at varying rates fertile diferent ecs cs is made bv the railways as 
remuneration for the services rendered but there is reason to bel eve that tho (le 
duction is a source of undue profit M e recommend that the matter may be 1 x mined 
with the object that tl e commission charged cover® no more tl an the actual extra 
expenditure incurred plus a small fee 

Central Taxat on 

9 Mo have 1 een informed that the coal mmm£ mdustri is scvereli handicap 
ped by 


(a) msufficH nt depreciation to meet the present 1 1 1 co t« of plant machinery, 
buildings and development and 

(fc) the lack of depreciation on mining right® m the matter of income tax 



"With regard to ( n, ) , the Central Government granted special depreciation 
rates as a concession designed to stimulate production bj the installation of near 
plants, etc , during wartime The details of the concession areas follows 

“A special depreciation at tho rate of 30 per c( nt per annum on the written 
down value will, for the purpose of income tax and excess profits tax 
be allowed m the case o f ccal mines on all jtems mentioned in Buie 8 of 
the Income Tax Rules, subject to the following conditions — 

(а) the special depreciation will be admissible on nil items note^ar} for 
maintenance or increase of coal production (inst ailed after Jnnuan 1044). 
Items of stores required b\ wav of replacement will not Ik cb r iblt for 
this depreciation but the concession will apph to ca-^cs in whi<h (i) 
owing to expans on of a district' in a mini, row sha r ts, new haulagi. 
etc are nccessarj if output is not to fall and (n) it is proj>osed to put 
new machinery m an existing pit and to transfer existing machine rj to 
a new pit 

(б) it will onlj be allow ed m cases certified before the (30th June*. 
1945) by tho Coal Commissioner w ith the concurrence of his Financial 
Adviser as entitled to the concession 


(c) it will be admissible for a penod of tw o j ears from (he date of brxn c 
ing the items concerned mto use After this period the normal rate-> 
of depreciation wall apply, but in no caso will the special depreciation 
bo allowed after the 31st March 1950 
Tho Indian Mining Association have stated that much o f the efiectiv eues« 
of these concessions has been lost through their being operative up to March 1950 
Much of the maehmerj and plant alreadv ordered at high prices will through 
delaj m delivery, not be put to use before 31st March 1948 and will therefore not 
qualify or qualif 3 only m part for the special depreciation If this is to be avoided 
Government must allow a special depreciation to apph to all item-, which have been 
certified irrespective of the date when they are put in use The ape nl rates of 
depreciation were sanctioned as a war time concession to assist in all possible wavs 
towards an improvement m output A good proport on of pi mt and maehmerj re 
placement in war time at inflated costs was necessitated bv the failure of mine 
owners to make replacements in proper tune before the war In the matter of depre 
cjation rates for the coal industry, we are not convinced that there lsjustificationfor 
extending the duration of tho concessions granted unless something similar is done 
as a matter of high policj , m respect of newlv installed plant and mactunerv in other 
industries also That such a concession will be of direct benefit to coal produc 
tion is undoubted in view of our recommendation that fresh development on which 
a start must be made almost immediate^ should, as far as possible, be mechanised , 
and the cost of plant and maehmerj continues to be lugh 

10 As regards the depreciation on mineral rights, the case is stated by the Indian 
Mining Association as follows 

“ A very large proportion of the industry 's capital^expenibture is represented 


charge 
erj real 


“ It is well known that India’s shallow coal seams n-e 1 eeonung exhausted and • 
that it is becoming increasingly nee aij to wo k the deeper seams 
This of course means that the co~t o 0 tract n ' coal wall increase pro 
gresMvely and unless provision is mad now to m et the contmgencj * 
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there ntt dry re'll possibility that Companies w ill not possess the funds 
to werh these deep seams or that tlio cost of working theso scams will 
bo uneconomic 

" If this is to bo i revented tlio coal industry must now bo provided with tho 
means of scUmp aside fundi for the development and w OTkmg of theso 
deeper scams when the lime comes Tliero nrc sc\ oral ways in which 
this can he done hut tho Committee consul r the moat latisfactory 
would be the granting of a special rate of depreciation, say, i>% on tho 
mineral rights. 

“ The Committee consul 'r that steps on th« line, of the foregoing would go a 


There are parallels in the U K. and the U S A , the details of which have been 
furnished to us b\ a firm as follows 

(а) V K Income Tax Act 1945 

“ This Act is the first step tow ards gi\ mg some relief to industry in respect of 
the depreciation of certain u anting assets 

" Part III of the Act deals with an allowance in the extractive industries, t g , 
— mines and other sources of mineral deposit of a wasti ig nature The 
intention is t o wi ito off the cest of Capital asset s w hose hie n limited by 
the life of the deposits in the min'* 

“ Capita! expenditure which is incurred m connection with working mines, 
etc , exploration, development and the construction of works which 
are likely to be vnluch ss when tli» deposits arc worked out is to bo 
subject to on initial allowance of 10% and an annual allowance cal 
eulate d according to a formula, and that formula is to be based on out 
put w ith a maximum jwnod of 20 } 'are 

44 The expenditure v hich qualifies for the annual allowance must be of the 
same kind as that which qualifies for tb=> in tial allowance with one 
variation For the purpo .o of tho initial allowance the work3 in question 
must be likely to have little or no value to the claimant when the source 
is no longer worked but in tho c» r o of the ennuai allowance it seems 
that this requirement is not essential But th n expenditure ranking for 
the annual allowance must hav» been incurred for the 'purpose of the 
trade and in connection with that source ’ 

“ The allowance came into force after Cth April 1940 and tlio expenditure must 
have been mcuircd on a 4 basis ' (accounting) period after that daj ” 

(б) U S Internal Heienue Code 

14 In arriving at tho taxable profits, tho U S Treasury Department recognises 
the rights of tax papers who pos c e^.s economic interests in mineral de- 
posits to claim ns a d -duction from their incomes from th«* e deposits, 
an allowance for depletion 

44 An economic interest is defined and any interest m property which does not 
come within the definition cannot be made tho subject of a claim for 
depletion 

44 In the case of coal mines the allowance for depletion is calculated as r >% of tho 
* value of the coal sold either m its crude state or after p-ocessing From 

the rale value of tl-e coal there muH bo d<-d ictcd any rents or 
roj altics pa d m respect of the property end before tho r »% allowance 
is calculated Tlie allowance for depletion as calculate d above is limi- 
ted to 5(% of the ‘net income ’ from the properts which may bo 
regaidtd as the net profits, after d ducting all working and other ex- 
penses which are alluwable deductions, for the purpose ot arriving at th 
income tax liability.*’ 
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Tint coal h a waiting assot an I that an a no*tization fund u essential will not be 
■disputed and we consitl*r that tin above request is very reasonable and merits the 
senous consideration of Government 
Conclusions And Recommendation®, 

(1) It should be considered whether a unification of health, [medical and 
water supply arrangements in the coalfields can be secured 

(2) The Coal Production Ce*s should he abolished by 31-3-2047 unless it is pro- 
posed to use the cess for the other purpose indicated by us In the latter event 
the rate should be reduced 

(1) The Provincial cesses should be based on despatches where possible 
but still collected bj the Provinces from producers 

(4) Each Province should eirmire the possibility of umlj rg ell its ccsic® 

(5) A unification of fVntr il ce->sei j, not practicable 

(fi) Wo cannot rccomnvnd that the period of \ ahditv of the special rates of dep 
rooiation dloued on plant, etc should be exten led for tho coal m 1 ntrv alone, but if 
anj such conco mm an, emit d gcncrallv, thej will con iderablv facilitate 
mechanisation and n**w dc\ t lopm nt 

(7) Favourable consideration should be given to the request for an amor 
Ration allowance on mineral right® 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS 


Technical Training 

Tliroughout our tours of tlio various coalfields, wo liavo boon imprcssod with tho 
shortago of technical personnel, particularly as regards Fonior supervisory staff and 
aho machmo operators Wo fool that unions prompt stops aro taken to romovo tins 
shortage, tho expansion of tho oo.nl industry in India will bo ltold up 

2 Supervision of mines is generally on tho following basis Largo Managing 
Agency groups usually havoc Chief Mining Engineer, or General Managor, or Suponn* 
tendent, wlio is in cliargo of tho wholo group, and is usually assisted by deputies and 
other staff such as surveyors and a zamindan department Below tho Chiof Mining 
Engineer and bus oflico eomo tho Agents of groups of coIhono3 in tho same area, 
-each Agent being rc*»ponsiblo for supervising tho Managers of tho colhenos in his 
' charge Then come tho colliery managers, and wo would point out that, under the 
Mines Act, ever} mino must have a manager who is responsible for seeing that the 
mine Is worked in accordance with tho provisions of tho Act and tho rules and regula- 
tions made thereunder In tho caso of mines with an output not exceeding 600 
tons per month, tho managor must havo a pormit issuod m accordance with tho 
Act but neod not havo a Mino Manager’s Certificate of Competency , for mines 
above this output and not oxcooding 2,500 tons por month, tho manager must 
have a Second Class Certificate of Competency, and for mines with an output 
of over 2,500 tons per month, tho managor must havo a First Class Certificate of 
Competency Under tho manager, there may be ono or more assistant managers 
who usually havo a Certificate of Compotenoy or, in some caws, a Sirdar's Certificate, 
and under tho assistant managers are the ovormon, who must have a Sirdar’s Corti. 
di cate and sometimes hold a First or Second Class Mine Manager’s Certificate of Com- 
-potoncy Below the overmen come other trained personnel such as Sirdars, who must 
possess a Sirdar’s Certificate, and shot firers, who must have a Shot Firor’s 
Certificate 

3 We shall deal first with the supervisory staff, i e , thoso possessing a Mine 
.Manager's Certificate Theso certificates are granted on the results of exam- 
inations for competency held under the regulations of tho Mines Act, and the 
two principal training schools aro the Indian School of Minos at Dhanbad and the 
Hindu University at Benares The minimum qualifications to sit for the entrance 
examination to the Indian School of Mines 13 the passmg of the Intermediate 
Science examination The courso is a three year one for a Mining Certificate and a 
four-} ear one for a Diploma, and the School at present accepts about 20 students 
annually. The courso at the Benares Hindu University is a three-year one and the 
■degree of Bachelor of Science is granted to successful candidates Having obtained 
either the Mining Certificate, or a Diploma, or a B Sc (Benares), it is theu necessary 
for the candidates to have two years' practical experience before they can obtain a 
Second Class Mino Manager’s Certificate, or three years’ practical experience for 
a First Class Certificate, provided they have not already had such experience before 
taking theso qualifications Thoso who havo had five years' practical experience can 

<i * r — - it m n j e i, i , , • . • i’ * ’ o* ->■ , . „ 

■ ■ nor 
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companies, or by correspondence courses 

4 We understand that it is proposed to expand the Indian School of 2 fines m 
order that about 60 instead of 20 students can be admitted annually, and in new of 
tho likelihood of expansion in the coal industry and the fact that even with existing 
production there is at'pro^ont a shortage of qualified mine managers, wo recommend 


tnerelore, oilers almost certain employment and the prospect of an interesting and 
well paid career to the educated Youth of the countrv, and that this fact deservos 

“Wider recognition 
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r Wo have hoard complaints that students who have obtained their Aim* Alana 
gor ^ Certificate;? arc m certain ease-*, siffiowhat deficient in 'omo of the practical 
B«jKct of mining know tint this is receiving tho attention of the authorities 
and \«* eornder that it is important tint steps should ho taken to see that the fattest 
con uk ration i* given to practical experience, smeo mining is after nil, ossontiaUv 
a practical profession tn winch experience is of pnman importance In this context 
vc would draw attention, to tho importance of onmmng that mining students arc, 
m future given practical training m the u«o of mac Junes for cutting and convevmg 
coal underground nice it 'corns hkelv that machines mil be increasingly n-cd in 
India and it i , tlirerefore nece-v arv for tho. e w charge of mines to have a thorough 
knowledge of how all tvpe-> of machine- should bo op. rated 

6 Tim bnn s. us to tlie econd point which wo wi h to cmplia i t m connection 
with tho ttuuuiv of technical pyrsonnil It is no u*e reiving on an increase in 
production tkrou c h an increan m the U'o of machine for coal cutting and loading 
uni trained op raters are available to work the machines and according to our 
information even tho coal cottitu. machines at present in. uso m India are not being 
wo iked to the lie t Advantage for want of ] roper h tnmeil porumml Tltts diffi 
euttvwn t xperu need in tlu. I nited Kingdom and in order to provide tin nect sura 
training for auehuu operators sj»oejal courses were started at MielFn 1 1 I’mn ruts 
and hue we l eh ir prmni v< r\ «ucce ful CVntrsh ed course of tin in tun 
ire mcc arv 1* au«e of tin various maht of coal cuttm> loading and convcvjng 
inft h inn all of win h tan lx studied at a central cour-e where vs onlv individual 
uni e can t e tudied \ \ ojieratora trained bv the manufacturers thcrn'clvts AVe 
f -el tint there i« an urgent neoc<«atvf >r simihar course to be started bv Government in. 
tlie m iji r Indian coalfield and we think that it would be advisable for Government 
to i rr uige to 'end three nit iblv quabfied men at onco to Sheffield to attend a course 
m order that tbev mat loam to lx instructors with tin intention of starting tram 
mg •entres in the Jharia Ramgan) and Peneh 4 nths held.' for trainin'* machine 
operators T1 e minimum qualification winch we would 'nge £ -t would be n Fust CJvss 
Mine Manager Cirtificate and *o fir aa thi* ran bo asset- ed, *ome degreo ofabditr 
a* a lertunr or mi met or When the result of tlu experiment can l>e reen, 
it may l>e f«. und worthwlule to send further qualified men to Sheffield in order to ex]wnd 
the bchemo but pro n ress alone these brie* watt have to bo guided bv tho experience 
gauud m the first 'tact We think al«o that omo of the bur Managing Agtncy 
grou] would \ rebablr find it in their mtcre t to make imilar nrringment on their 
own w count and thi* would liave the advantage not onlv of helping to merea'e the 
number of skilled machine operator* but nbo enable such groups to concentrate their 
trauunu on the particular make* of machine* which they mo t fivoar W« under 
stand that plans of tlu nature ftro already under consideration bv at lea i two of the 
bi" grouts and we tni't that ther will be implemented «mc*» the value of machine 
nunm<* i* dependent upon thp nece «arv 'killed personnel and tlu* skilled personnel 
can y nlv become available if positive steps are taken tow ird. tr uning them 

" 4s regard overmen 'irdars and 'hot firer* sj>ee al cKsse of instruct ion. 
are run by tho Provincial Government* of Bengal and Bihar and one or two of the big 
coal companies and we understand tint the training provided i adequate and that 
there i generally *>peaJ,W«’ sy 'ufficienrv of tin* ta pc of trained personnel 
Acquisition Of Surface Rights For Colliery Purposes 

** \ matt r to which con. ideral Ip import ana attaches is th acqm ihon of 'W 
face rights for toUierv purpose* Up arc not aware of the position as fftnU 
thi* in Indian State* but in the non Perinmentlv ‘Vttled Area* of Britiii India, 
coll era owner* rani either negotiate for purchase yvith the orrn^r of the surface or 
within tl e limitations of the Bnn I Acquisition Act ui * o f ir a « it is apphe sll* to this 
pirpose npplv to Go\ rrtmi nt for acquisition In i mctin hona rer procedure 
■tinder the Iivnl \eqm ition Act is oe*-£ with n numb r of difficult! s 4 colherr 
purpose mar not be const 1 red to Le a puUic purpose und“r ^ etion 4 of th - * Act 
pave to the ext nt of the i rovi. ion* of Part A II of the Act w 1 ich deals w ith aeqttisi 
lion for companies T n ler section 40 1 md in sy T e acquir'd fi r a collierj e nj loa mg 
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not less than 100 persons, if it is needed for the erection of dn oiling Louies or the pro- 
vision of amenities for tho workmen or for tho construction of boiuo uork which Is 

likely to pr-- * r 1 **! - Th- 1 f- — y - 

isnotstnc _ * ‘ ‘ I < ; ' ■■ ‘I 

their reply. ■' .* ■ 11 ' ■ ' 1 ■■ 

tance ’* 1 . ; . 

to be a public purpose, though the matter may ho a EOurcc of controversy and the 
subject of different interpretations by different provinces 

A further complaint against proceedings under tho Land Acquisition Act is 
that they often become unduly protracted , but as regards this, the cvidonce before 
us suggests that tho normal period for handing over possession is about six months 
and that frequently much less time is taken Land acquisition without the consent 
of the owner i- a i-eriona interference with the enjoyment of private rights and com- 
pulsion should undoubtedly adopt a procedure that not only does justice hut also 
appears to do justice Considerable difficulties in this matter can be a\ oided by 
foresight on the part of tho collieries and, in any o\ ent, cases cf urgency are ade- 
quately covered by Section 17 (1) of tb« Act 

9 In the Permanently Settled areas of Bengal and Bihar yet another device Is 
available to collieries Section 84 of tho Bengal Tenancy Act and Section 50 of tho 
Chota Xagpur Tenancy Act enablo the acquisition of surface rights m certain cir- 
cumstances The substantive portions of these Acts are rcpioduced below for ready 
reference 

Section 84 of the Bengal Tenancy Act 

“ A Civil Court may , on the application of the landlord of a holding, and 
on being satisfied that he is desirous of acquiring the holding or part thereof 
for some reasonable and sufficient purpose having relation to the good of the 
holding or of th“ estate in which it is comprised, including the u«e of the ground 
as building ground, or for any religious educational or charitable purpose, 
and on being satisfied on th- c°rtificate of the Collector that t!r- purpo e is 
reasonable and sufficient, 

authorize the acquisition thereof ha the landlord nj on such conditions 
as the Court may think fit 


Section 50 of the Chota A agpur Tenancy Act 

the Deputy Commissioner may , on th- application of the landlord of a 

holding, 

and on being sati-fied that ht is desirous of acquiring the holding or any 
part thereof for some reasonable and sufficient purpos hating relation to th~ 
good of the holding or of the tenure or estate in which it is comprised such as 
the use of the land for any charitable, religious or educational purpose or for the 
purpose of mining manufacture or irrigation, or as building ground for ana such 
purpose or for ncces-, to land used or required for ana such purpo e 

and nftei such mquira as toe Deputy Conimi sioner maa think ncces nra 
authorize the acquisition thereof ha the Landlord upon such conditions a- the 
Deputy Comn.i sion r maa think fit ” 


There is a legal point to bo explained about th-se provisions The sections refer to 
the acquisition of a “ holding ” which is land h»Id by a ran at or under ran at who 
docs not enjov underground rights, they are inapplicable to' land held ba tenure- 
holder:. In piaetice, therefore, Section 84 lias been little u ed in Bengal vh-re av e am 
informal, the land is h°ld more often by tenure hold »re than by ranats The nos 
tion regard- owner-hip of the surface seems sughtia difDrt nt'ui Biliar sine ca* *" 
of summary acquisition und>r Section 50 of the Provincial Act have’been'fairlv 
numerous Though the situation here is d*fimtely easier, the fact must be noted 
that applications for acquisition must originate from th- landlord unless the eolherv 
also owns surface rights by virtue of a lease Tins has, on occasions, led to difficult! ' 
for a landlord may not extend hi- co-operation 
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too, that the Bengal Act introduces the unnecessary dual authority of the Collector 
and the Civil Court 

'Dealing with Section 84 of the Bengal Twines ! ‘ 

1937, recommended that an amendment should b» 

line xmh Section 'it) of the Chota Xajrpnr Tenancy ■ ‘ : 

Bengal Got ernment considered the time ( 103^> inopportune for sponsoring the amend* 
m< nt and nemo not aw are that tli3 quo 4 ion ha? since been reconstdere 1 If the po- 
sition realh i* that \ cn after amendment th - * Act will be of little value m Bengal, 
b°cam>e of the otvneiship oi land In tenur’ holders general!} , the matter need not 
engage further attention, but «e think that an mi estimation is desirable 

10 As we baie suggested earlier, a defect in the Tenancy Acts to which colli- 
eries attach considerable importance is that action must always be taken through 
the landlord The Tenancj \etfi bc°k to regulate the relations be -ween landlord 
and tenant and we cannot advocate any amendment designed to gue collieries 
the power to applj direct for acquisition 

On the whole, existing difficulties, not merely confined to the Permanently 
Settled Areas, can be removed only by a general use of the provisions of the Land 
Acquisition Act In our opinion, the object can be secured bj an amendment of 
Section 40 of the Act (and consequential amendments to Section 41) designed to 
include among3t approved purposes uses such os for dumping overburden spoil 
from open cast working, depillarmg operations, construction of hut? for temporary 
labour and any others that uwy be considered essential for efficient colliery' operation 

v — a « — v - ■> _ -<■»«»«• * * - r " ’ in virgin 

. * will un- 
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ooguiaea, tnere mil, wo tmme, ne uttu. Dentation in imdertuKing tue necessary legisla- 
tion 

Coal Statistics. 

11 In Chapter XXIV we referred to the need for collecting certain statistics 
essential for securing efficient distribution But coal statistics hare a wider scope and 
greater value Unfortunately, the statistics as maintained m India are incomplete 


without a proper idea of the functional use of figures Throughout our report we 
have indicated the need for a keener interest by Government in the affairs of the 
industry But this cannot be secured *' a ‘ r J ~ *» > ’ ** * " ■ 

accurately and fully recorded m fig 
interesting Statistics furnish the n 
and executive decisions, particularly 

accurate statistics will provide individual operators with information which wifi 
assist m determining their course of action It is necessary, therefore that the 
Department of Fuel and Power wg propose m the next chapter should create a 
section dealing with coal statistics, which should be compiled and maintained on 
modem lines 

12 The scope of the statistics needed in any particular case n determined by the 
activities of an industry and its inter relation with other industries In regatd to 
coal, pnmarv importance attaches to its production, distribution and use but as 
coal is only one source of power, its position in relation to the entire-power position 
ehould bo of interest. 
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Wo hive carefully studied the forms m winch coal statistics nro compiled in a 
number of countries nnd consider that the most effective presentation is to be found 
in the ISA Apart from complete details, excellent graphs and charts are in* 
corponted in the annual volume of statistics 1 nnd wc think tliat tho system bears 
reproduction m this country 

There would, of course, bo adaptations for Indian conditions and wo think that 
something on the following lm'*s might bo suitable 
Production 

00 Tor the countra ns a whole niminlh from 1001, including number of nutr*s 

n orking 

(6) B\ Provinces and States separateh for the \ eni under report nnd preced 
ing nine a ears 

(r) For tho sear under report month by month 
(t) for the count n as a whole, nnd 
(n) b\ Provmccs and States separately 

(d) Good cokmg coai output monthly for the year under report 

(e) Number of mines working during th* sear by Provinces and States 

separately 

(/) Classification of nunes according to output, annually, for the count n 
as a whole and by Provinces and States separately 
(?) Stocks at pithead at the end of each month for the countrs as a whole 
and by Provmces and States separately 
Distribution 

(A) Consumption of principal consumers for the year under report and the 
preceding 9 s cars 

(t) Despatches monthly to principal consumers during the year under report 
0) Despatches to different Provinces and States from each producing 
Province and State during the year under report 
(/ ) l fleets of fuel economy on coal consumption of certain principal consum 
ers as compared to a base period 

t ( l ) Mont hi \ despatches of good coking coal for the year under report 
(,m) Power generation for the a car under report from coal oil and water 

(n) Monthh loadings of wagons from each coalfield 

(o) Coastw iso coal shipments monthly for the y car under report port by port 
{p) Stocks of coal at the end of each month of tho period under report With 

principal consumers , stocl s of good coking coal being shown separateh 
(?) Annual colhera consumption for 
(i) power purposes 
(ti) fuel for colhon labour and 
(ut) coke manufacture 

Price 

(0 \\trage for colUerv prices *or the \car under report and prcMous 
a ears for 

(i) the countn as n whole, and 
• (h) h\ PriMncis -mi Stiti sej iratth 

(«) \ duo o** cod produced dnnn,. tie sear under rejxrt in 
(•) tjn countra ns a whol and 
(«0 h\ Province-* an! State i>epariteh 

01 bureau of Stinrs U ft i> partmanl oi 1 cr-.or'e SLncral turves 

Bituminous CoaL 
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Mining Practices 

fO Quantity of coni mined m the year in each coalfield In 
(t) hand, 

(n) machine cutting and 
(in) open cast m oik 

<«) dumber of machines m use during the year under report nnd average 
output ] er machine in etch coalfield 

(i) dumber of mines worked open cast and shovels norl m 2 in each coalfield. 

<«.) Quantity of coil mechanically loaded by types of equij nient 11 ed m each 

coalfiild 

<ar) Quantity of coni clemed for 

( 1 ) the countrv as a uhole and 
(») by Provinces and States separately 

Miscellaneous 

(y) Lxports by countries of de tuntion for the rear under report and pre 
ceding 9 \ ears 

{ ) B nkers supplied annually at different Indian ports for the tear under 
report and the preceding 9 years 

(aa) Imports by countries of origin for the year under report nnd preceding 
9 % ears 

(bb) Growth of the industry from sty 1901 or any later convenient year show 
mg production value consumption number of mines working men 
employed days worj ed and not output per man per tear ind per 
shift 

(ec) World production b\ count nes 

Tho above is b\ no means an exhaustive list for one thing we hat e not touched 
upon labour statistics save in a superficial way They tvjll undoubtedly be needed 
in considerable detail and useful examples are to bo found m the figures compiled 
bt the U S Bureiu of times and tho International Labour Office Publication 
The W orld Co 1 Mining Industry (1933) 

Briquetting 

13 In our chapter on Research tve suggested that further mvc tigations should 
be conducted to determine the suitability of Indian coals for briquetting Here we 
shall briefly refer to what has been done so far in the matter and to certain other 
relevant considerations 

Briquetting on a small scale has been carried on in Assam Punjab and Balu 
chistan and more recently near Bagrakot in the Darjeeling hills but at some places 
the process adopted is a rather crude one Some experiment** on briquetting und® r 
pressure and without binder have also been tried on the Bil aner lignites Tie 
principal centre of manufacture at present is however Baluchistan where nearly 
3 000 tons of briquettes were produced in 1945 The components used and their 
approximate proportions are as follows 


Coal 

90% 

Pitch 


Cereal 

41% 

Lunt 

*% 


With co l at r JO per tou and pitch and condemned atta at Rs 180 and Bs SO per 
ton re pectn ely the cost of manufacture works out to about Rs 48 per ton of bn 
quettes Tlus 13 high but a more reasonable price should be possible with the return 
of normal conditions It is reportel that the Baluchistan briquettes have proved 
satisfactory as domestic fuel and on a small scale m boilers for steam raising 
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Crocluticm And U«*KuncnUtta:i 

(I ) tt is ntetfKtr f o lakf tirrent tier* for incrrasinc the facilities for technical 
training In nininc. 

(i) Ta*a;3aiiitiono!iarlaceru:bt» tor cotliery purposes requires to be faci- 
litated and certain amendments to the Land Acquisition Act must be undertaken. 

O) Coal statistics should be maintained on modem and more comprehensive 
lin«s than hith«*rto. There should be a special section dealinc with statistics in the 
Department of Fuel and Fower. 

( 4 ) TmmctluV'ly, linqu'ittinj: powibililios aru confined to tiro tnrtiar^ co.\!i and 
lijmti* but Invest! trations miRht be conducted on the briquettinK of other co-*ls in 
conjunction with low temperature carbonisation. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROPOSALS 

The Constitutional Position 

The constitutional position under the Government of India Act, 1035 js that 
in relation to coal, the regulation of labour and safety m mines is a Central subject , 
the regulation of mines and mineral development can also be brought under Central 
control to the extent to which it is declared b\ Central legislation to he expedient m 
tlip public inteiest but no such legislation has so far I ecu enacted In the absence 
of Central leg) lation to tins effect the regal ition of mines and mineral development 
is the concern of ProMmes who also have complete powirs over the product k n, 
supply and distribution of goods Rights m or o\ cr land are again a matter for 
Provincial Control and b\ virtue of this the grant of mining leases and the ndmims 
tration of mineral rights are Provincial subjects 

During wartime the powers of the Provinces m regard to the j roduction, 
supph and ill tnbution of coal were taken over bv the Central Government as an 
emerge no i mea lire Hie Colli en Control Order which is attached as Appendix 
XXI sets forth the powers wluch were deemed necessary for the efficient fime 
tioning of the coal jndustn l riefl) , the 3 were for the regulation of the production, 
distribution and price of coal Tin powers of the Central Goa eminent in these 
matters would normal!) have lapsed after the 30th September 1946 blit earh this 
a ear Parliament enacted legislation ccntmumg to the Central Gm eminent the 
power to control the coal mdustr) for a further maximum period of 5 a cars This 
was done because of the vital importance of coal to the country & e conorm which 
would have been adverseh affected m the absence of unified control and direction 
so long as the supply of coal wis inadequate for meeting the demand A fresh 
Ordinance Xo Will of 1946 issued on tho 2oth September 1946, jrondes for the 
continuance during a limited jieriod of poweis to control the production supply 
and distribution of and trade and commerce m various commodities including coal 

The Need For Central Control 

2 Tin Central Government havt for sonu tinu \ een attach considerin 0 the 
question ol itsummg powers over mines and mineral development m respect of 
certain minerals of national importance mcluding coal The need for Central 
control has reallv to be judged 111 the light of tho requirements of a situation and the 
possibiht) of meeting these requirements otherwise than through such control 
Be have discussed in earlier chapters what the circumstances demand b) wav of 
Governmental control and direction of the coal mdustr) It will l>e useful to 
restate briefly the measures we consider necessar) 

Coal sights in the PesxaaswEtl) Settled asvss of BcngjA and Bihar showW bo 
acquired or rested in the State 

(«) A vers large increase in the output of coal is necessary in the next few 
) ears and the increase must be directed in accordance with a co ordinal 
ed plan of development wluch wall take into account the country 6 
requirements of different classes of coal the areas in which coal 1 a 
needed and the avadabilit) of adequate rail transport facilities 
(lit) Planning of rail transport must he co ordmated with the coal production 
programme 

(it) Technical advice should be associated with the grant of mining leases, 
etc and m supervising the working and development of a leasehold 
(v) Royalt) rates should he placed on a uniform basis 
(ct) The problems of fragmentation and irregular boundaries should be dealt 
with after a survej of the existing situation 
(tu) Stowingfor conservation on alargr scale should be undirtakcn 
(tin) In rtgard to new development extensive mechanisation is verj neccs 
*an 'i 



(*•») mil »n*» >l»* • i f i»wll »1 1* lalmif r u»t l*r ><> litnl »» to K<rurr * 

e**? alii »-tlM mini C foie*’ IMtlnl In I lit- l« t|>c lt»*d fl l 

Oil j*7*Vn»l'e Mjirl )»■ < f lr« J rut >1 Uvmi £ 

(jt) The *Afrij e f riming l*l-ur and the dm* «>!»*rf%aiMf of mming rub-* ami 
n/uHli in* ahead ! 1>** 

In n<] litmn ljiet»* arr Item* awh a* an •'•linnlr i-f Iiwlia a eiwd irM*unr* whtrh 
l« n t«»k fur lli» <.Mit<vir*l Simrt of India rWIrilimln n i f H *• radwa' track and 
Ift*l nil Hmn cf l«ry*» |»iwer ■talion* in «lr»- cmlfield* and n'liltol *"rr I hr e*\j oil of 
coil 

3 Tli'' orejuritton nf mineral righl* hi eewd hi lb-ngil nml llihar i* e — -out ml!\ 
a J*nn uicial matter, hut wr liMr Mated rirlirr that their i* need fur uniformity of 
action A tul HOiihnir nf dutilicition nf mnehiliety Wo hi%r, therefore, ruggr-tcil 
that it would 1- imM de*iraMc to«ntm*t tin* duty nf Aiquuitmn In nm> mngh body, 
working to m m| nf lin»ic |irniri|il< » agrre-d n]«m in Athnm* H i*. of court**, not 
iva -*in to make Hi* aciiMt*itii>n nml imii*i>lit|i of mineral right" ft Central Milijnt, 
but tlin Ikh|\ mi prop no Inti r for discharging i xocutUe* function' 1 in regard tn coal 
Mould ntjii to 1* tli** mint amlftlil* for dealing with the acquisition of mineral rights 

A* n gard* th* planned eh \« lojum nt of the country '* coal n M»urct *, wo do not 
mi how Uii’ object m* can In achieicd if JYm nice * and Mnti * Mi ro to work in i«ola* 
(ion Wo Jwwo e xplnmnl wh\ an nil India tnv In l hi* luatti r ih i ntinl, and unle** 

’ tin] ft -pomublllty for deriding and dinoting auch (h m hi| in* nt in a t r* hrauh r n«pcct» 
n*t« with th** Cuitrnl (lowmnunt, \w f*nr that tie re will l*o much confusion Ilail 
tTftWport ,MVmli i* nu \n» ■» nW> \u >\ rm \» iMi the qtn M ioii of d< \ i lupin nt of m w ntiA 
old field*, mu-* , of coiicm , lm 0«iitrnll\ administered 

We ha'* "tated, m» regard* the grant of mining h n«o* that mibjM t to conformity 
with AH nil India plan of eh Mlopmnt, th«* nctnnt ih tad* of h n**ing tan contmui to 
1 k* tool « cl nftir b\ thi* Frounce*, who iiiu**l, for Mil* purpose, pro\i<l> them** lven 
with adequate* tirhnical n^Jilniui N* %irtlnh*« > mhiii* on intricnti* pioMtiui 
nm\ 1 m in in - kiIa at n lilplu r |i %il nml wo think that Mich ml\ ico nhould Ik* prmielod 
fni» 1»\ a ('« nf ml orpniiiHatumHtnnid with i xprts. who will al-o ho din hnrj*lng otlur 
dutn- Thu* Mil'll stion ii in lino with the puw nt jirondnri fur i xninpli*, in npiixl 
to giolopml Mir\iy 

Unlfonuil j or ftamlnnli- ition ofr(»Mi|l\ rati •< eiin In Mtiiml onh h> ngriuuiiit 
amnng't th' 1‘roMncis and Stntci coiuirmd and this i nu 1 1 < st In brought about if the 
ri«poiv*ibllItj for imtnting nition and imiMiIting IVomiicii nml Static ih placid on 
th* Cmtrnl nimrnmint Wo an proposing litir tint the* prm of coil mu it Ik* 
fixid b\ Ih” Cmtn*, and ni ro\nlt% mlirs into tin uwti of rni'ing, th' Cinliw nui't 
olniou*h luM certain ri*tpon«ihilitn i hi tin* matter 

.Th<* roctifkatjon of fragineiitid jirojartiis and irngulnr bound irn i H a higldt 
technu dliuttir tied dinctlv ini-im.' lunmnl e*r ndminiitiathi and in wliiili 
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uniformity of principles is esutntial As wc art proposing an expert technical orgam 
sation at the Cc it re, we suggest that the powers m this behalf should bo entrusted to 
that body This bodj wifi also undertake the prcliminan survey \u have recom 
mended 

Our comments in regard to fragmentation apply in even greater thgree to sand 
stowing and mechanisation Both are highlj technical in nit lire and in regard to 
stowing th*re is the further consideration that comm at ion, which is the objective, 
should bo looked at from an all India point of y jew ; for conservation seek*, as far 
as possible, to relate known resources to anticipated consumer requirements 

This brings us to the question of distribution and prict controls The major coal 
resenes of the country are contained in two Provinces ind there ire depo-it* of 
potential importance m another Proyinct md in *.everal St ite- It can he truly 
said that the development of the country on «ound luifi can only be secured if the 
use and distribution of coil are r< gulnted by on authority Piovmces and States 
may not ahvay s upprcuati full} tlie requirements of the country as a whole , more 
over the need for uniform principles m price determination and regulation of use 
seems indisputable Haying rc 0 ard to th ycr\ large aiuunl coal requirements of the 
railways which ari so completely dejiendent oi this fuel the distribution and price 
of coil line sucli strategic importance for the country us to requir (antral control 
Further an> scliemo of C ntral marl ting by the stato can be opented onlj if the 
price use ind distribution of coal art controlled by the Centre 

Tho country a depo its of good coking coil are confined practically to one Pro 
vinco, and there is ovenrhelming need for orderm, its production and use in the 
mtere ts of the country ns a whole Steel is a commodity of fundament il importance 
and the merca e in indigenous production that r> bem • aimed at must be ba«ed on the 
continu d n uhbility of good coking toil wh« rein units of production may be 
located 

OuT proposals for in inert ast m the domestic consumption of tool envi 1 e a 
grt iter u«o of soft coke throughout the country and yve ire doubtful whether nnv 
jolicy or program lie dinettd towards an expansion of production m l mail < ts can 
bo s t cured otherwise than through unified -action 

Central direction lias tho obvious advantage of avoiding duplication of re earch 
4 1 -*■ ' - * ’ -'-‘ensive scale Research 

ial producing Provinces 
st 

As regards labour the peculiar position in this country is that most coal produ 
cing Provinces and States d*p"nd to a considerable extent on traditional sources of 
recruitment lying outside their territories The prune objective of an efficient and 
settled mining force w ill b“ difficult to achieve if th°re is diversity t f practice as bet 
ween Provinces and States not mcrclj m regard to the recruitment of lal our for coal 
mining but aLo in respect of wages and con litions of yvork In saying this 
yve are not ignoring the fict that the labour requirements of the coal industry 
must ba fitted mto a larger schem* of things but we do not think this 
will create difficulties m working to i co ordmated and agreed sv tom of recruitment, 
wages and amenities To the extent that new development is dependent on an ade 
quate labour supply, and in view also of the clo»s connection between prices ana 
wages a degree of discretion or authority over colliers' labour should be vested m the 
Central Gos eniment 

Mining rules and regulations prescribe the methods of srork which are necessary 
for securing the safety of the worker and of tho workings They seek to laydown 
fundamental principles of mining which are of general applicability \d van tare lies 
In entrusting tbe framing of mining rules and regulations and control over their 
administration to a Central bodv whose services yvill be ay ailable to all Provinces ana 
States 

4 It expressing these views on the need for centralised control over certain 
matters yye are not suecestin" that constant consultation with th* Province* and 



T • r t» »d f it l « nliil dm^tion in chrism niAll< , n •'' v *ms nbvmm to ns ft.rl wr &xv 
!i<i)m * il tUii a *o!« Him of ih'i cnnditutmnvl Oif'ir-ulii"* ifnm n»«*\ mtM formation 
of n nlraliv*l iVp.itm Til will l** fo md hv mutual n-mv-me-it Iwtwivn the various 
I*io\ him * mil M it. • \\r ha\n a n-^nt «• xampln from AiMnlu wh« m tlm Common* 

v (viltl Gnu tun in mil th* Note Sitilh sl**s Gorrtnm* nt liavi* |nio!«1 tli«*ir jK-wers 
ami a hill i* iijm i«*l 1 ' the lr;i*hliin» recommending the wttuig up of a Joint 
Coal Board mvi *• d w t’i ver\ largo p»jwi rs ovrr til's mil mdustn Hi that country. 
Tli< r* is a livie unitx < f thought InJund nio*t of our rwomtn* filiation* width*' pittom 
will In-*** niiirli of t i» •u'tufirvr* unto diff nns mineral polin'* of Province* and 
Slot* * 

Administrative Requirements 

r i It !•* non jki iM» to ooii'il* r tin ulmuu-tr itivo nnchmm that will bo 
juislsl for <li«rhitvitu tho functions which «o Imo propos'd for tly* Ciiitro A 
hn f nfinnisi nm h*u vir, Ik> in ul < first to th<« ixi'ting ndinimstntivo po'ition 
Tim Rnti.li lull m I’r lines s have hitherto concerned thunv.lus mainlv with the 
grant of muuite. 1< i •* and no attempt lias l>cui inatlo to ngulito tho development of 
coil n^ourcr s or tho u-<> and distribution of coal Dio grant of raining leases is 
left to tho liorniil Rcv.nuo Administration and httlo technical uduu* is avail iblo 
or tiken Tim Central Govimmcnt in tho exercise of its powers hid honovor, 
eet up a number of orp nutation* Tho Inspectorate of Mines hi* been in oxistonco 
for many years, entrusted with securing compliance with the provisions of tlio Indian 
Mines Act and tho roles and regul itions raado thonamdor A Coal Grading Board 
locks after tho regirtifcon of tho ooaf shipment trado on certain fuios .1 Soft CoLo 
Coss Committee is chirped with tho duty of fostering tho interests of tho soft coke 
industry in the Provinces of Bengal, Biluir and Orissa A Stowing Board deals with 


yuu> uums concerned with tho supply ol mining labour wero also created as a war- 
time measure A degree of co ordination betw cen l egul itcd uso and rad transport 
has hce.ii secured But at the highest level, problems relating to the coal industry 
are still being dealt with by a number of Deportments of tho Central Government 
Transport is completely controlled by tho Railway Board and by the War Transport 
Department Labour problems are the concern of tho Labour Dcpirtmoilt Since 
Juno 1044, the Department of Supply (now the Department of Industries and Supplies) 
has been responsible for tho control of production, use and prices of coal It is not 



” ■' . ■* * • 1 ‘ Fuel and power present aspects which, 

. ■ * . . '■ ' ■ . nth separately from the development of 

i »• ■ i the creation of a Department of Fuel 

and Power under a Minister with Cabinet rank. 

As regards the executive machinery which should bo created for di- charging the 
various functions of the State, we shall make proposals presently. Hero we shall 
state oak the general principled that the present several agencies dealing with the 
different 'aspects of the coal industry must bo brought under unified control at a 
level other than a Central Government Department. From tins we exclude the 
activities of the labour welfare organisation and of the Chief Inspector of Mines in 
regard to svi*ta The Coal Grading Board, in ns present form, will become anti- 
quated when grading for internal consumption i* introduced. The Stowing Board 
will need te extend its activities not mcreh m Bengal and Bihar but in oth**r fields 
also Stowing and grading and export •* and soft coke manufacture, all impinge on 
much larger matters of policy and are m ft sen*e inter -related. 


be as follows 

(1) Mineral Pohm , 

(2) Preparation and Collection of Statistics, 

(3) Safet \ Measure-*, 

<4) Research, 

(5) Labour Welfare, 

(t>) Mining Lia-ea and Royalties, 

(7) Clarifications of Coals, 

{8} Conservation Schemes, 

(9) Development and Utilisation, 

(10) Administration of Ces.-es, 

(11) Administrative Control over — 

(a) Production 

Ih) Pnces, 

<c) F.xport--, and 
(d) Distribution, and 

(12| Administration of Government-owned Collieries. 

The=e functions are capable of two easy divisions items (1) to (5) relate to matters 
of policy and routine management which should be looked after by the Depart- 
ment of Fuel and Power as indicated below, and item3 (6) to (12) require execu- 

tive action of a more detailed character under the general control and supervision, of 
the Department 

7 We offer first certain observation* n» regard to the matters which the Depart* 
ment will desl with at the Centre : 

(a) Mineral Pohcv— It i> essential that Government should, in consultation 
witlfmanstry aijfwith the approval of the legislature, dearly define the 
mineral pohcv of the country. We welcome the decision of G-overament to 
mcreare the staff of th" Geological Survey of India fourfold to undertake a 
proper survey and exploration of the country's mineral resources, including 
coal to which & pre-eminent place must undoubtedly be given. But 
unm ral pohcv embraces many other factors and in regard to coal we hope 
that our report has famished enough material for formulating policy on 
important matters needing urgent decisions.^ The coal industry will expect 
an early declaration of policy and industrial consumers will wish to know 
that the policy is d^igred "to help the various plan* for development. 



it) Labour v.Ifurr — \ i*>Mtiv»» Mop w»s taken during war-unu m uo\«m- 
ment nTtlw* matter of welfare for miiv work* r* and tl»** pmoc'd* of a special 
cess of -I nniivi p* r tort of coal liifli lin n eirmarkrd for tin programme of 
Hliour w rlfarr* flio funl h liemg admmiM* red unW tin control of the 
Labour IXpuimmt, Gorcrmmnt of India It n a moot j>omt ninth' r th« 
proceeds of a c*s upccifiealls l< vied on the coal mduMn for tin welfare of 
the coal mining labour should not bo administered ii\ tin dc|»artm» nt 
directly rtw|»onsihI» for th« coal industry, ns, tlio Dcpartnnnt of Fuel and 
Power Wo an* impn-v'sl borrow* ha tho nerd for uni formitr m tlio matter 
of labour hgwlatwn nnd labour wolfuro or cr tho entire field of industrial 
worker* and consular then foro that there w inenl in co ordmatiiig activities 
relating to labour wolf iro m tho various industries and, cpecialh, in tlio 
industries located in the name region Accordingly, we are of tlio opinion 
that tho Labour Department should continue to exercise both administra- 
tive and exooutiao control over labour welfare polio) andactinty But 
as reganls colliery labour, the Department of Fuel and and Power has a 
special interst £ - * ‘ . 

of tho Labour ' , . 

actively’ associ. ■ ■ . ' . ■ . 

making and execution 

8 It 13 nocessary to consider now whether a purely Governmental organisation 
Is tho ideal instrument for discharging tho detailed oxecutivo functions enumerated 
At (6) to (12) in paragraph 0 abovo, and, if not, whether somo other organisation can 
bo devised for tho purpose without in any way diminishing Governmental control 
or responsibility Governmental activity m tho field of business enterprise is nothing 
new to this country But wo thmk that whon Government does enter tho field of 
Activity hitherto associated with private enterprise, it is only prudent that it should 
closely adapt its administrative procedure and technique to those which private 
business has found to bo most successful In framing our proposals we have con- 
sidered the principal example of Government managed business activity m tins 
country, otj , the railway s 

It will bo recalled that the Ac worth Committee of 1020—21 recommended a 
complete separation of tho Railway Budget from general revenues and its recons- 
truction m a form which woutd, firstly, me a great commercial enterprise from the 




TJ < i\ il Mmn l ruin ion unpli*** '» n.m tn< rare men or r n»Kmon oi 
niitho-itv TV !NK-ililit\ of rnrhuinntnn mt« rj r ll^tiosi nj ( n am d< tail 

of admmi'trntion rnMali^ n r idjty nn l o%**r w ntrnlisation , on «*\ I'(w1inr«tfr 
Gen' ml declare a tint n« n result of linn direct legislative control, 4 the nnnuti® 
of administration come n„ht up to tlio highest officnl*, diverting their minds 
from broad matters of policy ’ liow« \cr vn 11 suited to routine ndmmM ration, 
tlic complete security of tenure characterising the civil service, with u tendency 
to promotion by seniority mth<r tlnn merit, probably fails to offer nil adequate 
spur to ovpr ssion of originality, a first necessity in broadcasting or to the silos 
manship needed to create demand for a fcraicc ” 

Largo business corporations do of course tend to dca clop rigidity of n gulntion"* 
but tlio mam point is that there is a continuing pressure upon the officer* of the cor- 
poration to seek nett and improved methods of attaining results rather than be con 
tent with formalized routino 

11 In addition to the personnel fnctor there are vanon-. other matters m 
which a corporation or a company is m a better position to npph business methods 
more readily than ft Government df * ~ 

depend, for instance, upon annual 
that political factors will sometime 

of budgets Continuity and development ol ft business enterprise require that it 
should be able to determine well in advance wliat funds will l>e a\ adable Tins is 
not possible under a system of annual budgets 

12 Summing up, wo feel that activity abut to business can be offectn ely carried 
on by the Government only through an agency which possesses a degree of autonomy 
and flexibility which is found in business enterprise? These characteristics can bo 
secured by th“ device of a public corporation and cannot bo obtained in a Govern 
mont Department If a public corporation is to function well it should be seen tint 
the scry qualities which are responsible for its efficiency are not emasculated by 
riKid control*. The corporation can plan its programme and perform its work 
effectively only if its accounting is placed on a business basis Jn such important 
fields as personnel, expenditure and purchasing the best results can be achieved iff" 
complete freedom of action and control is given to the management 

1 The Pub he Corporation in Great Brit a n hy Gordon, 1938 
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13 There lemauw the question of acconnlabihta of suth Stato*mnul carport- 
tions to the tosjm er The problem out of formuhtmy such control * a* mil a)'® 
continuous and effective supervision of th“ work of the Government enterprise and, 
at the sam* time lease to the corporation management freedom to conduct the busi 
lies'!, m im tfficitnt and busmen like manner \\u ft el that such a suptrvj ion can 
be exercised by an effective participation b} tho Department of Fuel and Dover 
in the management policies of the proposed corporation In our recommendations 
which follow, we have kept this matter of public accountability. in the forefront and 
we believe that the mechanisms propo-ed u ill sen o a useful and efficient purpo e in 
safeguarding the larger interests of the State It is interesting to note the \ 1 ew 9 
an this connection of a distinguished British economist 1 

The complex technological problems involved the need for a spirit of 
boldness and enterprise, the desire to escape from the excessive caution and Cir- 
cumspection which da} to daa responsibility to Parliament necessitatis the 
recognition that tho operation of public utilities and industrial undertakings 
requires i more flexible type of organisation than that provided by the 
ordinary Whitehall Department — these were the principal causes which led 
to the establishment of the independent public service hoard and helped it to 
_am in public fa\ our 

H Tho National Coal Board &et up in the UK b\ the recent Coal Industry 
Nationalisation Act is specific-ill} constituted as 4 a bod} corporate with perpetual 
succession and a common seal and power to hold land without licence m mortmain’** 

The Joint Coal Board proposed in Australia is also designed as ‘a body corporate 
with perpetual buccession and a common seal and raaj acquire bold and dispose of 
real and personal property and shall be capable of suing and being sued in its corpo 
rate name Theae recent examples have significance for us in determining the form 
which State control should take in the matter of the coal industry in the light of 
our survey 

15 IVe proceed now to state our proposals for the executive machinery 
required to discharge the functions (6) to (12) mentioned m para C above It may 
bo noted that in respect of most of these matters Government are venturing into 
fields essentially of business enterprise We propose that a bodv be constituted 
under the name and style of the National Coal Commission, as a corporate entity, 
with perpetual succession a common seal and with power to hold real and personal 
property and capable of suing and being sued in its corporate name The powers 
and functions of the National Coal Commission should he broad and comprehensive, 
and adapting to India the language of the proposed Australian Coal Bill these may 
be summarised m this manner — 

(1) The powers and functions of the National Coal Commission are to 
include the taking of such action as, mi the opinion of the Commission is neces 

sary or desirable — 

(a} to ensure that coal is produced in the country in such quantities and 
with such regularttj as will meet requirements tliroughout India and 
in trade with other countries , 

{b) to ensure that the coal resources of the country are conserved, develop 
ed, worked and used to the best advantage in the public interest , 

(e) to ensure that th" coal produced in the country is distributed and used 
m such manner, quantities classes and grades and at such prices as 
are calculated best to serve the public interest and secure the economical 
use of coal and. the maintenance of essentia services and industrial 
activities 

’The Public Bervic^i Board by Robson, 1937 
•Section 2 (l) of th* Act 




m* m j« ]© Imr pnwrr Jn mak" j»rr % > Km for f’r with rr«pr<i to- 
fu] tJi«* wo line mil l t 1 inr*fmd in J i line t 1 « ini mine! ion nml oj^T-iti n 
of «omJ rmn n£ | nn ij!-* i*nl pf'iiw nn I m"tl M« *»f * tonin'* 
Ail) wise** «I> l tl " fcnlitK i » f nut) til , 

(?) th" con*r\ lit n «f cm) th" i!#o*loj nvnt t f urn roil min'*, v*im or 
fir.] i nn it]** ©**• nnr t !<> me o' a Inn !©nri*nt of am roil rwiv , 


(r) th© uitrolurtjm m *lifif»tion rqlsornvnt nml oj»mtion f f m.irliti»n, 
|iimt an! * f|inj m"iit f«*r «•>. in mnnmtwi w-jih th" production aid 
distribution of mil, anl th" mintifirlnrr, ; mciirrm"iit, imprm© 
m til nn 1 •tinhnlir»tion if null nstlnm-n. jlmt nml rquipmrnf , 
(if) tli" clwificitmn nn 1 priding « f mil nn 1 it* preparation for Hi" mirk* l, 
(<■) tlr ifTrliw* nn ] rmnominl *li«tril»iit ion of coni, including it* ptirclii***, 
a.i 1" mirk ting, ncqui*itn»n, «It*po«.il f*n jit»T\ , storage, rreorYntjou, 
t moling tr*n«]mrt, cimij." mmniiif «1 lorn Inndhng, Imdinif, 
iliAcliir^f* nil l reception , 

(/) tli»*cfilcHnt nml omnominl u*!* i fc**il, tli" il"\«Iopni"nt of ti<*i orm k tn 
for mil, nn«! tli" rmiun of tli" In product* of coni , 

<p) tli" regulation of \ now for llic sal©. jiurrlmo nr re sal© of call, the sallies 
nt which coil l* record's! in the account* of nm liinm«w, nml of profits 
in th" rail mdii'tn , 


(A) nm mittir incident nl to nil or any of the foregoing mitten* 


(3) The commission i« to hive nuthonH to mike such onl"W, tak( Mich 
measure*. pur mtch direction* nnd do such things a* nre, in tho opinion of tho 
CommiiMon necessary for, or incidental to th© cfhctivo ixcrciw* of it* powers 
nnd functions nml in pirticnlnr without limiting the generality of the fore 
pomp— 

(u) to proside nnd to assist othen* to proude, or ohtnm, advice technical 
aersnyw equipment, nnd other facilities nml mils to elTicienci nnd 
economy , 

(6) to nrrnnpo for research, inquiries, imcgtipntions surveys, tests and ms 
pections , 

(c) to enter into and carry out contracts and transactions to incur cxpendi 

turn nml make advances and to acquire nnd dispose of nnv property 
or rights , 

(d) to require the keeping and production of accounts, books and r* cords 

and tho compilation and furnishing of statistics returns nnd other 
information in such form and relating to such matters is it may specify 
m tho requirements , 

(«) to acquire any coal, sell any coil acquired by or vested in it imposo condi 
tions under which any other person or authority may acquire purchase, 
sell or disposo of coil and enter into arrangements nnd agree 
m°Tita with other persons md authorities as to tie sale or disposition 
ot coil , 

(/) to operate any mine vested in it 

(p) to acquire, procure erect, construct, requisition tho use of and oporat© 
plant, machinery and oquipmont (mcluamg railways, rolling st ck nnd 
sidings, not being tho property of th© State) , 

(A) to assist others to establish and operate, coil mines and other undertak 
mgs or enterprises , and 

(*) t0 terminate, suspend vary or modify any contract or agreement r latrng 
to or affecting tho production, supply or distribution of coal, including 
sale, transportation by land or sea loading, discharge, delivery, storage 
and use , 



(4) The Commission is to ha^o potior at any timo to rujcind, form mate 
or a ary any ordor, direction or requirement mado or given by it.” 

"?I0 We^considor that tho vesting of tho powers oatlmod above in a National 
Coal Commiss’on is n A co3'ary for effectively carrying out tho proposals we have 
made Wo suggest that tho Commission bo co lstitutod as conustm" of a Chairman 
and four other members, appomtod for a period of fivo years and’ eligible fo- re- 
appointment Undor present circum,tan^s m India, wo sugge t that tho cho.co of 
tho fir,t Chairman of tho Comm ssion bo lim tod to a po-vm with conrmreial bgal 
exponent (eg a High Court Judgo), of not over 50 years of ago Provings 
and mtore ted Indian States mav each suggost a namo and from such a pan-'l tho 
Minister Mill make, a scloction, if nocossary’ with tho holp and advice of tho Federal 
Court The other members of tho Commission shall bo appomtod by tho Mi uster 
&om among-t “pjrso ns appearing to him to bo qualifiod as having had oxpjnonoo 

of and has mg shown capacity in industrial, commercial o* financial m itto-s, applied 
scioaco administration or tho organisation of workers 1,1 It is o»cn*ial to secure 
that all members of tho Commission aro persons who profess a belief in tho feasibility 
and wisdom of State regulation of tho coal industry They shall not continue to 
have any financial or other interest in any company or firm ongagod in tho business 
of pro hicm”, distributing or selling coal and its byo products 

Of coJr-o, tho officials, agonfcs and omployeoj of tho National Coal Commission 


matters pertaining to its employ ces with no relation or roforcnco to tho Government 
scrvico rules 

17 In respect of tho funds required for tho administration of tho National Coal 


procoods of a cess on tho industry should bo mado available to tho National Coal 
Commission Sanction for tho imposition of tho oess muit, of com-so com) from the 
Legislature But such sanctions need not bo an annual affair. Tho purjx>503 fo- 
il hich tho coal production coss on dospatchos was lovied a fow years ago have boon 
largell di-cliargod, although tho nood for moro production of coal continues Wo 
have suggested elscwhoro tho abolition of this co^s, but before this h done, tho problom 
of financing tho National Coal Commission by allocating to it tho cois proceeds 
on a lowor basis should bo considered Wo do not know whothor, oven if 
practicable, it is politic to impo o a cess on tho industry for tho main*enanc • of a 
,.Govommont o-gamsation sot up for tho purpose of assisting tho particular industry 
If such a procedure is considered impolitic or unwr-o, some other method must bo 
found for assuring certain minimum funds to the National Coal Commission It 
remains to add that tho acco usability of tho National Coal Commission through the 
Mmister for Fuoland Power remains in overy respect to the Legislature We include 
hore tho presentation of the balance shoot and tho budget of tho National «»al com- 
mission for tho approval of tho Legislature everv yea- But wo think tnat ima 
accountabihty should, nonetheless, empower tho Coal Commission to frame its own 
balance shoot on tho lmos of a commercial organisation and entitle it to retain undor 

its own control surpluses afwr making a fixed contribution to tho gsn-ral revenues, 

in tho event of tho Commission being placod m cha-go of oporatioas yielding or 
1 ihely to yield a profit 

18 Wo co^tomplato association with the Comm snon of va-.oas boards or 
committees at^svoral stag03 Preoode 10 » must bo given to a Sfcanling Committeo . 
on Coal, which woVigg^ should bo sot up by tho Central Legislature on lin'3 similar * 


Hi* U K Coal Xe lustrj Nationalisation Act ' 




totlr*K\n ling U%i!wir I in\n-*> Comm "« If at all jvmibb*, wo wo il 1 u-e'oimo a 
Irovi^r r jvrri*jon I'uin m-**** **nihnt otr I ntT» l*t thu CiimrnitV** of tin I/jit* 
Uttrr in ro jwn of poll tnnu*- ■ \\ o harp in mm I ronihr w n of tho Committeo, 
ub h fho >1 1 1«* 'mjvjwonxl to nil upon an' nffiml of il « Govrmm' , nt or of thi 
Kilmil (Vitl CVrwiMin, or rvn rrj ro-wnt'kliii * from tho In In tn i\n I tho public, 
to to d***- ©i i b*mc* Anl jrrovilo Infinnat 10 1 ru’evint to tho coil m lu»tn Tin 
do-tnn» of pjlljp n~r>unlil iliti tnM thm l** onlin^l to rmhrvs* n Ivrgo.sca’o 
KiveVgMioft rvmr itv into tin working ol ft Mrt« « n'^rp-i o vtlvro \ hMjo l>* Wit 
■remain* tV | nm pal ol j<*ctirp W« do no*. oon»i b*r tho innoval on a* «nfrsr\ to 
ana eorotittilional pun »on«, n w do wo tlunk it i* to our promt knowl *dgo 

of (biruvrotic jmxrsluro 

P> \\f flnllnm* stair 1-mlh *ur idea* *l«uit mlnm n!% >m <r fomuliatiat 
b*li imi wl uh >!k ul ! In our oj «nwn« t** luwniol with ilr unk <f tloNnti nil 
Coll Cnmmtvirn 

lint in order cf im|>ortancr, wo ►uppral n Cool OunMiltntiic Hoard which 
Will m*xt nt least thm* time* ft \nr An I fra lew i-nodmlh the rntirp work of tho 
National Cml Commia'ion Tim l<d\ should bo a statutory l«xla until util d< fined 
functions and chirped with tho dut\ of ndvi ns tb National Coal Commission 
and who*** root mmrn<Lation* tho Commission unll aa a mitttr of convention bo 
cx]>octod to follow exit J*t in cimi arhert tho Chairman and Member* of tho Com 
mission oj jiov anl the Minister for hue! and Pouvr agrees to override tho re- 
commendations of the Consultative Hods Tins l*xh should bo composed in tho 
follouing manner — • 

Cliairman of Notional Coal Commission (ex officio President) 

Tuo rcprc^entntiacs of jroduccrs, tho Mining Associations to subnut a 
I and of names for final selection ba tho Minister 
Tuo represent at iacs of workers , registered Trade Unions to suggest a \ and 
of names for the Minister to select from 
Two rt present atiacs of consumers 

One nomine© of the Government of India Railway Board 
Tuo nominees of Indian States in which coal is produced 
One nomineo respectively of tho Bengal, Bihar and C P Governments 
Chief Inspector of Mines (ex officio) 

Next in importance should bo a Development Committee directly associated 
with tho plans or programmes of development of now fields It is essential that tho 
Governments of tho Provinces or of the States in whoso jurisdiction the proposed 
■development is to bo carried out should bo brought into consultation at ns early 
a stage os possible Tho composition of t!us Committee would therefore, a ary 
With tho particular programme, but in all events we consider the following should 
be represented 

A member of the National Coal Commission to bo nominated by the Chair 
man 

A nomineo of the Railway Baord 
A nominee of tho Advisory Prico Committee, 

Cluef Inspector of Mines or his nominee 

Director of Geological Survoy of India or his nominee. 

One representative each of the interested Provinces or States 
The Development Committee need not be a statutory body 

The third body we contemplate is an Advisory Pnce Committee Tins Com 
xaittee will havo the duty of investigating the factors associated with pnees and the 
considerations that should, at a particular time, determine tho pnees for vanou s 
classes of coal We have indicated in a previous chapter tho fundamental basig 
for fixing pnees The Pnco Committee will not, of course, be directly concerned 
in the determination of a Bocial wage for labour, for this is a matter primarily fo 
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the labour Department, Government of India But tho National Coal Commis 
8<on and through it the Price Committee should ho closely associated with the 
Labour Departments consideration nf wage questions The Pnce Committee 
should consist of the Chauman of the National Coal Commission and representatives 
of producers consumers and workers The findings of the Committeo trill ho 
forwarded to tho Department of Fuel and Power which will consult the appropriate 
Departments before final decision Wo should like to suggest that prices should 
be announced well in advance, say 2 to 3 months of the effective date and should 
not bo altered frequently Wo might also suggest that, m view of the immediate 
need tor expanding production consideration may bo given to fixing the initial 
prices from 1947 for a fixed period of 2 or 3 years Wo have recommended in an 
earlier chapter *hat prices should be reviewed before the end of the current year 
and as it i« unlikely that the proposed Advisorr Price Committee w ill start func 
tionmg by then we suggest that the task be entrusted to the present Coal Control 
Board with a directive to conel'i le trie -evejew within the year even if ad hoc methods 
alone are available We are separately drawing Government s attention to this 
The fourth both we suggest is a Distribution Committee composed of repre 
Bentanves of the National Coal Commission producers consumers and the Rail 
way Board it will review periodically the actual working of tho si stem of con 
trolled distribution investigate complaints and establish procedure for attending 
to suth vomplamts and tender advice for improvements in 'he svstem We have 
suggested that such a Committee will act as a wholesome check on the operations 
of the authority entrusted with the day to-day control over despatches This 
Committee need not be a statutory bod\ it should be located m Calcutta for 
obvious reasons 

conti 

llirec 

BUgge- , 

Fuel Research institute and the statutory obligations of the Soft Coke Cess Com 
tmttce m this matter may, therefore be removed Provision should, however, 
be made for bringing the work of this Committee directly under the Development 
and Utilisation section of the National Coal Commission 

There is next the Stowing Board, sot up by the Coal Mines Safoty (Stowing) 
Act of 1939, as tho authority for administering the stOTnn rT ccss and sii] ervisingr 
stowing operations We have recommended rnsth inerca ed slowing operatirns 
and the importance of a compact Board wilh authority to take quick decisions, 
has increased We ti eieforo suggest a recast of the composition of the present 
Stowing Board it should bo a 6mall executive) Board comprised of tho technical 
expert^ of tho mdi stry and the Chief Inspector of Mines with a Chauman provided 
by the National Coal Commission. 

The continuation of tho Coal Grading Board set up under the Indian Coal 
Gradng B ard Act is perhaps ncceesary for the time being, although we have 
proposed restrict! ns on exports we have also adv sod he adoptn n of grading 
for the u teiu< 1 ma Let There is no point n tLs url tig he ccmpcai ion of this 
Board as we feel that lfs duties and functions will gradually merge into the now 
department on Classification of Coals as soon as our research into the physical 
and homica! propertes of coal is well odvancod Until that time arrive?, how 
ever the present Grading Board is suitable and wo have no alterations to suggest 
in its compo it n or its functions 

20 Ti ere are two other matters on which some comment is necessary 

In the matter of mining royalties, wo have recommended acquis tion of mineraf 
rights by the Stale If the proposal is accepted under the existing constitutional 
position the. prov nccs of Bengal and Bihar wi 1 fr- chiefly oncemed Wo have 
suggested that it noidd bo advantageous if these provinces were to entrust to the 
Centra the detailed procoaurc relating to acquisition cto It is essential to have- 


<<wmhn.it **1 ArtjrTi in tuHVn* MI iwmg n*'qiu«itK*n, nmwh the r»*ca«tin2 of Dwe 
n m!rr | nv «1 m> lmli«iii ti of ib" t**rnn nnl um fired inn of rmAlti*w 

All thi* wo*k (niill I*' c*n*in*nth *ntm»l«l to th" National Coil CommD«i*n 
winch woul 1 have r tmnrli iJreiln,. with quredi m Mating to Irev**** nndpoMiblv 
1o*nnc roanlti*'', ftc , <n l«liilf n f th** I’mvinc*** mnrern"*! 

Wo hiro nijrr<«1«l tint th** Nail mil Coal (VimmiMton sluml 1 minuted 
mill th" ftdmini*lnti**n of (Jnacmm tit own***! c*dh'*Ti*** and m nnoth"r chipto 
vo have recomm**n'l"<l tlio f^|nntun of 1h*» mlwn enlli*Tjr* from the iwltnmSa- 
tmtton nf tli** rnilwaa* In our «I**tailM jlm for |»ro<!tirtion wt* !nrr provided 
a d"fmjto place for tli*wa rultrij oollt**n**i and wo liavn envivigrel lh**ir uvi not 
Ja**rh ns limnin'*** to th" mltriimpirn't rho*t comnmreial suppli" 2 3 4 *, but nho for 
bridging th" pip, if ana, lrntwom prodiction and cl"min*l t m n whole, throughout 
th" countn During tho n*'Xl f"W join*, wh"n coil stippli***! #m expected to fill 
short of requirement i, th*v.o rulwn colIi"rj*i should l** worked to tho maximum 
of lh"ir p"od ictiro c-ip-viti, and, if n^oon-iry, so ns to improvo on th"ir present 
cajvmu production Such n prognimmo n c.ipihlo of fulfilment only if the planners 
o* tho *d"*:gn"rs of tho progmmm" are nl«o cntnuted with tin most important 
instrument which could help m executing tho pLin 

Wo h-ivo aHo co*uid red tho form of administration of theio State proporti«s 
and are of opinion that State oitorpnv, oven though ostensibly conducted for puhhe 
benefit, should pay ns much attentior^to efficiency nn*l costs of opontion as does 
a private enterprise Wo recommend, therefore, tli.it tho railwij cotlionos as a 
group should oomo under tho management of tho National Coal Commission and 
that tho pattern of their administration should follow commercial pmcticos In 
detail, this maj mvolvo a recasting of tho capital accounts of tho railway collionos 
in order tliat annual balanco sheets comparablo to thoso of Joint Stock Compamos 
can bo prepared It would also bo n**ces.san to provide working cap tai for the 
railwaj collieries This should bo the function of tho National Coal Commission 
■who m turn will m ■ r • ’ * . r > • loss per* 

manont basis from * i ■ nes, ovon 

when prosontod in ■ . *’ . Budget 

of tho National Coal ~ >f accounting and 

dc facto separation of t ailwaj collioneb 

tho flexibility which w 4 viom of efficient 

management 

It follows tliat if tho mamagumont of tlioso collierios is ontrustod to a body 
’ other than tho railways, tho *»w *» " f *' •* - " — ~ » n _■ > * - . «* 

from tho railways to that bod . " . . 

that tho Bimplo way of doing . .... 

on account of tho collionos at ■ . . . 

tho National Coal Commission 


22 Tlio fundamental fact which has emerged from our survey of coal probloms 
is tho need for planning as well as for pubtyo control lr sovoril respocts Ihe solu 
tions do not appear to bo so simple as the industry loft to itself can provido, nor 
mining technology or provisioning of finance 
‘ ■ ’heme of our proposals and rocommenda 

solutions fi om a practical angle But the 
time factor is most important and wo ooncludo tins report with a plea for oa.ly 
decisions 


Conclusions And Recommendations 

(1) Central control over various aspects of the coal industry is desirable and 
necessary in the interests of both the industry and the country Si cfc control should 
In certain matters be based upon the concurrence and co-operation of Provinces and 
States 

(2) We recommend the creation of a new Central Department of Fuel and 
Power. 

(3) Matters pertauung to the wages, welfare, etc of colherj labour should 
continue to be dealt with by the Labour Department, but there must be close 
consultation and co-operation between the two Departments in the framing and 

executing of policy. 
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(4) We do not consider^ ti at i bods organl e ed on jvurelv Gorerrn entol iircs 
is suitable for discharging certain detailed executive duties tvhicli tl e State should 
a s«ume in regard to the control of the col mdu K try 

(5) The most statable form for such an authority would be a statutory tcrfcic- 
tion, organised and run on business lines, but subject always to the control and super- 
vision of the Department of Fuel and Power, We accordingly recommend the in- 
corporation of a National Coal Commission 

(6) The Commission should be advised and assisted by a number of bodies in* 
eluding a Standing Committee of the legislature, a Consultative Board, and Advi- 
sory Committees on development, prices and distribution 

(T) The various statutory bodies now functioning, viz , the Soft Coke Cess Com- 
mittee, the Grading Board and the Stowing Board should be placed under the direct 
control of the Commission. 

(S) The Ccrmmss'on should have an assured annual income and we suggest 
consideration of the possibility of levying a cess on coal for this purpose. 

(91 Tie i*vi”3hip aid administration o! the railway collieries should be trans- 
ferred to the National Coal Commission. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

CDVCLUS10VS ATD RECOMMEVDATIOVS. 

TART I 


Charter 1 — 

Charter II 

(1) The a' limp Inn h\ (ho Gedngicil Sur'oi of India lint in estimating the 
reverie* of gi*<*d qinlitx ro«l nil R»nin* nt Ii** l>*lnu 2 ^00 fi jnij lie ipnorrd 
does not wm justified and t is necessary to attempt an estimate of the reserves 
at depths Vdow 2.000 It. when more data are available. 

(2) Tim known nerves of pood coking c«al in thn country may not exceed 
700 to 780 million tons and, at th present rate of output, they will bo exhausted 
lit about 05 year* Tim countn cannot, therefore. afford to |>c complacent over 
jts reveries of good coking coal 

Thorc ii no Tevwm for anxiety oNct the rwiuTces of good quality non- 
coking coils, both high and low volatile, or of low grndo coals. 

(4) A work ol importarce tor the Fuel Research Institute istonthniFl <c dev. 
ise a process for desulphurising the high snlphur, bnt otherwise excellent, ctlnrp 
coals o! Assam 
Chapter III 

(1) Tlio lust on of cod production in tlio last 23 yoara falls into Gvo poriods, 
during two of winch tlio industry has been as-sailod by Eovoro depression Ponods 
of falling demand wero also periods m which there was considerable over-production 

(2) Thoro lias lately been a contmuod growth in tlio number of larger colliorios 

(3) Tho bulk of the coal is consumod by a fow prmcipal consumers, hut the 
absenco of statistics provonts a study of consumption by classos of coal 

Chapter IV 

(1) In war timo, evon with tho control over distribution, considerable quantities 
of good coking coal wont to tho railways, bunkers, orports, and a number of con 
Burners othor than iron and steel works and coho ovons 

(2) Our estimate of coal requirements from 1956 is about 41 million tons per 
annum , but there are certain factors wluch will vary the requirements 

(3) We do not favour the dependence of vital industries cn imported oil ard 
advise agamst the conversion ot the Ahmedahad cotton textile mills to oil. Ade- 
quate quantities o! coal to meet all internal requirements can and must be made 
available Nevertheless, for mainly economic reasons, oil may have replaced nearly 
1 million tons of coal m certain areas bv 1956 

(4) It is essential to mcrease the domestic consumption of soft coke and for 
this purpose, we suggest a target ot 3 million tons of coal per annum from 1958. 
Chapter V 

(1) There should be no quantitative reductions on the supply of coal for bun- 
ker purposes; tho requirements aro small and the goneral case for mostmg thorn 
in full very strong. 

(2) Tho comments of the Coal Mining Committee, 1937, on sectional grading 

as arising out of tho Coal Grading Board Act are not valid m tho light of our recom- 
mendations on conservation ' 

- i — -u. i . I . 

only in special ctfc i stances. 
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(4) The concessions that have so far attached to export coal should be with- 
drawn forthwith. The concessions on coastwise coal should continue. 

(6) As far as possible, coal for internal requirements, other than those of the 
railways at certain places, should not be sent coastwise in the present circumstances 
of high sea freight rates. Such shipments should be confined to all coal for bunkers 
and coal for the railways in Madras, Bombay and Karachi so long as transport is 
short. 


Chapter VI 

(I) Thore is urgent need for increasing the supply of electricit) in the coalfield 
and we recommend that a compre hsnsive survey of power requirements should be 
undertaken forthwith 


' " ’ " units 

' i ■ ■ : i : ' !!'■.. • • ' 1 2 3 4 * 6 7 8 ■ diately 

i» ' i . i* ‘ . ... -n the 

I" -»■ I'- r 

(3) There is need for an early clarification of Government’s policy in regard 

to private power development, unless an adequate supply of electricity in the coal 
fields is arranged, under public control, private installations should be permitted 
(0 go forward m the interests of coal production 

(4) We behovo that hydro-electric development in the Damodar Villei will 
be of direct benefit to the coal industry 

(5) Electrification of the railways should be undertaken in the vicinity of coal 
fields and the scheme for electrification of the East Indian Railway from Howrah 
to Moghalserai should receive first priority. 

(6) Large scale electrification may result in a reduction of coal consumption 
by nearly 2J million tons of good coal per annum 
Chapter VII 


(1) As our reserves of good coking coal are limited, it is necessary to pursue 
vigorously a study of blending and washing possibilities 

(2) But even with full resort to blending and washing it is unliLelj that the 

resources ava Iable for the u«c of essential consumers of good coking coal will fast 
moro than 120 \ care at the prf 1 * r ' * T 1 v -* J ' -ng coal 

should, therefore, be restricts ‘works 

and coke oveus , and its use ;■■■■■* ‘ ' “ ‘ ‘ " 1 unkers 

and export should be prohibitf d 

(3) Restrictions on use and production cannot, however, be imposed until 

the output of other coala has been raised sufficiently to replace good coking coal 
— ’ t meanwhile the use 

The position should 
as soon as possible 

(4) When restriction on the output of good coking coal is imposed, it should 

be by way of quotas 

(6) To facilitate thetask of restricting output, a studyshouiabemade > qmcWy 
of the collienes producing good coking coal and coal which may prove suitable lor 
washing. 

(0) Tho regulation of the use of coking coal could host be secured by a system 
ofhcensing 

(7) Wo do not think that there is any case for the conservation in use of good 
non coking coals for tho present, but the question must be examined again when 
jhe chomioal and physical survey of our coal resources has been completed 

(8) Tho Coal Mines Safety (Stowing) Act has been of limited value in view 
of its restricted scope It is now necessary to extend stowing for conservation also 



(9) Conservation Irom the mining poinl ot view should aim at maximum ex- 
traction in respect of all coals with an ash content ot up to 30 n o For this purpose, 
stowing should he made compulsory, with certain exceptions fcmee arrange merits 
fo- jtowinc on tli** vi le i*cal<*nnvi«agcd will take time flowing for cotwn ation 
*houl 1 1 e rnf weed in certain ca»«*s ns noon m po**ible 

(10) Stowing should he assisted to the extent ot 75°„ ot the total cost subject 
to a maximum assistance ot Rs 2/ per ton ot coal extracted 

(It) For met line the expenditure a cess should be levied at the rate ot Re 1/2/0 
Per ton ot coal and Re 1/10 0 per ton ol hart coke But tor the next 5 years the 
cess should he at the rate o! 8 annas per ton ot coal and 12 annas per ton ot hart 
coke 

(12) We recommend that soil coke should he exempted tromthcStowing Cess 

(13) In the construction ot dams on the Damodar, the importance ol the con- 
tinued availability ot sand tor stowing should be borne in mind 

(14) \\c do not fee am p-esont need for Government acquiring sand rights 
but the power to do so, in the event ot difficulties arising, should he taken 

(11) The importance of rotation of working which was cmj horned 1>\ the 
Coal Mining Committee, 1037 lias diminished 

(16) Attention should he given to the extraction with stowing of coal locked 
up under rulnm* and the cost of slow uu. operations shoull be borne b\ the rail 
waj s to n certain extent 

Chapter Vin 

(1 ) A m°asure of control over the use ol coal is essential, but factors othor than 
scientific utilisation should influence our policv 

(2) Che essential pre requisites to an orderU regulation of use arc a chemical 
and physical analysis of coal scams and a study of the coal requir ments of various 
classes of consumers On the former should be based a compulsory grading o! all 
coal scams 

(3) When ill sains hive been unlysed and graded the need for i pre dea 
patch inspection of coal would depend on the extent to which use is regulated 

(4) Ta» railways certainly require good non-coking coal for their mail and ex- 
press servicas but can use Grade II coals lot goods services There is need lor study- 
ing th° possibility ol designing future locomotive boilers to burn high ash coals 

(o) Even before all coal seams have been analysed and graded and the need lor 
complete regulation determined the consumption of cotton textile mills electricity 
companies, cement works, brickkilns and lor soft coke manufactures can and should 
be regulated on th“ basis of war-time experience 

(0) bwe in the p eisnt cantcxt of inadequate railway facilities and with somo 
exceptions wo do not accept the view that longdistance haulage of high ash coals 
should be avoided 

(7) If certain consumers are compelled to use inferior coals it would be neces- 
sary to consider whether they should receive any concessions as regards theprice of 
coal or railway freight or both 

Chapter IX 

(1) Making allowance for all the factors influencing requirements ajproxi 
mately 39 million tons of coal are IikelV to be needed from I95G 

(2) The present gap between supply and requirements is about 4 million 

tons 

(3) We suggest that the aim should be to step up supplies at the rate of 1 ^million 
tons per annum In that case a balancing of supply and demand would probably 
be achieved by 1954 

(4) It does not appear that a restriction on the use of coking coal can be imposed 
for another 9 years unless production s hould outstrip demand earlier 
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Chapter X 

(1) The increase in production that is necessary can only be secured through a 
well-considered plan in the preparation and implementation of which the State must 
play a positive role 

(2) Various factors which have a bearing on production must be considered and 
existing defects removed 

Chapter XI 

(1) The Managing Agency system in relation to coal has both advantages and 
certain defects On the whole, Managing Agents have rendered useful service in 
the past The existence or otherwise of abuses should be a matter for enquiry and 
legislation, if necessary 

(2) There is some justification for the existence of the small privately owned 
collieries but if any of them react adversely on the interests of the country as a whole, 
remedial action is necessary 

(3) Some of the defects of private ownership and operation of the industry 
can be removed if the State makes it clear what the national interests dictate m 
regard to mineral development This has not been done m the past 

Chapter XII 

(1) It is not necessary to extend the period of \ abdity of a prospecting licence 
beyond the present maximum of three years 

(2) Mining leases should he for a period of 60 years with the option of renewal 
for a further 30 years 

(3) Technical advice should always be associated by Government with the grant 
of a licence or lease and the development of an area Where possible an area pro- 
posed to be developed should be laid out in a pre-determined manner having regard 
to all relevant technical considerations. 

(4) There are certain serious defects in the mining leases granted in tbe 
Permanently Settled areas of Bengal and Bihar 

(5) We consider that there is no justification for the levy of salami which has 
been responsible for certain serious evils in the development of the Bengal and Bihar 
fields 

(6) There should be a uniformity of royalty rates m the future ; as to whether 
existing rates should be revised should be considered after Government take a decision 
on our proposals in Chapter XTV 

(7) The absence of in stroke and out stroke rights m certain leases leads to 
difficulties, but in existing circumstances there is no simple solution of the problem. 

{8) In all the above matters, we would like to see the Indian States co operating 
to secure uniformity of policy and practice 

Chapter XOT 

(1) The large number of small holdings have resulted from various causes, the 
principal amongst which is the practice of salami 

(2) The uneconomic nature of an undertaking should be judged from the broa'd 
angle of national mterest Prom that aspect small mines, wth exceptions, tend 
to be uneconomic and harmful 

(3) For the futare fragmentation should be avoided by a control over leases and 
sub-leases 

(4) The evils of the past can be remedied only by Government insisting on amal- 
gamation or an adjustment of boundaries This should be preceded by a detailed 
field survey of existing conditions. 
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Charter XIV 

(1) The private ownership of minrml nrlits in the Prrmnnenlh Settled arms, 
of Bengal nn 1 Bihar ha* l>een rr*]>on«ille for n number of harmful con«c<jucnce* 
wlieh cannot l»e remoaed po long n* the pre«rnl poMlion continue* 

(2) The only eolation Is State acquisition o! mineral rights, and wc recommend I'* 
Thi« postulated nUo 1 \ the po** h ht\ of nationalisation of the coal Industry In 
the vrim to come 

(1) The State should by legislation vest in itself rights to coal at depths below 
£500 feet and in all arras in which coal has not to far been discovered No cempens* 
ation should be payable in snch cases 

(4) The compensation for areas in which coal exists but Is unworked should bo 
nominal 

(5) Compensation for areas In which coal is being worked should not exceed 10 
times thoroyalty income in 1045 

(G) Roynlts piamcntu in 101 7 prolnblj did not exceed R* G5 lakhs and w® 
suggest that the total compensation payable for the acquisition of mineral rights should 
not exceed Rs 0} crorcs 

(7) The procedure for acquisition might be similar to that adopted m the United 
Kingdom Coal Act, 1938 

(8) We thinV it would bo convenient and desirable to entrust the task of acquisi- 
tion to the Central organisation we propose later 

Chapter XV 

(1) Tho mam characteristics of Indian coal mining labour arc that absenteeism 
is large and average output low 

/ov rru '—" - 4 - A e 1 --‘ ln - 1 - * u a settled mining force, 

an living conditions and 

pn 

(3) For mere asms the output of labour, training facilities for miners should be 
provided 

(4) A Government sponsored organisation with Labour Exchanges in the mam 
r ecnuting and coalfields’ areas may bo of help in recruitment and prevention of drift 

(5) Potentialities of machine cutting in older mines aro limited but we tbmfc 
that new development shonld be directed with the object of bringing about maximum 
possible mechanisation 

fci EJ (6) The raising contractor system should be abandoned as early as possible 
cSapter XVI 

f 1 (1) Wo see no inherent objection to consumers owning and operating their own 
collieries but they should not be allowed to acquire coal properties out of proportion 
to their requirements 

(2) As the railways are the largest buyers as also the largest producers of coat 
in India the power in their hands must inevitably place them in an invidious posi 
tion The administration of railway collieries should therefore be separated from the 
railway administration They should be maintained and operated as a group with 
an obligation to serve the needs ot the railways They should operate on commercial 
principles of accountancy 

(3) Until production increases to the extent desired, the large reserve capacity- 
o! the railway collenes shonld be utilised to fill the gap between supply and demand- 
Chapter XVII 

(1) Arrangements should be made for rendering financial assistance to deserving 

. mines , 

(2) Facilities for discounting of coal billsl and increased banking facilitie 
small operators need to be developed 



(3) As regards long-term financing, we suggest that the Industrial Finance Cor- 
poration should serve the coal industry also 

(4) A fair wage to labour should form the starting point for price fixation 

(5) Pnce control is necessary and should continue for all consumers 

(6) For pnce fixation, we propose the appointment of a representative Advisory 
Pnce Committee Prices fixed should not bo subject to frequent alterations 

(7) The difference in the present prices of superior and inferior coals seem 
small 


Chapter XVIII 

(1) The development of new fields should aim at an output of 2 million tons per 
annum by 1956 ; but a reasonable price and a steady market are essential pre-requi- 
si tes to development 

(2) Certain additional rail transport facilities will have to be arranged to enable 
these fields to be developed 

(3) Government may also have tojielp m importing machinery and providing 
technical advice 

(4) Labour is not likely to prove a difficulty in the development of new fields 
Chapter XIX 


(1) We do not think that State ownership and operation of the entire coal in 
dustry is a practical issue for the next ten years 

(2) Nevertheless State ownership and operation may have to be extended in 
certain eventualities 

Chapter XX — 

part in 

Chapter XXI 

m _ t. r 1 — “ 1 free market and con 

ility Quality was to 

• but was more usually 

uy One Known quality ox seams oi cumenes ante generally followed the 
railways purchase price 

(2) Distribution was principally by direct contract with the large consumers, 
-and agents and middlemen were also used 

(3) Before the war the railwajs were on the whole discharging tho task of 
carrying the country b coal tarfEc with a fair measure of success except during the 
period of peak traffic in the early months of tho year 

(4) Tho war time control over distribution and prices helped the country to 
pass through critical times There is general agreement which we endorse, about 
the need lor continuing control until supply and demand are balanced 

Chapter XXII 

(1) Our suggestions m this Chapter should result in a net increase in output of 

approximate^ II million toils by 1956 over an approximate present output of 31 
million tons , 

(2) The increase contemplated can be secured only if adequate rad transport 
facilities are provided. Our recommendations for increased transport lacnmes 

{ i) certain extensions of the proposed Giridih-Hazaribagh Koad-Hazaribagh 
and Gaya-Ranchi sections, „ nraQ *>, A 

(b) provision of better facilities in the Kajora/Jambad/Samla area of the 

Raniganj field, , _ ,, - ,, 

(c) the construction of branch lines in the Pencb Valley field, 

(d) increased facilities in Rewa State, , , . „ . „„ 

(e) construction of a branch line from the Khandwa-Akola section to go 

through the undeveloped coalfields of Betul district ana on to the Pence 
Valley field, 

( a construction of a metre-gauge line to connect the metre-gauge bridge con- 
templated across the Ganges m Bihar with the Jhana, Raniganj, Bokaro ana Karan- 
pura fields, 
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(g) construction of a new broad-gauge line from Manikpur through the Sing- 

rauli coalfield to meet the Burwadih-Chinmirt section at a suitable point, 

(h) removal ol the bottlenecks ringing the Bengal/Bibar fields, especially on 

the above Moshalscrai section 

(1) A higli-poirered Committee should be appointed to go into the entire question 
ol rail transport facilities not merely lor coal traffic but lor all traffic 

(4) A change is necessary in the hitherto nccepted ideas on railway development, 
viz , that the railways constitute a "commercial enterprise M rather than that they 
should be a means to an end. 

( r 0 A system ol zonal distribution ol coal should be carefully worked out. W est- 
em, Central and Southern India should generally be served by the Central India, 
Central Provinces and Hyderabad State coalfields 


restored, 

{8) Where practicable, all collieries producing over 6,000 tons o! coal per month 
should be encouraged to have their own private weigh-bndges ; ail collieries pro- 
ducing over 10,000 tons per monlh should be compelled to mstal them A rebate ol 
one anna per ton ol coal weighed should be given in all such cases 

(0) The speed ol goods trains should be increased 
Chapter XXIII 

(1) The present freight rates on coal with certain exceptions seem reasonable 
I! any general revision ol lreights is undertaken in consequence o! the increased 
cost ol operation ot the railways, the preferential treatment now accorded to coal 
should be maintained 

(2) Ti e group system ol rates should be extended to all important coalfields 

(3) We recommend differential freight rates on inferior coal but consider that ' 
their introduction should be postponed until the raff transport position in the country 
as a whole eases 

(4) There is no case for different freight rates on coal used as fuel and as a raw 
material for processing in industry 

(5) The separate telescopic rate on coal for distances up to 400 miles should be 
abolished 

{&) There vs no case for a lower rate on coal earned vn tram loads to one consignee. 

(7) Seasonal rates are impracticable 

(8) There are no complaints against the freight payment system, but a small 
premium worked out on an actuarial basis should be levied on freight and the railways 
should then carry the nsk on coal en route 

(0) If the introduction of the group system of rates or differential rates necessi- 
tates amendment of Section 42 of the Railways Act, this should be undertaken 
Chapter XXIV 

(1) Distribution control must continue so long as shortages of coal and of rail 
transport continue 

(2) The war time system of control has, on the whole, worked sitisfactordy, 
but we suggest the appointment of a small Committee to review the work of the Con- 
trolling Officer and to examine grievances 

(3) For the efficient operation of distribution control, the collection o! certain 
statistics is essential. They will be valuable also in ensuring that production doe# 
not outstrip demand 

(4) When supply has overtaken demand, the complete control over distribution 
should be modified 

(6) Distribution control through a Central Marketing Agency is not justified 
at present 

(6) The Colliery Control Order, in its reference to middlemen, has certain defects 
which should he removed 

{71 Control over prices should be continued even after control over distribution 
is modified. 
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Chapter XXV 
Chapter XXVI 


PART IV 


(1) We suggest a plan for fuel rcserach m India, arranging the items in order of 
priority. 

{2) First attention should he paid to a chemical and physical survey ol Indian 
coals, and the survey should be completed within 5 years. 


(3) ’ r : i* ■*•*•! 


: .. *■ for completing 

this sun : 


■ ■ , ■ the Rinigaoj, 

Bokaro--' . ■ • < ,m ’ \ m 

•should be provided with additional staff. 


Central station 


(4) Government should reconsider its decision as regards the rest of the Institute. 
(6) The cost of fuel reserach should be shared by Government and industry and 
we suggest, therefore, that a cess of 1 anna per ton of coal despatched should be 
levied. 


Chapter XXVII 

(1) There is urgent need for extending our bye-product recovery operations w 
high temperature carbonisation and for this purpose both the installed recovery plants 
and the three unused ones now lying with Government shoald be pat to full use. 

(2) Some of the bve products of high temperature carbonisation are valuable 
raw materials for important chemical industries and we recommend that the excise 
duty on Benzol should be removed. 

(3> No coke-oven batteries should be permitted to be installed in future without 
a full complement of bye-product recovery plant. 

(4) Without an intensive study of the behaviour of Indnn coals, it is impossible 
to say what the value of low temperature carbomsation is to the counfcrv Bat as 
it is essential to develop a suitable form o! domestic fuel, the matter should be ener- 
getically investigated Improved methods for the manufacture of soft coke, possibly 
on a centralised basis, should also be evolved. 


Chapter XXVnl — 

(1) It should be considered whether a unification of health, medical and water 
supply arrangements in the coalfields can be secured. 

(2) The Coal Production Cess shoald be abolished by 31-3-1947 unless it « pro- 
posed to use the cess for the other purpose indicated by us In the latter event the 
sate should be reduced 

(3) The Provincial cesses should be based on despatches where possible but still 
collected by the Provinces from producers 

(4) Each Province should examine the possibility of unifying all its c esses 

(5) A unification of Central ces«cs 13 not practicable 

(6) We cannot recommend that the period of validity of the special rate* of 
depreciation allowed on. plant etc should be extended for the coal industry alone, but 
if any such concessions are gran ted general* r they mil coastdertbly facilitate mecha- 
nisation and oen development 

(7) Favourable consideration should be given to the request for an amortisation 
allowance on mineral rights 

Chapter XXIX 

(1) It is necessary to take urgent steps for increasing the facilities for technical 
training in mining. 

(2) The acquisition of surface rights for colhery purposes requires to be facili- 
tated and certain amendments to the band Acquisition Act must be undertaken. 
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(7) Coil statistics should be maintained on modern and more comprehensive 
ln*j thin hitherto There should be a trccia! section dealing with statistics In the 
D*pirtm»nt ol Fnel and Fowcr. 

(1) Imu’ lii’^li, briquc’lmjt possibilities nro confined lo the tertian coils an<l 
I ;n t«s, b it investigations might be conducted on the briquetting ot other coils in 
conjunction with low temperature carbonisation. 

Chap‘cr XXX 


s 1 1 ‘ ■ n 

• 1 1 s. 

(2) We recommend the creation ot a new Central Department ot Fuel and Power 

(3) Mitten pertaining to the wage*. welfare, etc of colliery labour about 1 con. 
tinuo to bo dealt with bj tiie Labour Department, but there must be close consul- 
tation and co-operation between the two Departments in the training and execution ot 
policy. 

(4) Wc do not consider that a bod) organised on purelj Governmental lines n 
suitable for discharging certain detailed executive duties which the State should 
assume in regard to the control of tlic coal industry 

(5) The mo3t suitable form tor such an authority would be a statutory corpora- 
tion, organised and run on business lines, but subject always to the control and super- 
vision ot the Dapirtm»nt ot Fael and Power. We accordingly recommend the in- 
corporation ot a National Coal Commission. 

(0) The Commission should be advised and assisted by a number ot bodies in- 
cluding a Standing Committee ot the Legislature, a Consultative Board, and Advisory 
Committees on development, prices and distribution. 

(7) The various statutory bodies now functioning, viz , the Soft Coke Cess Com- 
mittee, the Grading Board and the Stowing Board should be placed under the direct 
control of the Commission 

(8) The Commission should have an assured annual income and we suggest con- 
sideration ol the possibility ol levying a cess on coal lor this purpose. 

(9) The ownership and administration ol the railway collieries should be trans- 
lerred to the National Coal Commission 

{K C Mahmdra) 
Chairman 
(K C Neogy) 

(C A Innes) 

(Raj Kanwar) 

(itf IkramuIIah) 

(P R Nayak) 

Secretary 

“27th September, 1946 
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Serial 

Jfo Recommendations 


Action taken 


•t 


The IQ hoar »> stem of (.applying wagons to coll «*m» This wu& not adopted on a etc 
should bo extend'd appreciable scale W a have 

cccamentod on the recoin mend# 
tion elsewhere 


•6 

7 

8 


10 

21 

12 


So as to aupp\> ompt) w aj, 5m to colheri es at n gnia f 
twain the daily Wagon allotment should b3 restrict 
edtowigonsonhaiulond in sight 

The installation of private -weighbridges should be 
efteoarngi d by a reduction of one aorta in the c o <1 
field terminal charge 

On certified coal for export an additional rebate of 
12}% (making a total of 3?i%) should bo granted 
on railway freight to Caloutta» 

Collieries should bo permitted to put m alternative 
indents for wagons 

Collieries tidings should bo sanctioned and construct 
od with expedition 

The construction of privates aidmgs m certain cireum 
stances should bn permitted 

The Railway* should take certain steps to overcome 
difficult os ov r the under and over loading 
of wagons 

Open and covered wagons should b» grouped separata 
ly before being gent out to tha collieries for load 
mg Cov wed wagons should generally bo used for 
vipcountry traffic aad open wagons for dock traffic 


Tins was worked to but a 
change became- nwwfy 
in war time 

The reduction was grant*- 1 but 
withdrawn soon after 

Accepted A further rebate of 
3 am ias is being granted tcom 
1636 on certified export coal 

Accepted but changed during 
war time 

Before the war there were few 
complaints about this 
Accepted 

Action taken but the situation 
is still difficult for various 
reasons 

The first principle has been lie 
copied but there have boon 
difficulties in working to it in 
war time The supply of 
covered wagons to collieries 
with mechanical loading plant 
creates a serious problem 


13 Preforeit «} wagon supplies should bo restricted to 

loco co d bunker coal for steamers under mail can 
tracts with Government coal for public utilities 
and to certified coal for export The remaining 
wagons should be distributed to collieries or *• - 
portionate basis 

14 Then - 


This teas being done but the 
position has changed e nee the 
recent war 


Done and mutable arrangement 
made or being made 


15 Th u w reduction of 4 annat per ton on river Accepted 

dues for certified export coal 

1C A Coal Griding Board should be set up Tor the purpose Action taken 
of grading collieries which produce coal for export 
and certifying individual consignments for ship 
raont Coals should be graded into four classes 
Cos! Minas? Committee, 1627 

1 Government must take posit v» measures of State A larger measure of State control 

control over the i ndust ry and enforce mere practi was introduced 
colly the responsibility imposed on owners of coal 
awM under Section Jfi (1} of the Indian Mines 
Act 

2 tn the Permanently Settted areas Government should >»o action taken 

control the terms of new leases eo far as technical 

mutters nra concerned , 

2 There is urgent need to conserve our good coal as the "No act on taiwn 
rcserw-a are limited 


Sect onal working of sea ens should be prohibited No sci,Qn taken 

Principles of first working should bo drawn up and First principles have been pr s 
pow r should bo taken to rag date de pillaring cribod anode piilwjng is regu 
section working and rotation of working , tK !fL , Wt ® a8 . an 4 

rotation of working ore not 
regulated 



Ution* 


27C 


Vction taken 


Sen*! 

So. 


8 Action *1 a il 1 be tAk*-n t > extract tho co»! unit rail* 
wavi and the Oran 1 Trunk IVul The ra^wayi 
should contribute toward* the former by coll vtlng 
the proponed stowing cess free of charg". 

7 Section 81 of the Bvigal Tenancy Vet should bo 
any-nded to facilitate tho ncqmttion of "surface 
rights for en llicrj purpose*. 

S There is nothing anomalous in the r iilways working 
th'ir own collieries but lh« company managed 
railways should, like the State managed ones, 
3 urcliase at least f of their cos] from the market 


per ton on bard coke 

10 A Statutory Authority should bo sot up with the 
following functions 

(а) administration of tho Cess and at! arrangemintt 
for excavating and transporting sand to tho collie, 
ries, 

(б) control over all compulsory and assistod volnn 
tary stowing , 

(c) control over tbo soction working of seams or 
porta of scams , 


No action taken , the seoonl 
row rarn'Tidi ti on was not 
accepted. 

No a"tion taken. 


Is gincrally b<iing worked to. 
All principal railways nri 
now State manag'd 

Compulsory stowing for safely 
introduced with full reimburse, 
mont of cost , voluntary 
stowing for conservation bsing 
partially assisted, A ccss of 
2 annas por ton on coal and 
soft coke and 3 annas por ton 
on hard coko is bung levied 
A Stowing Board has boon 
creatod to look after compul- 
sory and voluntary stowing 
oporations The power to 
order stowing for safety has 
boon given to the Chief las. 
poctor of Mines No action 
has been taken as regards 
amalgamation of holdings, 
adjustment of irregular bound- 
aries, etc 


treatment of abandoned mines and 
(») direction of research 

11 \ number of amendments should bo made to the Per Action generally taken 

manent and Temporary Mining regulations 

12 . • No action taken 


13 


14 

15 


Oi coal uy me railways 

A Coal Research Board should be set up under tho Only recently a Fuel Research 
Statutory Authority ^ , Institute has been sanctioned 

and is to work under the con- 
trol of the Council of Scientific 
& Industrial Research 

' Tn - - * r . * - *’ m c ' *> ' Not accepted 

. , Not accepted. 


18 ■ Accepted , the stations are now 

" • working and a Mines Rescue 

Excise Duty of 2 J pies per ton 
of coal despatched from tho 
two fields is b’Ung levied 

17 “ . “. . . * . a N° decision yet taken 


18 


No action taken 


19 . 


Not accepted 
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Coal Deposits 0! India 
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coal jn the west (Cluri quality fairly low In 

nun) ash though momturo 

content is fiirly high 
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APPENDIX IE 

Estimated Reserves of Workable Coal 

-X.B — Tb» sea oil have been givon ea stated tn the replies rwcu ed 

2 In some eases, rcsorv es has a been reported for a number of eoaras together 


If full seam is Virgin seams 
As at present worked. (or-lui and areas 
Xaine/No. of Beam worked. mg figures in proved and Total tons 

Col 2). thought 

trorkable. 


I 

3 

4 

5 

« 

Sand 6 
©and 7 


7. b, © and 0 \ 

5 to a 

9sV. 

9 B 

9 Special 
© and 10 

10 

10»A 
10 R 

10 Special 
9, lO.oad 11 

10 and 11 


1*4. 

13 and 13 A. 
13-B 

11. 12 and 13 
U 

13, 14 and 1< K 
H -A. 

16 

10 and 10 A. 

15 oml lt> 


Bottom 

Bottom or Hunted:! 
Oopmathpur , 
dogurat (Local) 


Bihar — {ManWram}— Ibana Field 


107,631 
3.4S1.529 
l 692,96$ 

1,415,091 

1 571 3Sb 

1.799 02s 

5 2S4.5CK* 

3G8 0OO 

963 846 

459 523 

430,000 
2.156,000 
22.876 941 

*.,009 373 

1,355.000 

49.CS5 

9,202,060 

6,SS6,00D 

25 397 554 

2 426 314 

27 531 212 

7,3S9,l2j 

1,416 67b 

2 035,342 

1.SC0 10ft 

121 660 

545 0**0 

1^2,673 931 

101.S74.0IV 

2 COS 177 

2,205,523 

1 141 ISO 

2,100.000 

300 000 

500 000 

933 333 

2,177,77S 

123 313,233 

24,372, 9S3 

6 S51 222 

21,040,000 

NO 20S, 916 

16,806,331 

49,714 S30 

93,850 
18,439 150 

2 013,272 
92.000 
4,101,70- 
4,593,000 

227 367 07S 

17.7 SI 002 

7 2tN>0t><> 

2 414 422 

1 046 O0*> 

' 1 S13.95' 

la 12*1003 

2,550 000 

*13,531,313 

5,2 3 1.750 

~ 467,00© 

4,419,00*7 

13 512 401 

4 S, 150.29" 

1,400 000 

2 920 000 

1.144.000 

13 932 870 

9»6 130 

2.350.000 
2,000,000 

475.000 

17,9^*1,717 

40,937 73*> 


2,743,253 J,!>30,Ss4 

3,301,544 S.S73.0-5 

10,588,120 13 C98.7»2 

11,558.241 16 »26 657 

11.73 6.SOO 172189,300 

35 0S2 3IS 36 505,75* 

480.000 
2,15 C 000 

54 787,984 33,674,298 

1,200,00© 2,601,685 

1.3S6.600 1,386 600 

18.750.23S 34.839.19t 

15 S58.S35 43,683.293 

28 ,875 23,975 

660,000 o6O,0OO 

73.713.440 103 633.777 

22.662.3S0 22.662.3S0 

4,500 000 4,600000 

3.475,216 
3.846,211 a.Ufa^n 

1,397 S04 1.237, S04 

3.332,439 9.319 094 

3.000. 000 3,000 0000 

275 920,337 u30,4CS,2a3 

15.645.0S0 20,551 ,7 s0 

2 220,666 2,22066* 

3,541.190 

1.000. 000 2.000.0&0 

2.600.000 5,711,111 

45.312 S14 194,133,630 

15.592 COO 43,786,222 

40,509,101 187,524,351 

93.350 

lb,lSS 937 80.342,677 

4,656,054 0,66^356 

82.000 

4 522,751 S, 921,455 

4.593.000 

*>ftS212 307,817.292 

7 200 OtV 

5.560.001 12.379,422 

I*»V14 5SI 1 22 0N7.O3O 

2.C5O0 tr> 

lSwO*tW0 13,002 00it 

48 1fSl fl 6 US,9>4 55 j 

U.SMJOOO 
24P5b«HX* 37.770,19) 

4 320,00** 
1,114 000 
St56,t)O0 42.6SS.S7 * 

1.660.00 1 1,660 ll*»> 

2 370,000 S 37O,00t* 

40,9S*7,73o 
1 b5i) 000 i S3M26 

2,350 (XX* 
2,900 00** 

475.000 
17.9S0717 




Tv' 1 


* StHfl vin— 

^adi(Tc-) 


'r 

iti. 

V ‘ B ’*t v T,C*.‘ r » 
ft \o 


Ws, \ 
No 2 


E2UL'-^2l!ran>-£*=ict=J TieiS 


^ottoai 

S'Wwk 

5“*«E»rt 

G<»!r w 

f3Sr 

&sa~* 

^iddlA 


BlhaHS*ntb*l P»«mh^*»Io» 1 ri * 1J 

&0l> ooo n 1 oo<> 

lJOOOO 49 ® w 4 0*0 000 

1 (M 0 000 1 410 000 l 000 000 


Tat®! 


43-000 


R.PS0 000 


10 4*4 000 
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Name/No of Emm As at present 
worked 

If full seam is 
worked (Exclud 
mg figures m 

Col 2) 

3 

Virgin scams 
and areas 
proved and 
thought 
workable 

4 

Total tons 

5 


Bihar (Hazanlagh) Bokaro Field 


Argada 

ISermo 

Jarangdili 

Kargali 

Ku;u 

Kufip 

12 ft 

5 7 & 8 ft 

Seam without name/or 

No 

G7 "50 000 

87 000 000 

1 400 000 

318 000 000 

JO 000 000 

oooooo 

3 200 000 

20 000 000 

10 000 000 

0 000 000 

f 3J 000 

la U00 000 

ji non ooo 

341 0lH> 000 

74 14" IK)0 
07 000 000 
1 400 000 
339 000 0 0 

32 m 0(0 
900 Ooo 
13 “)0 000 
29 000 000 
341 000 000 

Total 

523 250000 

1G 000 000 

378 397 000 

917 647,000 


Bihar-(5ar.anbagh) Oindih Field 



Bbadua 

3,300 000 



3 300 000 

Gmdih 



“00 000 

700000 

Kurhurbareo 

7 130 000 



7 130 000 

Upper 

6 950 000 



6 9o000) 

Totat 

17 380 000 


"00 000 

18 080 000 


Bibar (Haianbagh) Karanpora 

Field 


Argada 

20 500 000 


lo 333 000 

41 S93 000 

Sir ha 

*» 444 000 

2 506 000 


11 9o0 000 

Seam without name 'or 



3 6S" 000 000 

3 687 000 000 

No 





Total 

36 004 000 

2 506 000 

3 -0• , 333 000 

3 74 0 843 000 

Total (Hazaribagh) 

676 634 000 

18 506 000 

4 0S1 430 000 

4 676 570 000 


Bihar (Ranchi) North Karanpora Field 


Gereniee No 1 & 2 



168 000 000 

168 OcOOOO 

Mai 



°4 19 1 000 

24 19 0 0 

M a 3 



33 600 000 

33 600 Ouu 

Mai 



33 600 000 

33 600 0 0 

It a 5 



6 720 000 

6 7 0 000 

Ma 6 



5 040 000 

S 040 013 

Pinderk ora No 1 



* 100 000 000 

’ lOOOOOOtO 

Santi 2 



S3 600 000 

S3 600 000 

6inm 4 



50 T 112 000 

502 11° 000 

Total 



2 OoO S0 4 000 

2 956 964 O 00 


Bihar (Ranchi) South Karanpora Field 


Cbbapar 


67 °00 000 

6 0 00) 


39 600 000 

39 60 ) Ood 

Itendag 4 


3* 600 000 

3 600 Oh) 

B 4 

"7 ooo 000 

.7010(0) 


Total 

166 400 000 

1C6 400 Ol 1 



Elhar (Ranchi) Kaiaapnra Dewar khan d Field 


Eirrampur 

8 600 000 

8 5 0 000 

Bukbulca 


14 000 000 

14 OOO 00 > 


Total 

22 600 OOO 

22 600 OOO 




.87 




If full ►'am {a 

\ irgin Beam* 



worked (osclul 

and anvil 


"Samp No of Beam. 

Ai at present 

ing figures Jn 

proved an l 

Total ton* 


worked 

Col ") 

thought 

workable 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 


Bihat (Ranchi) K&ranpnra Field 



■Cburi 

18 COO 000 



18 C00 000 

Dakra 

8 4 00 000 

0 "10 000 

8 COO 000 

26 140 000 

Karknta 

5 600 000 

4 "00 000 

- 000 000 

16 800 000 

Ray B 

11 800 000 



1 1 600 000 

Total 

44 °00 000 

13 440 000 

15 500 000 

73 140 000 

Total (Ranchi) 

66 “00 000 

13 440 000 

3 138 “04 000 

3 218 904 000 


Eihtr {Pahmiaj North Karanpara Field 


B srompur 



170 400 000 

176 400 000 

Bukbuka 



600 000 000 

500 000 000 

Churi B 



78 400 000 

78 400 000 

Dalcra 



134 400 000 

134 400 000 

Uhul 



50 400 000 

50 400 000 




°S0 000 000 

"80 000 000 

Karkatn 



89 COO 000 

89 600 000 

kopra 



175 7COOOO 

175 760 000 

J) l 



376 3 °0 000 

370 3"0 000 

D * 



"4 10" 000 

24 192 000 

D 3 



5 600 000 

"5 GOO 000 

1> 4 



"8 000 000 

"8 000 000 

D 5 



14 000 000 

14 000 000 

Ray B 

6afi Damuda 



31 000 000 

9 300 000 

61 000 000 

9 300 000 

Tumaung 



o 400 000 

57 400 000 

Total 



" 130 77" 000 

2 130 77" 000 


Bihar (Paiaman) Auranga Field 


> 

An 



OOO 000 

" 000 000 

'Balu 




7 000 OOO 




40 000 000 

40 000 000 

Bonhardi 



10 000 000 

10 000 000 




I 000 000 

1 000 000 




000 000 

" 000 000 




4 000 000 

4 000 000 




3 000 000 

3 000 000 

Gurt tc 



1 " 000 000 

1 000 000 

Jareang 




1 1 000 000 





" 000 000 




o 000 000 

6 000 000 




a 000 000 

5 000 000 





5 000 O lO 

Kur am Kl urd 



o OOO 000 

5 000 000 




4 000 000 

4 000 000 

Rajbor 




1" 000 000 

Borak 




700 000 





60 000 000 

S kn» 



4 OO 000 

4 t)00 ( 0 

Scam w thout nnmo/or 

15 000 000 



No 

lOOOn 000 


"■> 000 000 

Total Auranga 


15 000 000 



Tcld 

10 000 000 

185 l>0 000 

"10 00 MM) 


Bihar'Palamau) Rajhara Field 

1 000 000 


Radon 


I 000 
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J»aiae/No of Seam As at pn it 

worked 

1 

If full seam is 
worked (exclud 
mg figure^ in 

Col 2) 

1 irgin seam, 
and areas 
proved and 
thought 
workable 

4 

lotal to : 

5 


Eihar (Palmac)-Hntar Field 


Hutur 

Total Fnlnroau 


SnlwvTjUTI 

Total Bil nr 


II i irpur 


Beguum 

Bogm 

Bciuvli (Top) 

Bon bah id 
Burulm 
Bhar.vtch.ik 
Bam Dhetno 
B vnkohv 
Baiter* 

Bottom 
U inukun 
i.1 ora 

Nhowtidoi gn 

Uimngonn 

•D! adkv (Lower) 

Di&hergarh 

Dhusa) 

Dobnvna 


J-gara 
t vrewell 
Olnteick 

Gopalpur 
l«o} limthpur 
II vti-ol 
J«U bud 
Jitmbud Bowls 
Jotejvl »ki 
Inin bod Bower 
Jfcl d mi 
Kojoi* 

Kjdjor* (Upper) 

Koithl 

Kvisudnugw 

Lnikdih 
Monobnrb, li»l 
Nnndt (ToltonJ 
Nandi I omati 
NlK“ 

I'm inti 

I ofti*ti(Roilhe« 




40 000 000 

40 000 000 

11 000 1)00 

15 000000 

2 35C 4"2 000 

2 3S2 472 000 

Bilnr (Santhsl Parsanas)-Jam y Field 


4 "60 000 


' 

4 760000 

1 Sac 543 801 

4C0 IC7 557 

10 S30 5"0 7oI 

13 146 °S2 202 

Bengal (Eankura) Kamganl Field 



1 "00 000 

460000 


1 660 000 

Bengal (Bnrdwan) Eaniganj Field 



340 000 


4 0'4 000 

4 3 64 000 

5 S73 039 

1 oS0 94S 


7 453 DS7 



2 625 000 

2 6-o 000 



22 O'O 000 

220<0 000 



3 100 000 

3 100 000 

1 oioooo 

2 796,800 

2S0 000 

4 1-4 S00 

SO 000 

1-0 000 

40 070 3SS 

40 «“0 3SS 

14 097 000 



14 097 000 



645000 

645 000 

•1 000 000 

2 300 000 

000 000 

S3 300 (XX) 

8 "00 000 



8 ~00 000 



37 _3S 997 

37 -3S 997 

5 000 000 

1 100 000 

2 500 000 

6 600 000 

1 0 000 

1 830 000 

3SOOOOO 

7 200 000 



600 000 

660 000 


5000 

5o 916 000 

SI 430 -12 



7 659 000 

7 659 000 



3 4-0 000 

3 4 0000 



3-000 

3 IXXI 

2 200 

4 500 


11 000 



-b 000 

-6 000 

3 -33,324 

o 03 0'6 


6- 6 0 400 



-0O0 000 

- 000 000 

_ r 00 000 


41 4b3 000 

43 903 000 



4oG000 

45b 000 



uOOlOti 

u uOt XX) 

1 441 500 

_ I buy 

2 400 O0O 

4 0o9 lull 

-1 0'3 640 

.9 3 4 5b. 

u5 9J2 000 

I0J 440 -0- 

-0 O'-O 00*' 

1 1 i>00 000 


31 650 000 



9 100 000 

9 100 000 



1 900 IKK 

1 900 000 


4b3 aO0 

2 -oO 000 

0 420,600 


4 e *0 000 

ti)3 66' 355 

«il' 9l>4 936 


1 37" S b 

1 u06 600 


11 431 661 

- 130 000 

2. oOU 000 

3b 761 SsS 


3 ‘Oytxi 

24 465 000 



40 S 000 

31 13' 500 

44 003 500 


4 3lt 000 

IS 591 000 

_7 091 OOO 



2 3IX 000 

2 3oO WO- 



93— 500 

10 7.2 uOO 



3 001HK 

3 900 UOO 


- 964 1st, 

-11 uO2,50U 

-21 50 S5S 

\ "3 355 706 

3 5 000 

16 000 000 

89 710 '06 

\ 14 j93 062 


3 300 000 

17,893 062 




\ 
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Name/No. of Scum As at present 

If full noam Is 

Virgin seams 

Total tons 

worked 

worked. (Cxclud- 

and arena ' 



tng figures In 

proved and 



Col. 2) 

thought 




work a bio 


1 2 

3 

4 

5 


Bengal— (Bnriwan)— ItaniganJ Field. 


I’uru'oUftinpur . 


80,000 

195,200 

2,405 267 

2,740,467 

Pariharpur 




7,952,500 

7,952,500 

Raghunathbati 


20 000 


900,000 

920,000 

Rarui 


5,500,000 


5,200,000 

10,700,000 

Ramuogoro 


38,560,000 

G6.lGt.000 

6,600,000 

111,224,000 

Ramganj . 




1,400,000 

1,400,000 

Sat grata . 


13,055,499 

8.6C'5,530 

28,990,000 

60,617,039 

Satgram (Bottom) 


5,025 00O 



5,025,000 

Sal an pur 




415,000 

415,000 

Snlanpur — 






*A’ 


28 804,444 


520,650 

29,414,094 



221,097 

215,800 

2 825,000 

3,262,797 

*C’ 



150,000 


150,000 

‘D’ 



60,000 


56,000 

Sonaclioriv 


250,000 

500,000 


750,000 

S tUnpvir B &, C 




6 000.000 

0,000.000 

Supplolneutarj 




444,444 

444,444 

Sanctoria 


910,291 


6 669 000 

7,614, £91 

Samla 


30 091,444 

9,285,581 


39,380 02S 

Searsole 




29,000,000 

20 ,000 000 

Sriporo 




9 738,000 

9,738 000 

Top 


52,410,000 

72.C09.000 


125,019 000 

Thin 


29,000 



29 000 

Topo.r 


14,499,300 

8,573,800 

22,901,000 

46,031 100 

Tultonc 




1,410,000 

1,410 000 

Virgin 




3,000,000 

3,000 000 

3 ft 




1,575 ,000 

1,675,000 

34 ft 




1,837,500 

1,837 600 

4 ft 




5,228,099 

5,228 999 

G ft 




5,184,000 

5,184 ’000 

7 ft 




4,725,000 

4,725*000 

10 ft 




19,099,200 

10,099 200 

15 ft 




17,280,000 

17,280,000 

22 ft 




76,032,000 

76,032,000 

24 ft 




90,768,000 

96,768,000 

No 2 




3,800,000 

3,800,000 

Scam without natne/or 

240,000 

9G.000 

70,616,000 

70,052,000 

No 






Total (Bur d won) 


439,401,201 

247,816,291 

1,663,4 07.300 

2,350,684,792 

Total (Bengal) 


440,601,201 

218,296,291 

1,063,407,300 

2,352.364,792 


Central Provinces — (Asdabad) — W&rdba Valley Field. 


Bottom 


50,300,000 



50,300,000 

Middle 


20,300,000 



20,300,000 

Top 


50,300,000 



60,300,000 

Total (Asifnbad) 


120,000,000 



120,900,000 


Central Provinces— ( Chanda )— Wardha Valley Field. 


Bottom 


40,100,000 



40,100,000 

Chanda 


2,038,220 

5,900.000 

7,090,000 

1 4,038, 2£t 



365,014 

261,362 


627,276 

JIqj 0 . • 


24,400.000 



‘24,400,000 

Middle 


16,700.000 



16,700,000 

Top 


39.900,000 



39,900,000 

Total (Chanda) 


123.5O4.H0 

3,261,362 

7.000.000 

135,766,502 
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Name/No of Seam 

1 

As at present 
worked 

2 

If full seam is Virgin seams 

worked (Exclud and areas 

i ng figures in proved and 

Col 2) thought 

workable 

3 4 

Total tons 

& 

Central Provinces— (YeotmaD—Wardha Valley Field 


Raj nr 

21 500 000 


12 200 000 

33 700,000 

Central Provinces- 

(Chhmdwara)— Pench Valley Field 


A Section 

1 000 000 


1 SOO 000 

2 800 000 

B Section 

100 000 


1 200 000 

1 300 000 

bat la 

1 487 000 

2 769 000 

11 029 000 

15 285 000 

Ghorawon Daraua 

9 741 000 

2 056 000 

6 109 000 

16 909 000 

Gondwana (Lower) 

150 000 



150 000 

Junnardao 

312 999 

350 000 

1 716 000 

2 378 999 

Lower Bottom 

40 000 


1 232 000 

1 272 000 

Pencil 

2 172 000 

12 553 000 

3 465 000 

18 205 000 

R a wan war a 

1 867 400 

1 305 700 

1 869 SOO 

5 012 900 

Thin 



4 614 550 

4 614 550 

Upper 

67 500 


2 364 000 

2 431 500 

Lo I 

19 ICO 000 


1 887 000 

21 047 000 

Total (Chhindwara) 

36 100 899 

10 048 700 

36 286 350 

91 435 949 

Total (C P ) 

302 005 039 

24 310 062 

55 486 350 

381 801 4ol 


Assam— Khasi and Jamtia Field 



Lower 

' 000 000 


6 000 000 

0 000 000 


Assam— (Lakhimpnr) -Maknm Field 


20 ft 

1 000 000 



1000000 

60 ft 

3 500 000 



3 GOO 000 

Total (Lakhimpur) 

4 500 000 



4 600 000 


Assam— (Naga HiUs)- 

-Nazira Field 



Kangon 

210 000 

126 000 

2 242 000 

2 578 000 

V> akting 



500 000 

500 000 

Total (Naga Hills) 

210 000 

120 000 

2 742 000 

3 078 000 


Assam— Si bsa gar Field. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

37 000 

79 200 

44 000 

18 000 

102 620 

136 400 

88 000 

165 000 

65 000 

1 8 1 720 
180400 
88 000 
165 000 

Total (Sibsogar) 

ICO 200 

18 000 

491 920 

670 120 

Total Antar 

i 6 870 200 

144 000 

8 233 920 

14 248 120 

Rampur 

Orissa — (Samialpur)— Hmgif — Ram pur Field 

1 300 000 

6 600 000 

6 000000 
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hame/Iso of Scam 

I 

As at present 
workM 

2 

If full Bonin is 
worked {Fxrlul 
Ing figures in 
Col 2) 

7 

Virgin seams 
and areas 
proved and 
thought 
workable 

4 

Total tons 

5 

Punjab — Jhelum) — Silt Range (Dandot) Field 

7 g 9 1000 -«W 3000 

Mft* 03 000 1 000 000 

2 ft 50 000 

2i ft 12 000 -‘000 

3 ft J 80 000 

Silt Range SI «» “g* 

Soams w ithout natno/or 2»o 1 0 000 *’0 000 

6 000 

1 063 000 
50 000 
36 000 
ICO 000 
106 000 
500000 

Total (Jhcluni) 

487 000 

37 000 

1 307 000 

1 921 000 

Bottom 

M ddle 

Top 

2 to 3 ft 

Uto 2J ft 

1J to 3J ft 

BalnchWaa (Sibl) -Khost Field 

1014 000 

1 30” 000 

2 OSS 000 

ecc coo 

633 333 

250 000 

1014 000 

1 302 000 

8 0S3 000 
<366 666 
C33 333 
2^0 000 

ToUl (S b ) 

6 073 099 



6 073 999 

King 

Tbck 

Hyderabad Slate 

98 000 000 

15 000 000 


JSOOO 00 

16 000 000 

loUl 

113 000 000 



113 000000 

2 

9 593 403 
j3 029 246 

Korea State 

32 166 904 


9 693 463 

85 190 150 

Dotal 

02 622 709 

32 106 904 


91 789 013 

Bothar 

•Oharcha 

Jhagrskhand 

Outcrop 

Kotbtma 

1 

2 

3 

4 
£ 

10 998 000 

40 848 000 

1 j94 

5 400 000 
12 720 000 
57 7C7 000 

8 000 000 

Rewa State 

20 210 000 

15 767 000 

30 000 000 

23 500 000 

13 500 000 

4 000 

9 2o0 000 

6 144 000 

10 752 000 

15 360 000 

.j 600 000 

07 238 000 

23 600 000 

60 318 000 

5 694 

0 230 000 

11 614 000 

23 472 000 

73 631000 

23 300 000 

6 600 000 

Total 

147 734 594 

38 007 000 

114 110000 

207 851 591 

Bottom 

Top 

Upper 

4 ft 

13 ft 

18 ft 

Talcher State 

.011 133 1 431 139 

6*5 132 411 518 

13 400 000 

7000 000 

15 000 000 

25 300 000 

3 391 240 

7 433 512 

1 030 050 

13 400 000 

7 000 000 

15 0 W 000 
25,30 1 000 

Total 

63,930 265 

1 812.657 

3 391 210 

6V 170 102 

Total State* 

3S7 293,563 

70016 581 

117 501 ”10 

574 811 309 

Grand Total 

2 999 174 901 

802 971471 

1* 032.230,501 

18 481 402 933 
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Abitract Of Eitimated Rewmt Of Workabla Coal 
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•4*) (BUuchtiUfl) »t>*l p Un* 
(DlKAQtf) 



appendix vn 

Classification 01 Collieries According To Output 2623—42 



1.4SI 113 4 9 118 4,112,463 13"*9 43 2 542,775 





(a) For Boncrnl nnd port of B hnr A 0 rm« 

Not* — Figures from 1920 to 193 j supplied by the Chief Inspector of Mines 

Finises from 1930 to 1915 supplied by tbe Cnief Mining Engineer, Kad«-*j 


Statement Showing The Coal Consumption 01 Various InflmMes. 1920—45 
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APPENDIX IX — conld 
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“” mt " mM a " >r “'"‘ s *. «t».i 

(а) 738 SO in respect of cement only 

(б) 880 560 id respect of cement only 

(o) Include* oil fuol at 0 55 tea of oil fuel m Class I Railway 


800 * ' 

APPENDIX X 

Statement Showing The Quantity 01 Coal Exported And Coal Bunkered At Indian 
Ports, 1920-42 


Year 

1 

Coal exported Goal bunkered 
(including coke at Indian 

and patent fuel) Ports 

2 3 


(Tons) 

(Tons) 

1920 

1,224 758* 

1.967,000 

1921 

275,071 

1,582,000 

1922 

77,111 

796,000 

1923 

136,575 

819 000 

1924 

206,483 

1,034,000 

1925 

216,090 

1,032,000 

1920 

G17 563 

1,410,000 

1027 

576,167 

1,317,000 

1928 

626,343 

1,277,000 

1929 

726,610 

1,376,600 

1930 

461,188 

1,272,000 

1931 

441 249 

1,109,000 

1932 

519,483 

1,077,000 

1933 

426,176 

967.000 

1934 

330.233 

941,000 

1935 

217,584 

1,020,000 

1936 

197,212 

990,000 

1037 

873,310 

867,000 

1938 

1,343 033 

884,000 

1939 

1,688,092 

927,000 

1010 

2,112,281 

762,000 

1041 

1,734 580 

817,000 

1942 

422.001 

886,000 


Represent* for the official year lf>"0 21 





APPENDIX XI 

Electricity Capacity In The Coalheld*. 



Xita* of Poir*r Sution* capacity e&d capac fry K.W K.W 




